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PREPACE. 


The present work was originally intended to be the 
second part of one complete philosophical treatise. The 
plan of the book was that the first part should be devoted 
to the exposition of all the principal religio-philosophical 
systems of India, and the second part to the critical 
examination of these systems. The materials of the first 
part were collected from the original works, published as 
well as unpublished, of moat of the representative writers 
belonging to the different systems. I arranged them not 
historically but in aflSflcdance with^the different conceptioji^ 
o£.m a.usality , which lead to the different philosophical 
conclusions. In the second part, I devoted myself to 
independent criticism of ail those views. After both the 
parts had been written, I engaged myself in a thorough 
revision of them. In course of this revision, the second part 
became much bigger in volume and richer in content than 
it was originally intended to be. It was particularly so, 
because I thought that it would be helpful to the general 
readers, if the viewsto be criticised were reproduced in 
plain and non-technical language just before my analysis 
and observation on them in this part. As a result I found 
that this part of the book might be regarded as complete 
in itself and could be presented to the readers as a 
separate book. As my own humble contributions to 
the philosophical literature of the country are mainly 
contained in this book, I am going to place it in the hands 
of the readers first. No doubt it will be evident to the 
intelligent scholars.that many of the discussions given here 
presuppose on the part of the readers an acquaintance with 
the theories which are represented at length in the other 
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■volume, -which I reserve Cor future publication. lu order 
to make up for this anomaly, I have added a brief resume 
of those systems in the earlier part of this book. 

Here I take the opportunity of conveying my heartfelt 
thanks to some gentlemen who have been helpful to me in 
various ways in the preparation of this book. Among them 
T mention Dr. D. P. Thakkar (of Surat) a psycho-analyst 
and a semautician, who suggested some important changes 
in my language in some parts of the book. Srijut Goviud 
Chandra Dev, a gold-medalist in philosophy (Calcutta 
University) and formerly a fellow of the Institute of 
Philosophy, Amalner, went through the whole of the book 
with great care, patience and earnestness, and refined my 
language in many places. The gentleman from whom I 
got the most substantial help, without whose gen eroua help 
I could not produce the work in this form, is Professor 
Aksbaya Kumar Banerji of Mymeusingh. He kindly took 
the trouble of revising the entire book and offered many 
valuable suggestions and in many places recast my language 
(especially in some chapters of Voh TL). Inspite of his 
widely different outlook and divergence of views from mine 
on some important points, he gave his ungrudging help, and 
for this I shall ever remain in deep debt of gratitude to him. 
I am obliged to Professor Easbehari Das, Ph. D. for his 
kindness in going through some portions and making some 
improvement in my language. I take this opportunity to 
thank Seth Motilal Manickchand alias Pratap Seth of 
Amalner for the privileges I received at the Eesearch 
Institute of Philosophy, Amalner, where I stopped and 
studied long. I am also much obliged to him. for being 
instrumental in the publication of the book. 

Author, 


^Miyavada or the Non-dualiatic Thilosophy is in the press. 
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The Non dualistic School of Vedanta. 
(Shankarites) 

This School ascertains the nature of ultimate 
Beality ( the attributeless) on the authority of the 



Vedas whose validity they accept as self-evident 
(Pages 83-83). The efficacy of logical argumentation 
(83)~the steps to prove the ultiniale Reality (83-84) — ■ 
Being or Existence is not any finite thing nor is it their 
attribute ( non-pervading or pervading — the most 
comprehenisive genus ), nor is it pervasive modified 
material cause, but it is an all-pervading substratum, 
it is non-diral (84-85 and foot-note 86-87) — Different 
theories about knowledge or consciousnoss (87n) — To 
prove the non-duality of consciousness it is shown as 
witness-consciousness : By the analysis of (a) different 
states such as waking, dream and dreamless sleep 
( 87-88 ), (b) the knowledge ot different mental 

modifications (88), (c) the stroam-cognition (89), (d) 
the cau.so-offoot-rolation between two mental 
modifications (89) and (o) the oxtramantal object with 
the attribute of unknownneas (89-91), witness- 
oonsciousnoss is proved. 

Reasons proving that mind is not vimicts ( the 
inner instrument ) but it is the modified support of 
non-eternal knowledge (88n). 

The method of proving non-dual consciousness is 
as follows : The experienced extramental object should 
be reoognised as having remained unknown before our 
actual experience (89), that unknowness of those 
objects is due to ignorance (90), ignorance is not 
negative but positive (90), ignorance is not only 
subjective but objective also i. e. it exists in the place 
of the object (90), the extramental object of valid 
knowledge with its unknownness is not self-luminous 
(90), the luminosity by which it is illuminated is not 
outer light or sense-organ or mind, but it is beyond 
them all (90-91), it is self-luminous (91-93), it is related 
to the outside object. This relation is identity (93), 
hence the self-luminous consciousness pervades all 
outside objects because there is no difference of space 
between the two terras of this relation; from the 
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discrimination of the modifications of mind also one 
self-luminous unmodified consciousness has been proved 
(87"89); this supra-mental consciousness which has 
been shown as the illuminator from the view-points of 
both object and subject should be regarded as one 
because it is witness and self-luminous (91-93), thus 
the non-dual consciousness is proved. Other 
considerations also lead to this conclusion (93-93). 

Besides, the relation between consciousness and the 
unconscious should be taken as illusory because they 
are contradictory in nature and the one (appearance) 
is dependent for its existence and manifestation on 
the other (substratum). In such a case one term must 
he false (100); in other words, without being false it 
cannot be the object of consciousness i. e cannot be 
related to consciousness by being illusorily identified 
with it. Thus the world-appearance being falsa, 
consciousness which is no other than the Substratum- 
Existence (93) is non-dual (101). 

The analysis of causation (different theories of 
of causation in 95n) proves the effect and its difference 
from material cause as inexplicable (94-95). As the 
reason for this inexplicability some inexplicable 
principle along with the substratum (Being) should be 
accepted as the primal cause (96). In order to prove 
that that inexplicable primal cause is ignorance it is 
shown that illusory perception has for its object an 
inexplicable entity and for its material cause ignorance. 

Six other theories which are antagonistic to this 
conclusion are refuted (96-100). The conditions of 
illusory appearance are fulfilled in the case of the 
world. Hence the phenomenal world is inferred as 
false on the analogy of illusory appearance. Thereby 
the non-duality and attributelessness of the substratum 
(Being-Consciousness) is established and (Jod as the 
illusory material and efficient cause is proved (100-103). 
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CHAPTER HI. 

The Law of Karma. 

Karma-Law is proved through fcho analysis of 
pleasure and pain (103-105). Karma is supported in 
eternal self (105-106). Buddhistic view is different 
(106n). Karma is beginningless and is the cause of the 
diversity of human conditions (106-107) Theistic 
arguments to prove Kanna-Laiu (107-108). In many 
views God is conceived as the dispenser of rewards and 
punishments according to karma, while some others 
accept God as tho independent creator (108n). 

CHAPTER rv 

The Self, Sadhana and Liberation 
1 

Buddhist View 
Analytical 

As existent things are experienced as active and as 
non-existent entities ( hare’s horn etc. ) are not active 
existence is taken as eiSciency. This efficiency, as 
determined by discrimination, is not possible in stable 
things, so everything is momentary. Stable things 
can be supposed as inherent or modifying cause of the 
attributes, but as inherence and modification are not 
tenable, there is no stable substance. Self also is 
momentary. No abiding self is experienced as the 
support of knowledge. Nor can inference be drawn to 
that effect. The self cannot be supposed as the support 
of knowledge which is inherent in self or which is the 
modification of self. Hence the self cannot be accepted 
as the witness of anything ( mind) which gets modified. 
So there is no self, but there is only a stream of 
momentary consciousnesses following one after another 
( 109-lOn ). 

A 



Sadhaka’s nature is momentary oonsoiousnoss, 
SQdhya is the annihilation of sorrow, Sadlmiu is to 
practise morality and to culture indifference to the 
•world by contemplating it as it really is viz 
momentary and sorrowful. The main practice is 
meditation where the aspirant should try to make hi.s 
mind vacant or objectless ( Sunyn-dhyana ). By such 
practices ultimately the flow of consciousness is 
stopped for ever and the aspirant passes into NirvdTia 
or sorrowlessness ( 109-112 ). 

Appendix C — Exposition of Buddhistic Doctrine — 
quoted from Stcherbatsky’s “The Central Conception of 
Buddhism” and Warren’s “ Buddhism in Translations” 
(Appendix G 113-126). 

ti 

Jaina View ( analytical ) 

According to the Jain View, the nature of existence 
is not efficiency ( in the sense of momentarinesR ) nor 
is it immutable. Stability and modification belonging 
to things are matter.s of uncontradictod experience. Wo 
there are stable things •which get modified. Modification 
implies two aspects : one constant, another inconstant. 
Our concrete experience shows that permanence is 
always associated with change, and identity is always 
retained in and through modifications. Identity and 
permanence refer to one aspect, while modification and 
change refer to another aspect of a real being. No thing 
can he regarded as absolutely changeless or as 
absolutely consisting in change. A permanent reality 
may acquire newer and newer qualities and may be 
deprived of older qualities. These changes do not 
amount to destruction and do not make the entity 
impermanent. These entities are found to have 
different aspects when viewed in relation to other 
things. Hence things are not of constant nature. Self 
is not looked upon by the Jains as momentary, but it 
is taken as stable eternal and as having the attribute 
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of knowledge. The self is conceived as a permanent 
•oonscious substance, which passes through various 
modifications through the accession of new attributes 
and the loss of old ones ( l'27“129n. ) 

Sadhya is eternal enjoyment of happiness in some 
upper region ; Sadhanas are moral, devotional and 
ascetic practices and the practice of meditation to shake 
off the bondage- of Karma ( 127-130 ). Another version 
of Jaina View ( 130-31n ). 


III 

Naiyayika-Vaishesika Views, 

The bondage and the process of its annihilation : 
The nature of Sddhahc is unconscious self inherently 
related to consciousness and sorrow, Sadhya is to 
become unconscious and sorrowless for ever, Sad, hand, 
is the discrimination of self and not-self and the 
intuition of self. ( J 31-] 36 ). 

Prabhukara Mmdfnsalca View referred (132n). 

IV 

Sankhya-Patanjala Views. 

The nature of Sddhaica is unmodified unconcerned 
witness-self ( mere consciousness ), Sadhya is to become 
isolated from the embrace of Prakrti and to become 
eternally sorrowless ; Sadhana is the discrimination 
that bondage belongs to Prakrti and its modifications 
and the contemplation that self is aloof from Prakrti 
( 136-140 ). 

Patanjalas give prominence to Yoga-Sadhanu, (140). 

V 

Bhatta-Mimariisaka View. 

« * 

Sadhaka's nature is essentially bliss eternal 
( consdious-unoonsoious ), Sadhya is the manifestation 
of eternal bliss; Sadhana is the destruction of the 



hindrance like vice etc. through the performance of 
Tedic Karma combined with knowledge concerning 
Truth ( 141 ). 


VI 

The Sects of Worshippers of the East and the West. 

Sudhaka is dependent on God, Sacihann is to love 
God and serve Him and Sudhija is the attainment of 
the Kingdom of God through God’s grace ( 143-143 ), 

VI! 

Tridandi and Bhaskaracharya 

Sud/ia/ca is the emanation of non-dual BmJnnaii, 
Stidhana is the knowledge of Brahman combined with 
Karma, and Sudhya is the indentification with Brahman 
( qualified ) ( 143-144 ). 


vm 

Non-dualistic School of Vedanta. 

The nature of Sddhakais one non-dual attributeless 
consciousness illusorily identified with three bodies. 
Hence the self of man can never rest satisfied with 
what it experiences as finite ; his self has an inherent 
demand for infinity in knowledge, infinity in power 
and infinity in enjoyment. Sddhana consists in the 
destruction of ignorance the root cause of bondage 
( individuality ) through direct knowledge of the 
substratum ( Infinite Existence-Consciousnes ) and 
Sadhya is to shake off individuality and thereby to 
become one with the Reality (substratum) and be that 
Rliss itself ( 144-147 ). 

Distinction between Bhakh-SadJiand and Jriana- 
Sddhana shown (145 n). 
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GENERAL INTRODUCTION 


This book embodies the result o£ my experience as a 
spiritual seeker and a student of Philosophy, Hence it will 
not be out of place to lay before the readers some facts in 
connection with my spiritual journey and philosophical 
inquiries. This short account of the transformations of 
the beliefs and conclusions of a humble truth-seeker with 
regard to the ultimate Truth as the result of the most 
sincere, earnest and continuous search for it for a period of 
more than thirty years, may, I believe, provoke at least 
some other ardent truth-seeking minds to rethink the 
religious and philosophical problems in a new light. 

I began my spiritual career at the very dawn of my 
youth. I practised ‘ Bhakti-Sadhana ’ ( the practice of devo- 
tion, reverence and love to God with a smcere faith in His 
omnipotence, omniscience and mercy ) for ten years, some 
forms of ‘ Yoga-sadbana ’ (the practice of ‘Pranayama ’ or 
breath-control ) for three years, and meditation according 
to the non-dualistic Vedantic method ( See last foot-note 
in Book I ) for about twelve years. As the result of the 
continuous and strenuous practice of me ditation, I was able 
to attain the state of trance, in which I could, according to 
my judgment, realise or intuit the object of my contem- 
platiom In consequence of the prolo nged concentration of 
attention and energy, I used to attain to a still deeper state 
of trance, in which, as I could remember or infer after 
waking, 1 became totally unaware of myself, the act of 
meditation and the said object. After long experience of 
these two types of ‘ Samadhi’ state, a strong impression got 
hold of my mind that I had found the ultimate Reality. 
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During the major part o£ this long period of the incessant 
practice of meditation, I passed days and nights almost 
without break in sitting posture in a secluded spot, seldom 
lay on bed or took rest, had what might be called an 
apology for sleep only for an hour or two in the same 
sitting posture, took no physical exercise, had no conver- 
sation with anybody and paid little attention to the bodily 
health; the brain was in a strained condition on account 
of the incessant struggling eiSort at concentration. For 
this indifference to the physical necessities and excessive 
strain on the brain, I was attacked by a severe pain in the 
head. In order to divide and divert my attention and 
thereby to be relieved of pain I gave some attention to the 
study of philosophy. At that time I acquired some dis- 
criminative capacity, as the result of which the thoughts 
like the following agitated my mind. 

Firstly, what I thought as Truth-realisation is not 
counted as such by those who, with different notions about 
Truth, attain to the same state of Samadhi- 

Secondly, I have concentrated my attention on one 
idea and realised that, whereas those who do not entertain 
this idea about Truth do not realise it as the result of their 
Samadhi -practice ; their realisation is in accordance with 
their own thought. Thus the objects of realisation are 
found to vary according to the variation of the aspirants’ 
ideas about Reality and objects of meditation. 

Thirdly, in all the stages of the development of con- 
centration, beginning with the withdrawal of attention from 
all objects other than the object of meditation and ending 
in deep meditation, I was busy within myself and there was 
no reference to any extramental or independent object. 

Fourthly, the. object upon which the mind is fixed in 
meditation cannot be regarded as the thing itself existing 
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outside independently of tlie thinking mind, because that 
object must necessarily be a mental image or concept. 

Fifthly, where there is no conscious ego as the subject, 
as in the case with “ trance without thought, ” no proof 
can be obtained that anything was actually realised 
at that state. 

Sixthly, how is it that if there be really Truth-reali- 
sation in ‘ Samadhi, ’ different sincere aspirants belonging 
to different sects having attained to the state of Samadhi 
retain their respective sectarian notions about the nature of 
Truth and are not of one opinion about it. 

Seventhly, it all those who attain the state of Samadhi 
realise the ultimate ideal of human life, why should there 
be so many divergences of opinion with regard to the 
nature of that ideal even among the greatest religious 
teachers of the world ? 

Thoughts like these I could not reconcile with the 
notion about my immediate experience of true reality, and 
they forced me to change my conviction about Truth-reali- 
satisn. I found that what I took as the experience of be- 
ing face to face with Reality was not really connected with 
any independent Entity, but with an idea which was subjec- 
tive, internal and personal. What was seen or intuited 
in the state of deep meditation was dependent on thought 
and experience, it was made of the form of thought and 
regulated according to the nature of thought. Thus I 
reached the conclusion that what passes for Truth-realisa- 
tion is not really so, but it is the visualisation of our con- 
cept and purely individualistic- 

In that state cff Samadhi where subtle thought is re- 
tained, the character of the realisation is coloured by the 
pre-conception and pre-disposition of the mind, which. 
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must necessarily contribute to the realisation- On the' 
other hand, in the other type o£ Samadhi where all the 
thoughts subside, there cannot be ascertainment o£ the 
nature of any entity because ascertainment requires the 
presence of the power of discrimination, and if this power 
be retained that state would be lost. After waking from 
such Samadhi the different aspirants explain it in accord- 
ance with their previous beliefs about Truth- This accounts 
for the divergence of opinions about Truth among those 
who practise Samadhi and belong to different sects and 
sincerely adhere to it. 

From such thoughts I was forced to conclude that the 
direct awareness of Truth by means of Samadhi could 
never be possible. During this period I was under the im- 
pression that Truth, though incapable of being known dire- 
ctly, could be positively known indirectly through logic, and 
that this true knowledge had been attained by the non-dua- 
listic school of Tedant whose conclusion I deemed at that 
time as the only true one about the nature of Truth. At 
that time I used to study mostly the philosophical works 
on non-dual Yedant and got into the habit of regarding 
other rival philosophical theories as untrustworthy. After 
some time I got the eagerness to ascertain the fundamental 
reason of the divergence of these conclusions. I questioned 
within myself, — how was it that the real nature of 
Truth, so satisfactorily ascertained by the Vedantic 
thinkers, was not only not recognised, but even stre- 
nuously refuted, by other systems of phUosohpy, which 
also must have given much thought on those identical pro- 
blems ? This led me to specially acquaint myself with 
the different standpoints of different philosophers and their 
inodes and methods of representation and refutation. 'This 
study I continued for ten years. In order to form direct 
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acqaaintance with all the different branches of the Judifin 
philosophical thought, I had to make a close study of about 
a thousand original manuscripts from different libraries 
of different parts of India in addition to the avail able printed 
books. As the result of philosophical study I found that 
the divergence of conclusions among philosophers with 
regard to the nature of the ultimate Reality audits relation 
to man and the world was based on the different conce- 
ptions of causality. 

A question may naturally arise here, as to why the 
reasonings of different philosophers, governed by the same 
logical principles, arrive at different conclusions with regard 
to the same ultimate Reality. We may refer in brief to 
some of the grounds for these differences. The philosophers 
accept the evidence d£ uncontradicted sense-experience as 
the primary source of valid knowledge with regard to 
objective realities, and when on the strength of such 
evidence a relation of invariable concomitance is ascertained 
between some objects or phenomena, they conclude that 
there is the cause-effect-relation between them. It is on 
the’ basis of such causal relations, that they proceed to the 
discovery and ascertainment of unobserved truths from the 
'facts of actual experience. By analysis of the nature of 
the relation between certain observed objects, which are 
ascertained to be causally related, — such as between earth 
■and the earthen pot, threads and the cloth, fire and smoke, 
etc. — different philosophers arrive at different conceptions 
about the ultimate connection, between causes aud effects in 
•general. They base their arguments about ultimate reali- 
ties mainly on their respective conceptions about the 

character of the cause in relation to the effect and arrive at 

* 

diff^ent conclusions with regard to the ultimate cause or 
causes of the objects and phenomena of experience with the 
help of such arguments. Now if there be any metaphysical 
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reality, which is the ultimate cause of all the phenomena o£ 
sense-experience, then evidently the existence and chara- 
cter of that reality will not be conditioned by the ways in 
which it is conceived by us, though the conceptions that we 
form about it will necessarily be coloured by the modes of 
our discriminative ascertainment. But philosophers do not 
and cannot remain content with holding that the ideas which 
they form about the ultimate reality or the ultimate cause 
of the world of experience must be only conditional concep- 
tions influenced and limited by their modes of reasoning, 
and not representing the character of the reality or the 
cause as it is in itself. They aspire to determine precisely 
the nature of the reality as it is in itself. Their speculative 
effort to achieve this end is, however, conditioned by their 
personal discriminative faculty, which is greatly influenced 
in the case of every man by the differences of temperament, 
education and environments. Though the reasonings 
put forward may be based on the unanimously accepted 
principle of causality, viz. that every event or non-eternal 
object mnst have a cause or sulBcient ground for its produ- 
ction, and the materials for argumentation may be supj^ied 
by general uncontradicted observation, still on account of 
the fundamental differences of outlook due to the aforesaid 
inflluences, the applications of the universal principle and 
the modes of interpreting the observed facts differ, and 
therefore there occur wide divergences with regard to the 
metaphysical conclusions. 

Let me illustrate the point. That particular effects, like 
pots, cloths, etc. are produced out of their material causes 
by conscious agents or makers is a matter of general obser- 
vation. From this uncontradicted experience the universal 
conclusion is drawn by some philosophers that whatever is 
of the nature of an effect or produced object must be produ- 
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ced by a conscious maker. This principle is applied to the 
case of the effect- world as a whole, and God is inferred as 
the Supreme Agent or Maker or Efficient Cause of this 
world. In the deduction of this conclusion, invariable 
concomitance between a conscious a^ent and an effect is 

O 

acknowledged and made the basis of the argument. But in 
the recognition of this invariable concomitance, these philo- 
sophers either ignore or fail to notice some important 
conditions and limitations of such invariable concomitance, 
since in actual experience only artiUdal productions from 
material causes are found to have their agents or conscious 
makers, and these agents or makers are always found to be 
embodied beings. The products of nature are not expe- 
rienced as requiring any conscious agents to produce them, 
and bodiless beings are nowhere experienced as the makers 
of any objects. For ignoring these relevant factors of 
experience, the conclusion of these philosophers becomes 
vitiated. With the help of the same causal law and on the 
strength of the same experience, the philosophers of another 
school draw the conclusion that whatever is an effect must 
be produced by an embodied agent or maker, and arguing on 
the basis of this invariable concomitance between an effect 
and an embodied agent, they prove the existence of an 
embodied God as the ultimate Maker of this world of effects. 
In arriving at this conclusion they iguore the distinction 
between natural effects and artificial products. Another 
class of philosophers, finding on the one hand that the agents 
of actions or makers of objects are invariably experienced 
to be embodied beings, and on the other hand that the 
embodied beings are invariably experienced to be non- 
eternal and subject to origination and destruction, arrives 
at the opposite conclusion that there cannot be any eternal 
God as the ultimate Maker or Efficient Cause of the world ; 
because if God be a disembodied spirit, He cannot be an 
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agent, and i£ He be embodied, He must be non-eternal and 
hence the product o£ some other cause. Others again, deny 
the universal concomitance between an effect and a conscious 
efficient cause, because so far as natural phenomena are 
concerned, we experience no conscious producer or efficient 
cause necessary for their production. They confine the 
invariable concomitance between an effect and an efficient 
cause only within the limits of phenomena, which are defi- 
nitely proved to be non-natural. Hence according to their 
view, there is no ground for proving any efficient cause of 
the natural world. Thus we find how the same experience 
is explained in different ways and leads different philoso- 
phers to widely divergent conclusions according to their 
difference of view-points- So we come to the conclusion 
that because the ascertainment of the nature of Reality is 
dependent on the character of intelligence or the faculty of 
reasoning, which is subject to various influences, and because 
for the determination of the truth of anything, human, 
beings have no other means except intelligence, differences 
of conceptions about Reality due to differences of outlooks 
and modes of reasoning are inevitable. Hence if there'’be 
any Absolute Reality or ultimate cause of the universe, 
with any independent character of Its own, unaffected by 
the different conceptions formed about it, it appears to 
elude the grasp of all these systems of philosophy. 

' On this point some think that intelligence comes face 
to face with Reality in the state of Samadhi ( trance-like 
absorption ), But we meet with difficulties in the way of 
the acceptance of this view as well. Trance is of two 
kinds, one is with thought another is without it 

In the former case, the causes of difference do 
not disappear. In the latter case, when intelligence does 
not function or becomes suppressed, the capacity to de- 
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termine the nature of reality is lost, and when afterwards 
intelligence is restored, explanations of that suppressed state 
are given according to pre-conceived notions and previously 
accepted modes of reasoning. So due to differences of the 
training of the intelligence, differences in conclusions are sure 
to follow. Thus, the divergences of views about ultimate 
Truth, that we actually find among those extra-ordinary 
men, who claim to have reached the highest state of 
Samadhi and are generally revered as truth-seers are quite 
natural and inevitable. Accordingly, there is no justifica- 
tion for believing that the view or the so-called realisation 
of any one of them represents the true character of the 
Absolute Reality ( if there be any ), as It is in Itself. 

After a comparative study of the dialectical works of 
the different religio-philosophical systems, I found that 
every system refutes all other systems and becomes refuted 
in turn by all of them. These refutations are essential 
parts of the systems, and not less important than the repre- 
sentations of their own views. They are, however, in most 
case? found to be technical and not unoften tainted by their 
respective sectarian view-points. But if we give deep 
thought to each presentation and examine it critically we 
can find many flaws over and above those shown in the 
works of the rival advocates. Thus leaving aside sectarian 
bias and dogmatic attitude, if we take the position of inde- 
pendent onlookers and with seriousness and sincerity examine 
carefully every system, we find that each of them is vitiated 
by various flaws and there is no single metaphysical con- 
clusion which can be said to be free from logical 
fallacies. 

The fundamental differences among these different 
philosophical systems as well as the logical inconsistencies 
involved in each prevented me from accepting the doctrine 

2 
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o£ the Harmony o£ all views Besides, it has been 

mentioned before that if we ponder over the nature of the 
differences of conclusions in the different systems of Piiilo" 
Sophy of Religion, we find them essentially connected with 
the different notions about causation. Leaving aside the 
different theories of chance-production ( ), we 

find the theory of momentariness ( i. e. 

functional interdependence implying no real production) and 
also five other theories accepted by the systems that take the 
•world as non-momentary. These five theories are: — (1) the 
theory of the non-existent-effect = the theory 

of the effect being non-existent in its material cause 
before its production and after its destruction ), (2) the 
theory of the existent-effect ( = the theory of the 

effect being always existent, unmanifeated or manifested, 
in the material cause ), (3) the theory of the existent-non- 
existent effect ( = the theory of the effect being 
existent in some form and non-existent in another form ), 
(4) the theory of the inexplicable effect ( = the 

theory that the effect cannot be described either as existent 
or as non-existent or as both existent and non-existent in 
the material cause ) and (5) the theory of the effect being 
inexpressible in terms of the above four categories 
( = the effect is neither existent, nor non- 

existent, nor both, nor inexplicable as advocated by the 
particular sect, nor is the effect included in any fifth cate- 
gory ). Among these six theories of causation, the establish- 
ment of any one of them means the refutation of the others; 
that is, these theories are so incompatible with one another 
that if we accept any one of these we must necessarily refute 
and discard the rest. So there cannot arise any occasion or 
question of compromise of these mutually exclusive con- 
cepts.' Thus I found that the metaphysical conclusions which 
are rationally based on the divergent theories of causation 
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must be divergent and they can never be harmonised. 
( The doctrine of the Harmony of all Faiths we 

have specially examined in Ch. X. ) 

In this manner I have reached the position that no 
conclusion about the nature of the ultimate Reality is defect- 
less, and that there is no rational possibility of the harmony 
of all conclusions. 

Flow there are two ways open to me : either I have 
to embrace some conclusion knowing well that it cannot be 
ascertained by all the means at our disposal ( viz. logic 
and intuition ), or I have to reject each and every 
conclusion. In other words, either I am to prove false 
to my reason and conviction by accepting some doctrine 
which I understand as unsound and rationally unacceptable, 
or I am to remain true to my reason and conviction by 
boldly refusing! to accept any religio-metaphysical doctrine 
what-so-ever, since I find no doctrine which is or can be 
proved to be free from logical fallacies. Rationality and 
sincerity demand that I should court the latter position. 
This of course implies the frank confession that I could 
not find any clue to the solution of the riddle of the uni- 
verse for which I started my enquiry- This position of 
the non-acceptance of any metaphysical doctrine, though 
evidently implying such a confession of inability to find out 
any ultimate Truth, has not however been a sad disappoint- 
ment to me and has not therefore created any despondency 
in my heart, because I am convinced that this is the inevi- 
table end of a sincere and unbiassed philosophical inquiry. 
Having freed the mind from all irrational and dogmatic 
conclusions about .Truth, having removed the vain presum- 
ption of the intelligence that it can arrive at any rationally 
unassailable and universally acceptable conception of 
Absolute Reality at the root of the phenomenal universe, 
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and having created the sincere rational spirit o£ recognising 
this world as an insoluble mystery, ( See our conclusion at 
the end of the book , philosophical speculation has reached 
its destined end and I am fully satisfied with this result of 
my philosophical enquiry. 

The object of metaphysical pursuit is to hunt down ’ 
fallacies and to reach a flawless conclusion. But if inspite 
of vigorous and sincere efforts, such a conclusion is unavai- 
lable, we should not hide our failure and embrace with con- 
tentment a defective view as final. On the ground that 
none has been able to give a satisfactory solution, one has 
no logical right to accept an unsatisfactory theory as con- 
clusive. . We must maintain our intellectual integrity un- 
impaired. We should not, while we philosophize, turn 
away from truth, even when it destroys what seems to be 
valuable. Faith is a poor thing if it fears to encounter 
truth. 

This is, in short, my readers, my spiritual journey 
which I began as a staunch believer and end as an invete- 
frate agnostic or critic. 



INTEODUCTION 


TO 

Tlie Critiea! EsLainmatl^ii of Tbe PbilosopSiy 
of ISellgioB. 

(a) Religion difficult to be defined. 

The aim of the present work is to make a critical 
study of the Philosophy of Religion. For this, a clear-cut 
definition of religion may be necessary. But, as a matter 
of fact, to define religion is not an easy task. In the 
first place, there are historical religions with their numerous 
sects ; secondly, there are religious beliefs which are the 
results of free thinking of individuals, and lastly, there are 
religions of the type of animism; fetichism, nature- worship, 
ancestor-worship and totemism etc. from which sometimes 
the evolution of religion is traced. Such being the case, 
a definition of religion often fails to be applicable to the 
varied range of the term. But still it cannot be denied 
that we have some idea of religion and that the very 
mention of the term gives rise to some general idea in our 
mind. Where we fail to define our terms, we should rest 
content with describing them- 

(b) Different forms of Religion. 

It seems that what religion implies can best be under- 
stood if the common points of agreement among the varied 
professions of historical religions are taken into considera- 
tion. Historical religions are holding their sway upon 
races for centuries ; religious beliefs which are results of 
free thinking are too numerous and indefinite to be capable 
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o£ being systematically considered ; and even i£ religion has 
been evolved £rom Animism,* and the like, for a critical 
study o£ religion, we may not consider them in as much as 
they are, roughly speaking, matters of the past or matters 
o£ undeveloped intelligence and primitive stage of culture. 
Though there is enough of sectarian differences among the 
advocates of historical religions, still if there are common 
points of agreement among them, then for the purpose of 
a critical study of religion, these differences may be over- 
looked. 

(c) Points of agreement among Religions, 

The study of History, Anthropology, comparative 
Philology, comparative Religion etc. furnishes us with a 
huge mass of materials to show that every race of men 
in every age and country and at every stage of cultural 
development had been under the influence of some sort of 
reli^ous beliefs, sentiments and practices. A comparative 

Animism, the doctrine of souls and other spiritual beings. 
Through the medium of dreams, phantoms, and other agencies, primi- 
tive man is driven to believe in spiritual existence — that is, to refuse 
to identify life with matter in all cases. Thus attributing vaguely 
his own life to a spirit within himself, he proceeds hy analogy to trace 
the changes and movements of the external world as being due to 
similar causes. He has not learned to differentiate conscious and un- 
conscious existence, he cannot define personality, but he looks on all 
nature — rivers, mountains, winds, storms, rocks, stones, plants and 
animals — as being the abode of spirits. The drama of nature around 
him, its successions of repose and strife, lead him to think of these 
spiritual heings as capable of assuming various forms — mineral, 
vegetable, animal ; his instinct for a unity in nature makes such a 
continuity of life, a transmigration of soul, appear a likely process ; 
and this stage of thought, in which soul or spirit is attributed to all 
natural objects, is called Animism^ 


— The Nem Encyclopmdia. 
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study o£ these leads us to several points ot awreemeut 
among them, -which may be accepted provisionally as the 
essential elements of Kehgion. 

(1) First of all, all religions agree in believing in 
some Supernatural Agency or Agencies, having power to 
control natural phenomena and human destinies. It is 
a common belief that the human affairs are not only related 
to and influenced by the visible natural environments, but 
that there are invisible Spiritual Agencies (ba they one or 
many) operating behind these visible phenomena, exer- 
cising control over them and guiding human destinies. 
This belief appears to be inherent in the human mind or 
to be the product of the natural development of human 
consciousness. It is gradually refined and systematised 
with the growth of the power of observation, reflection 
and logiciil thought. At the highest stages this belief is 
developed into the conception of one infinite, eternal, 
omnipotent and omniscient God, who is the sole Creator, 
Preserver and Governor of this world. With regard 
to the true character of God, however, there are funda- 
mental differences of opinions even among the greatest 
thinkers and founders of religious sects. 

' (2) Secondly, all religions agree in believing in the 
existence of a soul ; we find that they are particularly 
concerned with what are considered to be the true interests 
of the soul. But the nature of the sonl also has been 
variously conceived by different religious sects. 

(3) Thirdly, every religion recognises some other- 
worldly interests of the soul. No human being is content 
with the circumstances in which he finds himself placed. 
Even ’^hen his physical and sensuous demands are satis- 
fied, he feels some sort of discontent with his present 
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position. He feels some sort of bondage and limitation 
wbich he wants consciously or unconsciously to transcend. 
This idea gradually develops into the idea of Heaven or 
Salvation or ‘Mukti’ or absolute deliverance from all 
bondage and limitation. In different forms of religion 
different ideas about the nature of ‘ Mukti ’ are found 
operating. Some sort of belief in the life after death 
also comes as a necessary concomitant of this other-worldly 
interest. 

(4) Fourthly, some kind of belief in the moral order 
of the universe we live in, is also present in every religion. 
The actions that we perform do not exhaust themselves by 
producing only the actual physical consequences that we 
directly experience. Meritorious actions bring good results 
and vicious deeds produce bad results upon the doer him- 
self sooner or later in some mysterious way. If these 
fruits are not reaped in the present life, they must be 
reaped somehow in after-life. The Moral law must be 
vindicated. .Actions must produce their moral effects upon 
the agents themselves. This is a belief in the Law of Moral 
causation operating behind and exercising control over the 
Law of Physical causation. 

The operation of this Law of ■ Moral causation ( the 
Law of ‘Karma' ) is in naost religions, associated with the 
ruling power of the Supernatural Spiritual Agency (or 
Agencies), who is (or are) believed to reward or punish the 
doers according to the merits or demerits of their actions. 

(5) Fifthly, every religion takes for granted that 
naan has got the power to control his natural impulses, 
propensities and feelings, and to regulate his thoughts^ 
speeches and actions. This belief has given rise to various 
courses of physical and mental disciplines, various ' habits 
and practices among peoples of various grades of culture. 
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If any thing is fundamental and common to the various 
religions of the world, it is not any objective ideas or beliefs, 
but an attitude which may be described as appreciative or 
valuationah No religion is related to another save on the 
general ground that all are expz’essions of what man feels 
to be ultimate values. 

(d) The task of the Critical Philosophy of Religion. 

The purpose of the Philosophy of Religion is the 
systematic rational treatment of the aforesaid beliefs. The 
task of the Critical Examination of the Philosophy of 
Religion is to examine the validity of the arguments 
adduced by the representative thinkers belonging to the 
different well-established phUosophical and religious 
systems. 

This criticism of religion will be a criticism of meta- 
physics too. The problem of the existence of God is a 
purely metaphysical topic ; and the belief in the law of 
‘Karma’, the efficacy of religious practices, and the possibi- 
lity of liberation have their metaphysical bearings in as 
much as they are connected with various conceptions of the 
self and its relation with ultimate Reality. All religion 
implies a philosophy, because religion always is based upon 
what amounts to a postulate concerning the nature of 
reality, namely the belief that there is a sympathetic rela- 
tion between reality as a whole, or the ground of reality, 
and human values. With regard to the most authoritative 
source of the knowledge of the fundamental truths of reli- 
gion (i. e. those concepts which are accepted as fundamental 
truths), all the great religious sects place implicit reliance 
upon Scriptures, which are either believed to have a super- 
natuval origin or to be the embodiments of the direct 
intuitions of the truths by the holiest religious teachers of 
3 
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the human race. Different sects, however, believe in the 
infallible authority of different scriptural books, which not 
nuoften differ in essential points, and the persons regarded 
as the greatest spiritual guides of the world by one sect are 
not necessarily recognised as such by others-y -hTevertheless 
the recognition of Scriptures as the highest source of meta” 
physical knowledge is a point of agreement among all reli- 
gious systems and has an important place in the Philosophy 
of Religion.^ All these elements of religion, the philosophers 
belonging to the different systems try to establish on a 
metaphysical basis by rational reflection and logical argu- 
mentation. Hence a criticism of religion cannot but be a 
criticism of metaphysics as well. In other words, in such 
a criticism, it will be impossible to dissociate religion 
from philosophy. Thus it i& clear that our criticism of 
the Philosophy of Religion should be demarcated from a 
criticism of ‘Theology’ in the sense in which the word 
is generally understood by the sectarian religionists. It is 
difficult to understand how a discussion on a topic like God 
can be dissociated from philosophy proper. If the discussion 
is purely intellectual, it must necessarily come under the 
compass of philosophy ; and even if it takes its stand on 
intuition, it cannot evade the responsibility of furnishing a 
rational basis for the validity of intuition itself. Conse- 
quently all theological discussions must be at the same time 
philosophical. F rom this it is clear that for our purpose, 
the distinction between Natural and Revealed theology will 
not be of much use. Theological dogma both is, and 
presupposes, rational metaphysics, unless it is but to pass 
for symbolism of moral maxims or of pious feelings. 

Our attempt at a criticism of religion must also be 
demarcated from historical studies of religion. The gritic 
whose task is to consider the speculative value of the funda' 
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mentals of religion has not much to do either with the 
evolution of religion, or with making generalisations from 
the varying phenomena that go by the name of religion. 
We made a generalisation from various religious beliefs 
in order to understand the essential factors of religion as 
such, and after that generalisation has been made, our sole 
task is to consider what can reasonably be said for and 
against these fundamental ideas of religio-pbilosophical 
thought. 

(e) The plan of the present treatise. 

In Book I, we have tried to give a brief exposition of 
the views of the principal religio-philosophical systems, so 
that the readers may form a general idea of the different 
efforts they made for a rational interpretation of the uni- 
verse, the diverse methods in which they approached the 
problem of philosophy, namely the ascertainment of the 
true character of Reality, on the basis of the various theo- 
ries of causation, and the variety of conclusions reached by 
the respective systems through those methods. 

In Book n we have tried to make a critical estimate of 
the different schools of thought, and to bring out the 
logical difficulties associated with their conceptions about 
the ultimate Reality and their explanations of the world- 
system- By the perusal of both the presentation and the 
criticism of those views, the readers will be able to judge 
freely for themselves the merits and demerits of those 
theories. 


( f ) The position of the present writer. 

In Book II,’the readers will find that our mode of 
approach as well as our conclusions are fundamentally diff- 
erent from those of the philosophical critics who belong to 
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any particular school of thought. We find that philosophers 
have usually some positive conclusions about Reality which 
they try to substantiate by adducing arguments in their 
favour and by refuting the arguments of all other rival 
systems. We have not held up any positive conclusion as 
final and have not with a view to substantiate the exclu- 
sive validity of any particular theory brought forth argu- 
ments in its favour ; but we tried to show through search- 
ing criticism of every possible theory that no positive con- 
clusion can be affirmed which is without logical defect. 

The criticisms in this book, levelled against Indian 
philosophico-religious systems as they are, will none the less 
be applicable to the philosophical systems of the West as 
well. The fundamental conceptions about the ultimate 
Reality and the basic arguments for establishing them are 
essentially the same among the great thinkers of the East 
and the West, though the modes of approach and the forms 
of putting the arguments are found to be different. Hence 
I believe that there can be no plausible conclusion in Philo- 
sophy and Religion which has been left absolutely untouch- 
ed in this book. ( A few criticisms of Western thinkers hate 
also been quoted. ) 

The readers are, however, to remember that by the re- 
futation of any view of any school of thought, the author 
does not commit himself to any positive contrary view. 
Hence the adverse criticisms of the arguments of the Theists 
or the Idealists or the Realists should not be interpreted as 
the author’s virtual acceptance of the position of the Atheists 
or the Materialists or the Nihilists. Similarly though he has 
arrived at the definite conclusion that no religio-meta- 
physical theory can possibly be without logical defects, his 
position is to be distinguished from that of the upholders 
of Scepticism and Agnosticism of the West or the East, 
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because he does not subscribe to the positive assertions 
associated with these views, which also are no less subiect to 
criticism than the doctrines, on the refutation of which they 
are founded. This position of the writer is that of a sincere 
and earnest truth-seeker and an unbiassed and uncompro- 
mising rational critic, and he expects that his readers also 
will be actuated by the same spirit in going through 
and forming proper estimate of the arguments set 
forth herein. 




BOOK FIRST 


THE PHILOSOPHY OF RELIGION. 




BOOK I 

THE FUNDAMENTALS OF RELiOION 
INTRODUCTORY. 

Au analysis o£ the creeds o£ historical religions shows 
that the following are their fundamentals : — (l) Reverence 
for the Scriptures, (2) Faith in Supernatural Power, 

(3) Strict or restricted allegiance to the Law of ‘Karma’ 

(4) Belief in the self and its capacity for spiritual self- 
discipline (Sadhana) and attainment of liberation (Mukti). 

All critical studies must be based on the consideration 
of the pros and cons of a problem. In order to do justice 
to this demand of fair criticism, we propose to give in the 
First Book a brief survey of the said fundamentals of 
Religion, as understood and interpreted by different 
religious systems. Then in the Second Book we shall try 
to critically estimate their logical and philosophical values. 
Let us now proceed to the interpretation of the funda- 
mentals of Religion. 

*■ ‘ Karma ’ means action and its moral consequences. Thus 

the word ‘Karma’ covers two distinct ideas ; namely, the deed itself, 
and the effects of that deed in modifying the subsequent character and 
fortunes of the doer. 



CHAPTER 1 


RE1JBRENGE FOR THE SCRIPT ORES. 

Each of the great religious systems has its own Scrip- 
tures, Its followers implicitly believe them to be the 
highest authority with regard to the ultimate truths of 
Religion. ^ Philosophical thinkers have attempted to supply 
a rational basis of this belief. They have adduced various 
kinds of arguments to prove that the words of the scrip- 
tures (believed by them) are much more authoritative than 
sense-perception and inference based upon it, so far as 
the transcendental religious truths are concerned. Thus 
they assert that we can safely rely on them for the attain- 
ment of true knowledge about those truths. 

The following are the reasons which the advocates of 
different religious systems adduce for the acceptance of 
scriptural authority with regard to religious truths : — 

(a) According to one school of thinkers, scriptural 
authority cannot be questioned because the scriptures are 
either written by those who have realised Truth in the 
supra-normal state called 'Samadhi’ (deep meditation and 
perfect absorption of thought), or they are the faithful 
records of the utterances of those who have intuited Truth 
daring ‘Samadhi’. In ‘Samadhi’, truths appear direct to 
the pure understanding without the medium of the senses 
and arguments. 

(b) ■ Others maintain that the scriptures are the direct 
or indirect productions of omniscient hjiman beings, and 
not the work of those who are merely adepts iji the 
practice of ‘samadhi’ ; hence the scriptures are to be 
revered . 
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( 0 ) Another set o£ thinkers hold that the scriptures 
.iiaoald be recognised as faultless, because they are the pro- 
ductions of omniscient God. They believe that the final 

t) . 

solution of the problems of religion does not lie within the 
. competency of the finite human understanding, but is re- 
vealed to man by God Himself or by God through His 
^chosen prophets or messengers or ‘Eiais’. The existence of 
God, His true cliaracter, His relation to man and the world, 
the nature of the soul, the highest end of human life, the 
most suitable means to the realisation of this end, etc. are 
r‘all knowalfie only on the unquestionable authority of Heve- 
lation, which is embodied in the scriptures. 

' ( d ) Others*^ hold that the scriptures are indepeudent 

'^o£ all agencies, human or Divine. According to them, the 
poctrines embodied in the scriptures are valid by their own 
fights, and these truths only revealed themselves to man. 
In the human society they have passed from generation to 
’^^•eneration, from preceptors to disciples without any break. 
^^Ve can discover no beginning of this process and hence 
•he Yfdas which are the linguistic embodiments of these 
Whs are to be regarded as eternal and without any author- 
?ip ( 

f 

> * Purva - MLmaroaaka 
n 



CHAPTEE II 


FAITH IN SUPBBNITURAL POWER. 

This faith in Supernatural Power, though common 
all systems of Eeligion, has assumed different forms amoi 
different religious sects. According to some, there is oi 
ultimate supernatural Power creating and governing t', 
woi'ld and He is an omnipotent and omniscient Person 
Being. According to others, the ultimate Supernatnr: 
Being is impersonal and He is in some mysterious way tl 
ultimate cause of the universe. 

There are systems according to which the world 
process is not the product of any ultimate supernatrr 
Being, but still the existence of such a Being is admitt . 
and He is conceived as the highest object of worsb J 
According to this view, God ( all-knowing Per g 
) is not the agent or cause of the universe, h I 
the eternal ideal and object of worship of the seeker^ 

Truth. There are other systems again in which (t 
such Supreme Being ( God ) is not admitted either as k 
cause of the world or as the object of worship, but the 
stence of a plurality of ‘ Devatas ’ ( deities ) is admit' 
There are others again who believe in the exist enee-xif^b 

^ The Dature of the Devatas has beea conceived in differ 
ways by diflerent religious schools. According to some, the Deva 
are supernatural powers presiding over the different departmen*^' 
nature and having influence upon human destinies. According 
others, they are supernatural personal beings possessing definite hot 
ly forms and having extraordinary powers over the affairs of tl 
world. According to others again ( Pdrvamimamsaka ), they have nu 
definite bodily forms but are the conceptual embodiments of the Vedic 
Mantras. 
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) well as a plurality o£ deities who are regarded as subordi- 
ite to Him. There are still others who believe iu the 
'cistence of an order of supermen possessing omniscience 
nd supernatural powers. These, however, have no special 
^nificance in the explanation of the world-system, which 
accounted for by reference to the material atoms which 
e governed by physical and moral laws. 

I Let us now expound in brief the grounds, which have 
ji the first two sets of systems mentioned above, to the 
.'lief in the causality of one such Supreme Being, namely 
lod. 

By a careful consideration of the nature of agents or 
■uses, it can be established that they can be divided into 
^aree groups: — ( 1 ) agents who are different from the 
ifects they produce; ( 2 ) agents who are different as well as 
' i-different from the effects they produce and (3) agents 

are neither different, nor non-different, nor different as 
veil as non-different from the effects they produce. Even the 
iame agent may come under all of these three groups in 
dation to different effects he produces. The above classifi- 
tion 5£ agents, being not a classification of agents as mere 
eats, but in their relation to the various effects they 
bduce, it is impossible to characterize one agent as belong- 
5 to one of ihe above three groups, exclusive of the 
paining two. 

f 

Let us illustrate the point. An agent may be quite 
fferent from the effect he produces, as in the case of the 
Iter, the maker of pots. Here the potter is conceived as 
Lmere efficient cause of the pot. An agent may be not 
holly detached from the effects he produces, and conse- 
ueutly these effects -are different as well as non-different 
rrom him, as in the case of the individual living being 
who causes joy, sorrow and the like in himself. Here the 
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agent is both the efficient and material cause o£ the effect. 
Again, an agent may not be really modified by the effects he 
produces, as is the case with a person in dream. In dream, 
the dreamer does not purney forth to see the dream-objects, 
nor do the dream-objects enter into the dreamer from with- 
out, nor are they inferred cr remembered; but they are 
perceived, being produced at the time of their perception. 
These effects are inexplicable; that is, they cannot be main- 
tained to be different, non-different or different as well as 
non-diffierent from the agent. Here though the agent is both 
the efficient and the material cause of the effect, the causal 
relation is only apparent, because the effect appears and dis- 
appears without producing any real change in the nature 
of the so-called agent. 

1711611 God is regarded as the cause of the world, He is 
unavoidably conceived as an agent of any of these three 
types. If God is taken as an agent of the first type, then 
He is merely the efficient cause of the world, and His relation 
with the world is necessarily one of difference. In case He 
is looked upon as an agent of the second kind, He is both the 
efficient and material cause ot the universe. The World is. 
accordingly conceived as His manifestation, which is different 
as well as non-different from Him, In case He is regarded as 
an agent of the third type, He would be taken as the apparent 
efficient and material cause of the universe. He is then 
conceived as the unmodified substratum of the universe, and 
the universe as inexplicably appearing in Him and being 
neither different nor non-different from Him. In the 
succeeding sections we shall try to establish these three diffe- 
rent conceptions of God. 



SECTION I 


The Theory of G-od as the Efficient cause and 
atoms as the material cause of the world. 

To prove Grod as merely the efficient cause oC the world, 
it has to be demonstrated that effects are produced from 
some material cause which is governed and regulated by 
one Omniscient Omnipotent Conscious Being different from 
the material cause and its effects. Now, to find out the’ 
nature of the material cause the analysis of the nature of 
causality is needed. 

( a ) The Theory of Non-existent effect ( 

In order to ascertain what relation there is between 
the cause ( material ) and the effect, it has to be determined 
whether the cause contains the effect in its implicit form or 
the effect is a new thing altogether; in other words, whether 
the effect did or did not exist in any form before its pro- 
duction and whether it will or will not exist in any form 
after its destruction. To be assured of this, we have to 
depend on observation, analysis and inference. The thing’ 
produced may be thought of as being either as existent 
or as non-existent before its production or as . both 
existent and uon-existent or different from these 
three, or different even from these four. Of these, the 
third alternative is not tenable because the existent and 
the non-existem have contradictory attributes. It can in no 
way be possible that what is existent is non-existent, nor 
that both these are non-diffierent. The theory that the effect 
is neither existent nor non-existent but is inexplicable in- 
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volves contradiction. Thougli ttie affirmation of both exis- 
tence and non-existence and the denial of both existence 
and non-existence are nowhere to be found, still the affir- 
mation of existence is the denial of non-existence and the 
affirmation of non-existence is the denial of existence, 
hence when both are denied, there is contradiction. The 
view viz. the effect does not come under the four categories 
mentioned above, contradicts experience. So there cannot 
be such an effect. Nor can the nature of such an effect be 
proved. That whose nature cannot be proved must be a 
non-entity. 

Now the doctrine of existent effect and that of non- 
existent effect remain to be considered. Of these the doct- 
rine of the existent effect i. e. the view that the effect re- 
mains in the material cause before its production is unsound. 
AVhen we observe the objects which are causally related, we 
find that before the origination of the effect the cause alone 
exists, and the presence of the effect cannot be traced in it. 
It is by the perception of the specific characteristics of an 
object that its presence can be detected. But before an 
effect is actually produced from a cause, we perceive n© such 
characteristics, on the ground of which we can assert that 
the effect is present in any form in the cause. What we 
actually experience is that what was absent before has come 
into being from the cause which was existent from before- 
hand. Hence we conclude that the effect is non-existent in 
the cause before its production. Here non-existence is not 
the reason for production, but because there is no production 
of the existent, it is said that the non-existent is produced. 
Besides, up till the production of the effect, the ‘ prior 
negation ’ ( VFi’tR" ) of the effect is perceived. So it has to 
be admitted that at that time the effect was non-existent in 
the cause. Because the truth of this conclusion has become 
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established by perception, no conclnsion inconsistent with it 
can be proved by inference. INo inference which is 
contradictory to perception can be accepted as a proof. 
Since before the effects are produced, the prior negations of 
different effects are present in different causes, particular 
causes produce particular effects, and everything is not 
produced from everything. So the recognition of the view 
that the effect is, before its production, existent, is not 
necessary, but the theory of non-existent effect is to be 
accepted. The meaning of the non-existent effect is not 
that what is non-existent is effected, but that what is effected 
was non-existent. 

( b ) Inherence. 

From the above we gather that what is an effect is 
non-existent in the cause before its production, and it 
becomes non-existent again after its destruction. So it 
should be asserted that the effect is a new thing altogether, 
and that the cause and the effect are distinct. But we ex- 
perience that so long as the effect abides, it is not capable 
of separation from the material cause. To explain this in- 
separableness between two distinct entities, some intimate 
union has to be admitted. This is called the relation of 
Inherence (¥MPt). This explains the co-existence (wirpni^- 

) between the cause and the effect and also the cogni- 
tion namely that the effect abides in the cause 
This is not due to the relation of Conjunction. The ex- 
perience of conjunction and that of Inherence differ in an 
important point the former refers to the external meeting 
of two distinct entities, the latter to the internal correlati- 
vity of two inseparables. The only difference between 
ordinary relationship and Inherence is this : It is after it is 
produced that the fire becomes related to the ball of iron ; 
while in the case of Inherence, it is during the process of 
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production that one thing becomes related to the other by 
the peculiar nature of the potency of its cause ; e. y. in the 
case of the action of cutting and the object cut. This 
Inherence should be taken as a different category from the 
terms it relates, because it gives rise to the idea that ‘this 
subsists in that,’ in regard to all the other five categories ; 
and as such it cannot but be regarded as something different 
from these latter.'^ 

^ According to this theory, the world-system can be interpreted in 
terms of two kinds of categories (classes of entities namely posi- 
tive and negative. Of these, the positive categories, which are 
altogether distinct from each other, are six in number, viz. substance 
quality (507), action or movement genus or universality 

generality), inherence and speciality (particularity 

i^5t^=ultimate differentia). Substance has qualities and movement, 
and is the immediate basis of phenomena. Substance is of nine 
kinds — the five ‘bhutas' (called Barth, Water, Heat, Air and Akasha,) 
time, space, self and 'manash Time and space are all-pervading and 
eternal. Self is an all-pervading substance having the quality of 
knowledge. ‘Manas’ is the inner organ which links the self and the 
senses. It is non-pervading or atomic. Substance is divided into 
eternal and non-eternal. The substance having parts is non-eternal 
and the partless substance is eternal. The atoms of the four ‘bfiutas’ 
are eternal and the effects are non-eternal. Akasha, time, space, self 
and man as also are eternal substances. 

Quality is of twenty-four kinds. They are dependent on and 
quite distinct from substance. Of these, number, measure (dimension), 
separateness (severahty), conjunction, disjunction, heaviness (gravity), 
generated fluidity, remoteness (posteriority) and proximity (priority) 
— these are general qualities (common to more than one substance). 
Colour, taste (savour), odour, tangibihty or touch (together with tem- 
perature), vicidity, natural fluidity (e g. that of water), intelligenco 
(knowledge), happiness (pleasure), sorrow (pain), desiro, resentment 
(aversion), effort, virtue (merit), vice (demerit), SamslTira (manifest- 
ing itself in three ways, as continuance of movement in obedience to 
a given impulse, elasticity and memory) and sound — are the specific 
qualities (the qualities which do not remain in substances of diSerent-, 
kinds and are cognizable through one sense). 
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The mutual dependeuce or mutual particularisation of 
two related terms is the relation between them, and because 
the relation cannot be regarded as any of the related terms 
it must be thought of as different from each of them. 
Though the terms and the relation are determined as 
mutually dependent, still they are conceptually distinct. If 
they were not so, then this dependence would signify no- 
thing, nor could there be the possibility of the determination 
of anything. So inherence, while never becoming one with 
any of the related terms, stand for a relation between them. 
Hence, inherence, by not being dependent on any other 
relation, relates inseparably together such distinct entities as 
substance and quality, cause and effect, etc. Inherence 
is not the maker of a relation, but it is itself 
a relation. Wherever two entities inseparably conne- 
cted are determined by direct perception or inference, 
there the inalienable and non-accidental relation 
between them is observed. This proves the efficacy of re- 
cognising inherence as something different from the things 
related. Without recognising this relation, the insepar- 
ableness or mutual dependence, such as between substance 
and attribute, cause and effect, cannot be explained. The 
inherence does not come into being in order to make two 
non-related things related; it is because this relation is 

Action is of five kinds, viz. tkrowing upwards, throwing down, 
contraction, extending and going. Genua is of two kinds, being more 
and less extensive. Inherence is one. The relation expressed by 
luherenco subsists, for example, between the whole and its parts, the 
genus and the species, between a thing and its proportios, between 
movement and that which is moved. Speciality resides in eternal 
substances and is innumerable. By virtue of it the speciality of atoms 
renders po;3ibie formation of the univorso. Negation is of four 
kinds-jyior negation (non-existence of the eiJeot before its production) 
posterior non-existence (destruction), absolute negation and mutual 
negation (difference = reciprocal non-existence). 
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always present that by dint o£ it the cause and its effect, 
the substance and its quality, become united by a bond of 
inseparable union. The inherence, as a relation, is eternal. 
It does not mean that the two particular things, sharing the 
cause-effiect-relation, are eternal; but their relation is eter* 
nal. It further means that the cause-effiect-relation is natural 
and not produced by each other. If the substance and the 
attribute, or the cause and the effect were first separately 
existent and then became related or united by the relation 
o£ inherence, then alone their inherence could be called 
produced- Moreover, there is no operation of the cause 
for the production of inherence; so inherence is eternal. 
Everywhere the experience of inherence is of uniform 
nature, hence it is one. Parsimony of hypothesis (cWr) also 
demands the recognition of its oneness. 

By the above discussion, it is established that the effect 
is non-existent before production and after destruction ; 
and during its existence, it is distinct from the cause and 
is related to the same by inherence which is also distinct 
from both the terms related. 

( c ) Universal genus of ‘being’ ( existence ) 

We have found that things non-existent before produc- 
tion become existent after being produced from the cause, 
and existent things become non-existent by being destroyed. 
Hence existence and non-existence should be taken as attri- 
butes of things. As different things ( substance, quality 
and action ) become known uniformly as ‘existent’, and 
as there is no difference in the various notions of 
‘being,’ existence or being must be regarded as a general 
attribute. Though substance, quality and action are 
different categories, still they are pervaded by tfie one 
Attribute of ‘ existence *, so existence is the genus 
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like manhood pervading all human beings. As exis- 
tence serves to bring about only the inclusive notion 
and not notions of exclusion, it must be regarded as 
genus only, and not as an individuality- Without the 
acceptance of another separate category namely genus, 
there cannot arise the knowledge of uniform nature in 
manifold things- Existence must be accepted as objectively 
and eternally real, because the individuals of the past, 
present and future which are non-existent before their pro- 
duction, become existent by being related to it and it is 
cognised as something outside of ourselves. Existence 
pervades substance, quality and action through direct 
relation and pervades other categories through indirect 
relation. As inherence is one, it cannot have generality. 
If there is but one object, there can be no class, so existence 
cannot remain in inherence directly. And if further gene- 
rality is admitted in generality and so on, then there will 
be no finality So existence cannot remain in a less 

pervasive genus- There is existence in substance, quality and 
action. They have in them also their respective genus and 
thu3»through their common support, existence and these 
genera come to be related. So they appear as existent. 
Because everywhere existence is perceived as the same and 
there is no proof about its manifoldness, and also for the 
sake of parsimony of hypothesis, existence should be looked 
upon as one. Though different from those in which it 
inheres, it does not appear independently as isolated from 
them nor does it appear with them as a distinct entity, but 
manifests itself in them inseparably. This inseparableness 
is due to inherence. 

.(d) Effect Defined. 

Thus according to this theory, production ( the pro- 
perty of being an effect ) means (1) being in the relation of 
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inherence with the cause ( ; (2) being in the 

relation of inherence with the all-pervading genus called 
existence ( ) ; (3) being the counter- entity of its 
prior negation (wTHl'tHKidlP'ira ) ; i. e. to be the entity the 
previous absence of which was in the cause ; the pot is the 
counterpart of its antecedent non-existence ; and (4) tem- 
poral relation as specified in the first moment ( ) 

(e) Atomic Theory 

Now about the atomic theory. This theory recognises 
that many atoms by being conjoined become the producers 
in them of effects which are different from themselves. 
Let us prove this. It has been shown that the non-existent 
effects arise out of the existent causes. There cannot be 
the identity of the existent and the non-existent, hence the 
effect cannot be different as well as non-different from the 
cause, but the effects are altogether different from their 
causes. The material cause having not left its own nature 
becomes the producer in itself of effects which are absolu- 
tely different from it. The experience of distinctions in 
point of nature, capacity, efficiency, time, form, and 
number between cause and effect proves their difference. 
Now, in our experience we find that the parts by being 
combined form the whole which is a new entity. It is 
observed that the substances with parts, namely the cloth 
etc., are produced by substances like threads through their 
conjunction. The cloth is a whole, threads are its parts. 
Again, the thread is in its turn a whole and fibres are its 
parts. The fibre, in its turn, is a whole, it has got its own 
parts. If we never could come to last parts, we could not 
conceive the idea of the whole, and so the whole would be 
dissolved into nothing. Where this division of the part 
and the whole comes to an end and any further division 
becomes impossible, there remains the indivisible, the 
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furthest limit of division. This is called the atom. If 
such atoms be not recognised, then the difference of 
measure between big and small things cannot be accounted 
for. This difference is caused by the smaller and larger 
number of parts ; number gives increase in size. So if 
the division of their parts be not accepted as having ended 
somewhere, then each one would have an infinite number 
of parts, and owing to this the greater or less dimension 
of parts would not be ascertained ; in that case all objects 
should be regarded as having the same maguitude. But 
if the division of parts reaches its limit somewhere, then 
the number of parts of the small thing is ascertained to be 
less than that of the big thing. This explains the differ- 
ence of measure This utmost limit of the possibility of 
division gives the conception of an atom, which therefore is 
an indivisible partless particle of an elementary substance 
{bhuta). As it is partless, it is without any material cause. 
Hence it is indestructible. The destruction of the effect- 
substance can be due either to the separation of its parts 
from one another or the arrangement of the parts in a 
diffiof ent way or the destruction of the parts. If atoms are 
taken to be effects of any cause, then there would be an 
infinite regression, (3l^v-urT), and no account could be given for 
creation and dissolution These ultimate material 

atoms are of four kinds. In accordance with the rule that 
the attributes, inherent in the material cause, produce in 
effects other attributes of the like nature, we can infer from 
the observation of the four classes of elementary material 
bodies with four kinds of specific attributes, viz. colour, 
touch, odour and taste, that there must be four classes of 
atomic substances having respectively these four kinds 
of qualities.* 

* Among the five attributes of colour, taste, odour, touch and 
sound, the four attributes of colour etc. are respectively inherent in. 
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By previous reasonings it has been shown that the 
partless atoms must be accepted as the ultimate material 
substances, by whose conjunctions all material effects are 
produced. Hence the possibility of the conjunction of two 
atoms must also be accepted; because without conjunction 
of the parts there cannot be the production of any whole. 
By the conjunction of two atoms, a separate substance 
which is different from the two atoms is originated. By a 
mere conglomeration ( ) of imperceptible atoms (which 
are without magnitude and non-spatial ) the production of 
the perceptible effects like pots etc. cannot be explained. 
But on the ground of experience the possibility of the pro- 
duction of a separate effect with attributes different from 
those of the conjoining causes must be admitted. Thus 
the production of a separate substance by the combination of 
two atoms is quite admissible. This substance produced 
from two primary atoms conjoined is the first produced 
whole. It is still minute ( sij ) for it is without magnitude* 
Afterwards through the conjunction of three such double- 
atoms binary), triple atoms ( triad) are product 

ed. The number-two which belongs to two atoms produces 

laminous matter called Tojah, watery or liquid matter called Ap (^'^) 
odoriferous matter called Tritliivi or solid) and volatile matter 
called V&yu (qig or gaseous). Sound is taken by the protagonists of 
the above theory as being inherent in Akasha (cosmic ether). Bound 
is the characteristic (specific) quality of the ether, which is the medium 
of the undulations. These four kinds of the material bodies are as 
effects non-eternal and the four kinds of atoms which are their ulti- 
mate parts and material causes are eternal. But with regard to the 
fifth element namely Akasha, they hold, that it has no atomic parta 
and it is all-pervading and eternal. As sound is produced everywhere, 
its inherent cause namely Akasha, is all-pervading. It is one, motion- 
less, infinite and continuous substance. There is no proof of its hav- 
ing any part, so Akasha is not atomic; therefore it is eternal like' space 
and time and does not inhere in any substance. 
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in dual-atoms the quantity of smallness and shortness. The 
number of plurality in those atoms produces the quantity 
of bigness and length. As the effect of inany-ness ( ) 

in dual-atoms there is bigness (u?.TJf) in triple atoms. 
Triple atoms are the first among gross substances which are 
produced, so they are perceptible. In this way (substance 
gives birth to substance; attribute produces attribute) gradu- 
ally gross, grosser and grossest wholes( ) are produced. 
The entire material world of effects is in this process ])ro- 
duced from the innumerable material atoms, which thus 
constitute its material (inhering ) cause.* 

* “ The cosmogony of the Vaisosika system depends upon its 
theory of the atoms. It is also dominated by the wide-spread Indian 
coDception, that periods of creation and destruction of the universe 
follow one another in regular order ; and on each occasion the evolution 
and decay of the universe are effected in the same way and by the 
same causes... 

During the period of dissolution, by which, however, the three 
infinitely great anddherefore eternal and unchanging substances, ether,, 
space, and time, are unaffected, no combination of the four elements 
of gross matter takes place, nor any union between the numberless 
individual souls and the atoms. But the souls retain their merit and 
demerit in a latent condition in the shape of dispositions. When the 
retributive force of merit and demerit with all its inevitable conse- 
quences, which here also, just as in the other systems of Indian Phi- 
losophy, is the power that urges the universe on its course, is again 
aroused, the period of dissolution comos at once to an end. The souls 
therefore unite afresh with the atoms; and by this means a movement 
is started in the atomic elements which marks the boginmng of a 
new creation of the material univorto. This movement first originates 
in the atoms of the air, giving rise to double atoms, and through them 
to the gross material air which rushes forth and fills space Thereupon 
within the elements of air the atoms of water combine together, 
Avhonce in the same way the great ocean of the universe is produced. 
Within this ocean again the earth atoms come together, and form 
after £lie rise of double and triple atoms the solid mass of the firm 
earth. Finally, the element of fire comes into being, its atoms also 
6 
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Having shovyn the efEect-world, its material cause and 
the nature o£ the relation between themj let us turn to 
prove the efficient cause of the effect-world. 

The Prime Efficient Cause-Grod 

Wherever there is the quality or nature of being an 
effect chere is the characteristic of being produced 

by a doer or maker ( ). Owing to this invariable 

concomitance ( ssrrfa ), it is possible to infer the doer of the 

combining in the same way witliiii the water. Its origin is effected 
within the water, which in a certain aense represents the guard that 
restrains the destractive force of the fiery element, in order that its 
destroying power may be prevented from interfering with the organic 
course of tho evolution of the universe. After the material universe 
has thus come into being, empirical esistenoe begins afresh for the 
souls. These unite with bodies in accordance with the consequences 
of their work, still unexhausted from tho preceding world-cycle; and 
in a new aeries of existences heap up for themselves merit and guilt, 
and earn reward and punishment until the cycle comes to an end,... 

The process of the dissolution of the universe goes on, then, in 
the following manner. The affections disappear which are evoked by 
the action of merit and demerit in the individual souls, and which 
form the bond between body, the senses, and the external world. The 
motive force therefore is restrained which maintains the cycle of 
existence. The bond is consequently broken which exists by the 
power of merit and demerit between the material atoms and indivi- 
dual souls. The four atomic elements are now dissolved in regular 
succession, the earth in water, the water in 6re, the fire in air. The 
process of the dissolution of the atomic elements is effected in the 
reverse order to that of the formation of the material products from 
the atoms, affecting first the triple atoms, and after their destruction, 
when only double atoms remain, seizing in turn upon these, so that 
finally each of the four elements maintains its existence in the form 
of isolated atoms.” 

(R. Garbe’s “Vaisesika” — Taken from Eacyclopeedia of Beligioa^ 
and Ethics Tol. 12. ) 



earth etc., on the strength of the logical ground or the 
middle term ( ^ ), namely the quality of being an effect. 
In other words, what is an effect (^) is necessarily pro- 
duced by a doer ( ) ; hence the doer of the earth etc. 

is inferred. That doer must be the eternal omniscient 
omnipotent God. 

To explain : — We find that the doer of an effect poss- 
esses direct knowledge about the material cause and knows 
beforehand that such an effect can be produced from such 
a cause ; and also he has the will to create the pre-coneeived 
effect from that cause and makes efforts for its production. 
Now in the present case the doer of the world must be 
conceived as possessed of the direct knowledge of atoms 
and the definite idea of the world that should be produced 
from them, and as endowed with such will and effort, as 
may be required for the production of this vast complicated 
world out of those atoms. But the knowledge of these 
supersensuous innumerable materials and of the enormously 
vast world with countless varieties of objects, and of the 
plan and process of their production, and also the power 
of will and effort necessary for bringing about their pro- 
duction, are not possible for any human being, however 
extraordinarily wise and powerful he may be. Moreover, 
before the actual production of the world the existence of 
any created being is out of the question. Thus an all- 
knowing, almighty, eternal anti self-existent Agent must 
be recognised. He must be bodiless and His knowledge, 
will and effort must be eternal and without any limit. 
Whoever is embodied falls into the category of effect, and 
his knowledge, will and effort must be non-eternal and 
limited. Thus the- necessity of recognising the eternally 
self-e5dstent, omnipotent and omniscient, bodiless but 
active God as the efficient cause of the world is established.. 



But He is to be conceived not merely as the active self- 
conscious Agent, who bi’ought about the conjunction of the 
atoms and the particular forms of their arrangements with 
a view to the production of the world of effects. The order 
and adjustment, the laws and regulations, the plan and 
purpose, which are evident in the constitution and process 
of the world-system, clearly indicate that He is also the 
governor and regulator of this wmidd. Thus,, according to 
this view, God is the creator as well as the Governor of 
the world, though God created it out of the eternal and 
indestructible material atoms. 



SECTION 11. 


The Theory of ,God as the efficient canse and 
Frakriti as the Material Cause* 

INTRODUCTORY. 

There is another view which also holds God as the 
efficient cause of the world; but in order to find out the 
material cause, it bases its arguments on the theory of pre- 
existent effect and arrives at the conception of one Pri- 
mordial Energy called Prakriti out of which the world is 
evolved. Now let us explain the nature of the doctrine of 
pre-existent effect and how this leads to the conception of 
Prakrit! as the material of the world. 

(a) The Theory of Pre-Existent Effect, 

According to this theory, the effect remains even 
before its production in the material cause in subtle form, 
so the existent-effect alone becomes manifested through 
the function of the agent ; the production of the non- 
existent is not possible, nor the destruction of the existent, 
therefore merely the appearance and disappearance are 
designated by the words production and destruction respect- 
ively. To explain, — from a non-r elated cause a non- 
related effect is not produced, but there is the production 
of a related effect from a related cause. If before the 
production of the effect there is its absolute non-existence 
in the cause, then these effects will not be related with the 
cause, which can have relation only with something existent, 
and not with any thing non-existent- The relation of the 
existent and the non-existent is not possible. If the pro- 
duction of an effect, which before its actual manifestation 
is in,no way related with its cause, be accepted, then there 

■*Tlie Pashupata-Sliaiva and Madhva-Vaianava. 
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woald be no rulewith regard to the cause-effiect-relation 
of entities. In that case anything could be produced from 
anything without any regularity, and no anticipation or 
prediction could be made as to what effect should follow 
from what cause. For example, the pot could not in that 
case be uniformly expected to be produced from the earth, 
or the golden ornament from gold. To avoid this disorder, 
it has to be admitted that before production also, the 
particular effect remains in some way related with the 
particular cause. But this relation cannot be conceived as 
possible, unless both the cause and the effect are existent, 
though the effect may not be present in the form in which 
it appears after what is called its production. There can 
possibly be no relation between two entities, one of which 
is existent and the other is not. Moreover, the conception 
of an entity being a cause implies even to the most ordinary 
understanding that it has the potency to produce some effect* 
Here it may be asked, is the potency or the productive energy 
of the cause to be supposed as present indefinitely without 
any reference whatsoever to any particular effects, or is it 
to be regarded as related to particular effects, that -may 
possibly be produced from it ? If the first alternative be 
accepted, then there would be disorder, there being no order 
as to what would he produced from what. If the second 
alternative is granted, then the theory of the Pre-existeut~ 
effect should be recognised. 

Hence, though we cannot actually perceive the effect 
in the cause before its production, it is a logical necessity 
to admit that the effect is in some way existent in the 
nature of the cause, even before it appears with its percept- 
ible forms and attributes through the process of production. 
How then can we reconcile this conception of the "Pre- 
existence of the effect with the absence of its perception and 
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the efficacy of production ? This is the question we have 
to discuss next. 

(b) Kelation between Cause and Effect. 

According to this theory, the effect exists before pro* 
duction in the cause in an uumanifested state. That is to 
say, its special features and attributes, as we notice them 
after production, remain undifferentiated and hence unified 
with those of the cause before production. Accordingly at 
that stage its existence is veiled, potential and undetectable. 
Afterwards due to the operation of agencies, which act as 
efficient causes, that veil which obstructed its manifestation 
is removed and the effect becomes actually and perceptibly 
manifested. Its distinguishing features and attributes are 
then differentiated and exhibited, and it becomes an actual 
effect. When the effect is destroyed, it goes back to its 
cause, its distinguishing features aud attributes disappear, 
and it remains in the uninanifested state again. During its 
existence as a distinct entity also, it is not dissociated from 
its material cause. Though differentiated, still it remaiu-s 
essentially related to, inseparable from and identified with 
the cause. Hence the effect, so far as its essence is concerned, 
is identical with the cause from which it comes forth. Thus 
the effect is nothing but the actual manifestation of the 
cause in a form in which it bad the potentiality to manifest 
itself. So the cause should be taken as modifying itself into 
the effect, and the effect should be regarded as the modifi- 
cation of the cause. Modification means the 

sequence of one phase of an object by another and implies 
the identity of the object inspite of the variation of its 
aspects. Hence, the effect is only an aspect or a mode of 
its material cause. * Therefore the relation between the 
cause and the effect is difference-non -difference. Where 
there is absolute difference there is no notion of inseparable 
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co-existence ( ), and where there is absolute 
non-difference, there also no such cognition takes place. 
So if the effect were not both different as well as non- 
different from the cause, they would not be inseparably 
co-existent. This difference-non-difference may be taken 
mainly in three senses ••-(1) the difference (negation o£ non- 
difference) of the cause and the effect is their essence 
and the non-difference of them is their relation of identity, 
(2) The difference of the cause and the effect is their 
essential positive quality and their non-differenee implies the 
absence of absolute difference between them. (3) Both differ- 
ence and non-difference are the essential qualities of the 
cause and the effect and are equally positive in character 
like colour and taste. Difference and non-difference are 
not contradictory because they do not belong to the very 
same aspect, but to different aspects of the cause and the 
effect. Effect is nou-diffierent from the cause with regard 
to substance and it is different from it with regard to 
specific features or particularisations, 

( c ) Prakrit! as Modified Cause. 

From the analysis of the nature of the relation bet- 
ween cause and effect, it is evident that the effects, before 
their production, are present in the cause in the potential 
or rmmanifested state, that in production the cause modi- 
fies itself into the diversities of those effects, which were 
potentially present in it, and that the diverse effects, when 
produced, though differentiated from one another and from 
the cause in respect of their forms and attributes, are still 
inseparably related to and identified with it in respect of 
their substance. Hence when from the "nature of effects we 
are required to infer the nature of their cause, we have to 
bear these requirements of causality in mind. 
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Wbfifr we- ai^e iaEetf the cause of this vaet world of 
ditefie effieot® we’ Should coacedve the n*^fcure of the c^use in 
shdhs^wa'y as to fiilfil these coudilaons; Where there are inse- 
pSifSiible' <ionneotions' among tte effects, there must be unity 
itf fheif cahSe. ThC diVerSfties of the world, though having 
•yaiisionS points of difference, are interconnected. These 
differences are limited and measurable, and not absolute 
and untneasurable. Their inter-relations and inter-actions 
ifnply their underlying unity- In the absence of such a unity, 
the bewildering diversities of effects could not have formed 
a unitary world-system, just as in the absence of an under- 
lying principle of unity, the root, the trunk, the branches, 
the leaves and the fruits, inspite of their differences, could 
not have constituted one whole tree. Hence the ultimate 
material cause of the world must be conceived as one Entity, 
which can have the potentiality of all the diversities of the 
World within itself and which is capable of modifying itself 
through progressive stages into all these diversities. More- 
over, the effects which are pervaded by one general charac- 
teristic are found to be the outcome of one material cause 
whicli contains the same element as its effects. For example, 
gold is the cause of various ornaments and contains the same 
element as the ornaments do. In other words, effects are 
pervaded by the nature of their material cause. 

According to this principle, if we can discover some 
universal character in the entire mental and physical world, 
this must be present in the subtle state in its ultimate 
material cause. By analysis of all material objects and 
mental faculties, it is found that the properties of inertia, 
activity and self-manifestation are present everywhere. 
Everything has naturally a tendency to remain in the state 
in which it is. At the same time every thiOg- has- a tendency 
to ftiove or act or bha^ge for the manifestation' of what 
7 
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■is lateat in it, — for the realisation of its potentiality. 
Everything has also the state of self-manifestation, — - 
becoming what it was capable of becoming. ( Inertia, 
lethargy, indiSerence, conservation, etc., are all the different 
forms in which the property of inertia is found to exist 
in the physical and mental world. Movement, change, 
forwardness, sorrow, restlessness, reformism etc., are 
the various forms in which the property of activity 
appears. Similarly, realisedness, manifestedness, calmness, 
fulfilment, enjoyment, etc., are the various ■ forms in which 
the property of self-manifestation is found). These three 
properties are found to be combined with each other in all 
objects. They are found in different degrees of predomi- 
nance in different objects. These three are called Sattva, 
Rajas and Tamas respectively. Since these three elements 
being combined constitute the universal character of every 
object, gross or subtle, material or mental, they must con- 
stitute the nature of the ultimate material cause also, As 
Sattva, Rajas;and Tamas have a place in all products, it is a 
necessary inference, from the principle that the product is 
simply the material cause in a definite stage of evoKrtion, 
that they must have already existed in that first cause. It 
is through the unequal combinations of these three elements 
that the divergences of effects, which are the modifications 
of the ultimate cause, take place. In the ultimate cause 
they should have equal combination, so that it would be a 
state of complete unmanifestation. 

Thus it is concluded that the ultimate cause of the 
world is an entity which is constituted of Sattva, Rajas and 
Tamas, combined in equal proportion, and which is therefore 
the potential state of the entire diversified world. 

Moreover, activity is always seen to arise from some 
power. Power means the unpaanifested state of the effect 
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which is yet to manifest itself and there cannot be power 
•without a support, the support of its power is established as 
pnmanifest. 

From this analysis of the nature of cause it can be in- 
ferred that the ultimate cause of the world must be of the 
nature of Power or Energy, in which all things exist 
in the unmanifested state, and nothing has yet been 
manifested 

f 

Thus in accordance with this line of thinking we come 
to the conclusion, that the ultimate material cause of the 
world must be one undifferentiated unmanifested self-existent 
Energy, which has the inexhaustible store of Sattva, Piajas 
and Tamas equally combined with each other in its nature, 
in which the entire world exists in the potential state, and 
which modifies itself in progressive stages into the vast 
diversified world of mental and material objects. This is 
the conception of Prakriti. 

The purport of the above we may put in another way, 
Prakriti as the ultimate cause of the world can be proved on 
the following five grounds : — - (l) all effects are the 
manifestations of their subtle state which is nothing but an 
energy (^Tnp?r: (2) there is the manifestation of all 

effects from their cause ( ), (3) at the time of 
dissolution all effects become merged in their cause ( 

(4) all effects are limited ( ) and (5) the 
different effects are experienced as having the same nature 

Let us elucidate the fifth reasoning. Here we infer the 
nature of Prakriti >as constituted of Sattva, Rajas and Tamas 
on the ground that all the objects of the world have these 
three constituents in common. 



Sattiva, Mgfts* atid Tanias can be \^arloa^ly interpreteds.* 
We'hl'V'e’giveii one iMer^rCfation 6f‘thei!n in the ppededing? 
exposition. Here we should take up another interpretaMoUy 
namely, that they mean pleasure, pain and stupor respective- 
ly. These three can be taken subiectively as well as objecti- 
vely. Pleasure, pain and stupor not only exist as subjective 
and individual experiences, but have their objectively 
correlatives in the external world. As they are found to be 
present in all the diversities of effects constituting the world,, 
they can be inferred to be the constituents of its ultimate 
cause namely f rakriti, where they exist in a subtle form 
and in equilibrium. 

It may be objected that pleasure, pain and stupor are 
mental states, and they Cannot be accepted as the constitu- 
ents of the material thiUgs. But this objection is not sound. 
The faculties of experience and the objects of experiencfe 
cannot be made of essentially different constituents. If 
they were of different stuff, there could be no relation 
between them. The sense of seeing and that which is seen 
must be of the saiUe essence. We can know that We have 
got the sense of Seeing, because colours are seen by us ; “and 
we can know that colours exist, because we see them. Thus 
the sense of seeing and the colours are so constituted that 
one cannot be conceived except in terms of the other. This 
implies that they must be of the same essence. That is th& 
case with all special senses and their objects. 

Now, what we call the subjective faculties and the 
objective materials are all really belonging to the category 
of ‘objects’ or drisya with reference to the conscious selves 
puf%m, which alone are the ultimate subjects or seers 
dfakri. All these mental and material objects appear 
before the selves as agreeable hta, disagreeable anista •'and 
as stupefying ( i. e. as producing a sense of stupor, in 



Tvliich agreeableness and disagreeablepe?8 cannpt be dlgcri” 
'mipated). It is because the cpnscioixs'aelf receiyes tbepi as 
agreeable, disagreeable or stupefying, that they pan be 
illuminated and evolved and can play their parts in the 
presence of this self. If they are not so received, they are 
as good as nothing to it. This is true of the subjective 
faculties as well as the objective materials, though the latter 
are received through the former and their agreeableuess, 
disagreeableneas and stupefyingness also become exhibited 
through their relation to the former. Hence it is legiti- 
mately interred that agreeableness, disagreeableness and 
stupefyingness are the universal essential characteristics of 
all that constitute the objective world, consisting of the 
subjective faculties as well as their objects. They are 
called mkha (pleasure), diihkha (pain), moha (stupor). These 
bree positive elements which are irreducible to one another, 
being present in the nature of all effects, presuppose their 
presence iu a subtle and unmanifested form in the ultimate 
jnaterial cause. Therefore the ultimate cause namely 
Prakrlti must have these three constituents in its nature. 
Prakriti, iu spite of its unity and indivisibility, is composed 
of three diiferent substances, termed gunas. 

It may be asked why ‘ Prakriti ’ is accepted as the 
prime material cause, and not atoms. According to the 
doctrine of pre-existence of the effect, the effect present in 
the unmanifested state in the cause comes out in production, 
and again, when destroyed, passes into the same unmanifes- 
ted condition. This is what is meant by production and 
destruction of the effect. But the gross world beginning 
from dual-atoms and ending in the grossest possible things 
can ne.ither abide in nor enter into individual atoms in 
unmanifested form. So the atoms cannot be the said cause. 
Because of the measured character of the world beginning 
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'from the empirical cosmic intelligence ( ) to earth, its 
entrance into its material cause can be explained only if 
Prakriti, and not the atoms, is taken as the prime material 
cause. Besides, because there is the identity of the effect 
in its cause, Prakriti should be recognised as the cause. The 
effect cannot have their identity in the atoms. Besides, 
intelligence and the like require power to produce their own 
effects, and this power is nothing but the identity of Pra- 
kriti in intelligence and the like. Besides, the effect issues 
out of the cause, that is, the cause is the unmanifest state of 
the effect- Because the effects abide in the cause by entering 
into it, so the cause whence all effects issue is Prakriti which 
is unmanifest in nature. 

(d) Cosmogony. 

From ‘ Prakriti ’ evolves Mahai ( the empirical 
unindividuated cosmic consciousness. It is the empirical 
consciousness which is the first or most fundamental, and, 
therefore, the most pervasive of evolutes. From the unin* 
dividuated consciousness evolves the individuated self -con- 

o 

sciousness or Ego (Ahamk5,ra 3T? )-the dynamic ego or the 
ego in ceaseless mutation. This Ego evolves the Tanmdiras 
( elements which have reached the absolute limit of simplicity 
as such ), the cognitive senses, senses of action and ‘manas’. 
From Tanmdiras or five subtle elements ( non-particula- 
rised sound, touch, colour, taste and smell) are evolved 
five Maliahlmias or gross elements having particularised 
sound, touch and the like.*' 

* (<t) “The common acceptation of these terms is misleading as 
it has led to the identification of the mahabhitas with the most striking 
things in the world, viz., ethereal space, the aerial regions, fire, water 
and earth. But ether is not composed of sounds, or air of thermal 
variations or the earth of odoilrs. In fact, every attempt to under- 
stand the nature of the Samkhya elements mnst fail unless the 
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The necessity of recognising God as the efficient 
cause established. 

Among those who adhere to the theory o£ pre-existent 
effect and trace the source of the world to an unmanifested 

student bears steadily in mind that it ia the world oi experience that 
is analysed and that introspection is the method employed for tho 
purpose. 

It may be objected that this study of perceptual experience 
ignores weight and impenetrability and tho geometrical properties of 
material things. But shape, magnitude and position are given accord- 
ing to Samkhya with colour and with thermal sensation through 
touch in so far as these are limited or defined, though of course fuller 
notions are obtained by the use of the organs of action. And percep- 
tions of weight and impenetrability are, as we have seen, so overlaid 
with subjective factors as to render them rather inexact source of 
information. Besides, whatever they yield of philosophical import 
may be had through the special senses as well, because it is about the 
contending principles of mutability and inertia, which appear also in 
varying degrees in colour, sound, etc. These principles come indeed, 
to the fore in pervasiveness, mobility, radiation, fluidity and hardness, 
and so they are regarded as additional expressions ( dvitiya rtipas ) of 
the elements. But special stress is needed on them only where the 
object is to discover tho laws of motion and rest or to control the 
forces of nature, while for the purpose of philosophy the simpler con- 
ception of mahahhutas is adequate. There is, however, no real surren- 
der of concreteness in it, but only asliifting of emphasis in keeping 
with the scope of the enquiry. When the emphasis is laid on other 
features as they are so often in physical science and in our ordinary 
concerns, the same realities are called vyavaharila bhutas or elements 
of practical life.” 

( Taken from Dr. Jajneshwar Ghosh’s Introduction to ‘‘The 
Samkhya Sutras of Banoasikha and other Ancient Sages” 

(5) Let US show in short the difference ia the division of cate- 
gories accepted by the Yaiseaikas and Samkhyas. The Yaisesikas 
recognise four kinds of atoms (with odour, taste, colour and touch) as 
ultimate cause, whereas the Samkhyas regard three varieties of eternal 
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Prakriti, there is one view* whiph holds tha^: Prakriti 
manifests and evolves itself spontaneously into the world of 

mattet called ‘Gunaa’ aa ultimatie cauae. Th.Q Samkhyaa do not accept 
the presence of the attribute of odour etc. and the generalities like 
earthnesa in Prakriti. Intelligence (huMM) is taken by the Samkhyas 
as the naaterial cause of 'ego’ from -which ( 'ego’ ) are produced 'maiiaa’, 
the senses and five 'tanmAtras’. According to the Vaisoaikaa, intelli- 
gence (which is knowledge) is not the cause of any essence inner or 
outer rather it is produced through the conjunction of self with 
'manas’ and senses. Ego is nothing but a form of kno-wledge which 
is an attribute (non-eternal ) of self. Mams is atomic hence eternal. 
So it does nob require 'ego’ for its cause. The five sense- 
organa (fn^I^JT) are elemental ; so their ultimate essences are five 
elements and not ego. The so-called senses of action are 

considered by tbe V aisesika as particular parts (s^spr^) of body like 
other limbs (sr^) so they are not eenaea. Now about TanmAtras. 
TanmAtras or fine elements ( in Samkhya view ) do not corres- 
pond to atoms ( in V aisesika view ) because these tanmAbras are 
not indivisible, atomic and eternal. The Vaisesikas think that 
among the five Taumdtra those which are eternal have no need of 
cause and those which are non-eternal have not also need for material 
cause, ('parinama’ as change of form is not recognised by them). 
The non-eternal tanmatras are produced in their o-vvn support in some 
cases through tanmatra of similar kind and in others through 'bon- 
junotion of heat. In all cases tanmAtras are without material cause 
and are supported in something else (by the relation of inher- 
ence. The inherent cause can he both of similar and dissimilar kinds 
from the effect, whereas material cauae can only be of similar kind 
from the efiect). According to the Vaiseakas, the five elements are 
not produced from Tanmatra, hut are the supports of sound and the 
like or their inherent cause. 

The Samkhya division of ^categories is not like the Vaisesikas. 
The Vaisesikas acknowledge seven categories viz. Substance, quality, 
action, genus, particularity, inherence and negation. The Samkhyas 
partly accept the first three categories and discard altogether the other 
four. The Samkhyas do not take quality and action as absolutely 
distinct from substance but as modification or another form of.sub- 


^The Sankhya~View. 
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effects in the presence of innumerable changeless indifferent 
pure consciousnesses ( Purusas or selves ). It 4oes nojt 
recognise any logical necessity for recognising one self? 
conscious efficient cause namely God for bringing out the 
effects out of that ultimate material cause. But othcM 
generally find it difficult to maintain how an unconscious 
entity like Prakriti can move and act and produce a systeni 
of effects without a conscious mover and regulator. Jf 
Prakriti is induced to act by the self, then the independence 
of Prakriti will be contradicted and there will be the loss of 
indifference and unchangeability on the part of Purusa. As 
the constituents of Prakriti are material in nature, 
they cannot of themselves act and thereby disturb 
their homogeneity leading to their inequality. In 
our experience we find that inertia is the property 
of matter and that it cannot spontaneously move or 
transform itself or regulate its movements and transforma- 
tions without the operation of some conscious agent. On 
the ground of such observed concomitance between the 
modification of unconscious matter and operations of 
conscious agents, these philosophers establish the existence 
of God as the conscious agent determining the modifi-cation 

stance. Of the nine snbstancea the Samkhyas recognise fire, earth, 
■water, air, A,kasha, self and manas. Time and space are not taken 
as independent substances but as qualities of eternal matter 
regarded as a unity. In Voisesifca view ftkasha is all-pervading 
and eternal. According to the theory of the Samkhyas, likasha is 
an ofiect of tanmatra, it does not pervade its cause (the tanm5,tra of 
sound) and the cause of tanmatra (viz, ego, intelligeuce). According 
to the Samkhyas, self is mere consciousness without attribute. The 
Vaisesikas regard self as unconscious and endowed -with attributes . 
Both take the self as eternal, all-pervadlng and many. The Samkhyas 
considei'the self as mere witness, whereas the Vaisesikas do not 
accept any witness-consciousness at all. 

8 
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of Prakriti and thus operating as the efficient cause of 
the world. Because Prakriti is unconscious it cannot have 
the power of freely producing its effects, nor can there be 
any design or purpose in the multifarious effects produced 
from it ; hence there must be some Being endowed with 
intelligence and will to manifest the world of effects out of 
the material cause and to produce a harmonious world- 
system with design and purpose. 



APPENDIX A 

The Problem of ©hange 

“ A careful and systematic study of the problem of 
change led in ancient India to the formulation of three 
broad theories viz. Arumbha Vada (3TrrfV[;nq;)j Parinama Vada 
(qiTljiwsi^) and Vivartta Vada 

The or the Doctrine of Origination (genesis) 

is the view of the Naiyayika and Vaisesika to whom the 
effect is entirely a different thing from the productive 

material .the parts, by reason of combination, result in 

the formation of the whole which is a new entity, pure 
and simple. 

But what is the bearing of this doctrine on the problem 
of Change? The question is whether change is predicable 
of the whole (37^^) or of the ultimate particles or of both. 

The Vaisesika says that the particles change and that 
the resultant whole also consequently changes. This is of 
the ^nature of chemical change and is due to the influence of 
"tejas ( ). The constant change going on in the 
world is in the end reducible to this type. In other words, 
if X represents the whole consisting of parts represented by, 
say, a, b, c and d, we might say that the change of a, b, c, d, 
into a’, b’, c’ , d’ , by the assumption of new qualities would 
necessarily involve the destruction of x and of the origin of 
a new whole, called y (the atoms remain the same, but 
their qualities change). This theory therefore assumes a 
double series of change — one in the parts and one in the 
whole. But why does a &c. change into a’, etc. ? It is not 
natural, of course ; for this would violate the postulate that 
no motion is inherent in a thing. To explain this change the 
Vaisesika assumes the contact of a &c. with the particles of 
" tejas " which penetrate into the body by means of pores- 
(according to Vaisesika, every substantial product is. 
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porous and pervious)j break tbe contact of the atoms and 
produce in them a change of qualities. The atoms, as thus 
changed, are united again and form a fresh whole. This 
" tejas ” is not only what we ordinarily call fire. It is 
ultimately tho Solar Energy which therefore stands at the 
root of all physical and chemical changes i,n t^e world. 

But the Naiyayika does not agree in this. He holds, 
against the Vaisesika, the solidity of a substantial product 
and its impenetrability by heat particles which act upon 
the body as a whole and produce in it change of qualities. 
Thus though the substance is constant, fropi its origin till 
its destruction, it is subject to change so far as its qualities 
are concerned. 

The Vedantist does not admit with the Vaisesika, that 
difference of size ('TRrrFr) is the cause of difference of subs- 
tance; hence the dharmi, say, the jar, remaining the same, 
its former ‘ ‘rQpa” (^) is destroyed and is replaced by a 
new " rupa similarly the animal organism remaining Hhe 
same, its leanness is due to falling off of 

particles and its fatness may be explained as due 

to accretion of new particles. Thus the body of A. 

when one year old would be identical with his body in his 
SOth year, although there may be an entire change of 
particles and difference of size. In other words it is the 
same body in different states 

The problem of change has received a gopd deal of 
attention and careful treatment in the hands of Sankhya 
and especially of Yoga. Parinaraa ('tRotw) means dis- 
appearance of one “ dharma ” followed by the appearance 
of another, within the same subject or dharmi. The word 
is used to indicate the process when it refers ,to the subject, 
and the result of this process when it refers to the predicate, 
dharma. In popular usage and in later literature this word 
is found synonymous with Vikara. 
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This Pariii^ma is tlwfaefold, according as it concerns* 
dharma {^A), laksana (55^) and avast hd (aK^»n). The ed- 
finition of “ parinama ” given above is that of dharma pari- 
nSraai Laksanaparinama is the name of the change in 
regard to laksana or time — sequence, i. e., past, present and 
future. The grammatical tenses correspond to this parinama 
i’ll nature. The laksana too is not conceived as an ultimate 
uWit arid is further analysable into what we may call 
“ avastha ” of states, viz. new or old. Each such state is 
supposed to be ultimate and momentary. This kind of pari- 
nama is not really expressible in language. This being the 
case the evolution of Nature may be supposed to consist of 
a series of such successive moments. In this ceaseless 
stream of parinama everything is being carried away from 
the future through the present into the past. But the futme 
(orqhtrT) and the past (sirTRi) being nothing but Unmanifest 
Prakrit!, every parinSma is a passage from the Unmanifest 
in€o manifestation and feton into the Unmanifest. This re- 
presents a circle, of which one half, viz. passage from Unmani- 
fest into manifestation, i. e. from the future into the present, 
stands for what is known as and another half i. e. 

returri-from' manifestation into the Unmanifest, i. e. from the 
present to the past for This is true of all the 

three kinds of parinama. 

Thus the triple pafinSma represents a series of three 
circles not mutually exclusive but really concentric, “dliurina 
parinSma ” being the outermost and the “avastha parinama" 
fire inmost of the group. But dharma and avastha are rela- 
tive concepts merely and arc identical. The author of Yoga- 
bhasya (iftn’Tt’ssr) clearly states that the change of dharma in 
a dharmi, of laksana in a dharma and of avastha in a laksana 
is the sante process, being characterised by modification of 
the substance and ittv’olving a transition of states 
(Balaraiha points out that the three parinamas ate jfeally 
cases of cr they are all to be labelled as 
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■ since all the mutations are in the Dharmi as their permanent 
abode.) 

This change is incessant and uncaused. Is pervades the 
"whole realm of Nature. It is said that nothing that is made 
of gunas is ever, even for a single moment, at rest and this 
for the simple reason that gunas are by nature fickle. ■ Even 
in the state of Dissolution when the manifested Universe is 
resolved into Prakriti, this change or mutation still conti- 
nues — this is vftorw. It is only Purusa or the Self which 

is truly immutable, being be5’'ond Prakriti. 

Now a dhanna or state, unless it is present, must be 
either past or future ; but in all these states the dharmi of 
which these are affirmed, is constant. A dharma is a parti- 
cular Sakti pertaining to a substance and is inferred to exist 
in it from its action, viz. from the production of a particular 
effect. It is subject to mutation, but is never annihilated 
(cf. Conservation of energy). The present or (actual) 
dharma is one which is described as “ " and 

this is the object of our immediate consciousness, 
and is differentiated on the one hand from the past or 
which has ceased to be active ) and on 

the other from the future (possible) or qrf wliish has 

not yet commenced to operate. Of these dharmas the pre- 
sent only is felt as distinct (t^t^pj) from Prakriti by reason of 
its manifest character, and one might say that this alone 
exists. And we know that the Buddhists actually denied 
the others. The past and the future dharmas are not direct- 
ly known. The truth in the matter seems to be that these 
dharmas rest in Prakriti as in union with it and are not dis- 
tinguishable, not only from one another but even as dharmas. 
Their essence is the essence of the Dharmi. 

Hence it follows that the dharmas are two-fold, accord- 
ing as they are manifest (arprsq^ ) or nnmanifest (awTt^^r^) 
and the Dharmi is the substance which persists (gT«i?ft) in 
them both and consists of a double nature viz. it is a 
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as well as a i. e., as a it persists in and is identi- 
cal with 5,TRT and dharma and as a it persists in 

and is the same as In other words, every effect or 

manifest product, in so far as it is a manifestation, is an 
ihdividual (f^^) and considering its past and future un- 
raanifest condition is identical with the universal Being or 
Prakrit! (^fPTP^). The relation of cause and effect being 
identity in difference (rn^?’^r) every effect has an individual 
character (derived from its difference from cause) and stands 
by itself, distinct from everything else in creation and has 
also a Universal character (derived from its identity with 
cause) by virtue of which it is perceived as one with every- 
thing else in nature.” 

[ Taken from “ The Problem of Causality — Sankhya-— 
Yoga View”— by Mahamahopadhyaya Gopinath Kaviraj.] 



SECTlOliT nt. 


^hieory otf Gtfd aa the efficient ahd material 
ef the #6rM'.* 

In the vie'w explained at the Close of the previous 
sCtotidfij if has been foniad that Prakriti, being by itself un^ 
ccMscidts and of Composite nature, cannot be conceived as 
sfe'ft-re^kfing and self -illumined. Its manifestation and 
modification pfesuppose a conscious tUover and regulator, 
wbo should therefore be regarded as the efficient cause of 
the world-system evolved out of this Energy. But if this 
conscious Being and the unconscious primordial Energy be 
conceived as two absolutely different entities, the essential 
and inalienable relationship between the two can in no way 
be rationally explained. If both of them be self*existent, 
then there could be no reason why there should be the 
eternal relation of the mover and the moved, regulator and 
the regulated, the illuminer and the illumined between them. 
Hence it is necessary to conceive this Energy as the Power 
( Sakti ) of the conscious Being, so that the existence 
of the former should be regarded as completely dependent 
xipon that of the latter. In this way the conclusion is arrived 
at that the ultimate Reality behind this universe is one 
Absolute Self-conscious personal Being, who through the 
modification of His power creates and preserves this uni- 
verse and at the same time retains His immutable trans- 
cendent character by dint of which He regulates and illu- 
mines it. Here we find the conception of one personal 

* Bamanuja, Nimbarka, Ohaitanya, Vallabba ; t'ir-lShaiva,. 
Srikantka-Shaiyism, Kashmiri-ShaiYism ( PratyaYijna ) and Shakta 
Tantra. 
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God who is the efficient as Avell as the material cause of the 
world.* 

Cosmogony ; — During tlia time of dissolution, all individual 
living beings remain merged in God. At that time God becomes out 
of His own will united with the homogeneous state of Gunas. Prakriti 
havi the nature of three Gunas is dependent on God. At the 
beginning of creation, God beholds ( ) Prakriti, so there is 
agitation ( stitr ) m Gunas, hence the production of the world in re- 
gular order. ( Tho following stages of evolution are analogous to thj 
Bankhya-view ) From tho agitation of Gunas there is manifestation, 
of intelligence (^f[^ ) at first, from there is the production of 
3Tf^f ( ego ), from the Sattva portion of 3Tf 'manas’ comes out, from 
Bajas portion of ten kinds of external organs are produced, from 
the Tama portion of Jtf the five ( Tanmatras ) are manifested, 
from the Tama portion of 3t|- with the help of five there is 

the production of five elements ( ). 



APPENDIX B. 

I. 

Among the advocates of the present view vk. God is 
both material and efficient cause of the universe, there are 
many vi^ho are Vedantists i, e. who, in order to ascertain 
the nature of ultimate Reality, rely mainly on scriptural 
authority of the Vedanta ( the latter part of the Vedas )« 
In the Vedanta it is written that Brahman the all-pervading 
self-luminous Reality is the cause of the universe and also He 
is immutable. Now howto think about such causality? 
According to Madhva, Brahman is the efficient cause of the 
world and not its material cause. Material cause is the modi- 
fied cause and it is against scriptures to speak of Reality 
as having transformations. Hence, according to Madhva, 
Brahman is the efficient cause alone. Another attempt to 
avoid mutability in Brahman is found in the philosophy of 
Sanlcara and his followers who regard the world as illusory 
and Brahman as the substratum of that illusion. This view 
will be discussed in the next section. There are other 
philosophers who do not recognise the above-mentioned 
views. They are the advocates of the view that Brahman 
is really the material as well as the efficient cause of the 
world. In what follows we give a short account of some 
schools (also the Shaiva-views ) which do not regard the 
Vedas as authoritative. 
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Wimbarka Vaisnava Sckool 

God, wtio is known by the scripture alone,* is in nature 
®sistence — consciousness — bliss. He has infinite, inconceiv- 
able natural energies and good qualities and is the cause 
of production, preservation and destruction of the world. 
He is the material and efficient cause of the world which is 
His effect. Effects are always of the nature of their 
material cause and hence are non-separable fiom it. Though 
God is the material cause of the world, still He does not 
suffer transformation because the modification of His energy 
and not of His essence is admitted. To explain, modifica- 
tion is of two kinds — one is the modification of essence 
another is the modification as the projection of 
energy. Of these two, the second 

type of modification of Brahman is admitted. The omnis- 
cient, omnipotent Brahman evolves the world through- the 
projection of His own power which is supported in Him. God 
is the support of things which are regulated and have 
dependent existence. Of these, there are two kinds; one 
is immutable, another is mutable. The first group is devoid 
of the transformations of birth etc. and is eternal. They 
are ‘■^ivas ’ ( the individual living beings ). The second 
group suffers transformation and is eternal as a flow. It is 
unconscious I^rakriti. These living and non-living entities^ 

There may ho sis sources of valid knowledge namely verbal 
testimony ( ), inference ( ), analogy ( ), perception 

( imjsT ), tradition ( and implication (snutTR ), Of these, impli- 
cation and analogy are includod in , inference, tradition comos under 
verbal testimony because they are the sayings of those who have 
known things truly ( sfTff ). Perception and inference are not inde- 
pendent sources of valid knowledge because it is sometimes observed 
that they deviate from truth. Though both these are sources of valid 
knowledge in so far as they follow verbal testimony, still the latter is 
the main source of valid knowledge. -By words of the Vedas it is 
proved that Brahman is the ultimate Beality of the universe. 
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identified with God have both difference and non-difference 
from Him.’ 

Let us elucidate this theory of difference as well as non- 
difference. The effect is, in its gross state, different from 
its cause, in being dependent on it and in being particularis- 
ed by this dependent existence. It becomes the object of 
perception because its name and form become manifested in 
its gross state. But in the unmanifested state, the effect, 
though not objectified by perception exists in a subtle form, 
in the cause. Thus, the effect being non-separable from its 
cause is non-different from it in its gross and fine stages. 
Moreover, the effect is non-different from its cause, because 
it is of the nature of the cause, supported in it and depen- 
dent on it for its existence. And in these two states, the 
effect is naturally different from its cause, because it is par- 
ticularised by dependent existence. In the present case, 
though the living and the non-living are different from God 
as they are particularised by dependent existence, yet by 

^ Bhaskaraoharya also advocates the theory of difference as 
well as non-difference. There is nothing in this world which is either 
non-different or different. All things are non-different in the form of 
universal existence, but in the form of individual, owing to mutual 
distinction, they are different. There is no contradiction between 
the cause and the effect because the effect is produced from the cause, 
remains in the cause and becomes dissolved in the cause. If there is 
any contradiction between cause and effect, then these would not take 
place. In the form of the effect there is manifoldness and in the form 
of the cause there is non-difference. 

According to Bhaskaracharya, God Who is known through the 
scriptures as the modifying cause of the world, has two energies — one 
is the energy of being experienced and the other is the 

energy of being experiencer ( The former energy attains to 
he unconscious modification in the form of Akasha etc. ( which has 
both natural difference and non-difference ). The latter energy remains 
in the form of conscious beings ( whose difference is adventitious and 
non-difference natural. ) 
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being of the essence of God, they are not separate from Hina. 
Hence they are different as well as non-different. 

Nimbark having observed that both difference and non- 
difference of the material cause and the effect are real, 
accepts both difference and non-difference of Brahman and 
the world, and so His effect namely the world is, according 
to him, real. God by being even one is present in many — 
One is many and many is One — this is the conclusion of the 
theory of difference as well as non-difference.** 

Ramanuja Valsnava School 

Brahman is all-pervading; the living and the non-living 
are pervaded by Brahman. Having their seat in Brahman, 
the individual living beings and unconscious things remain 
in an inseparable relation with Him.* 

Having accepted the difference ) of the world from 
Brahman, to regard the world again as a qualification (I'^f^re') of Him 
( as the Eamanujistg do ) implies superflaity of hypothesis ( ifin ); 
so, the Nimbarkists observe, it is better to recognise the natural 
difference and non-difference of the world from Brahman ( and not 
qualified ), because there is parsimony of hypothesis ( ) in 
this vibw. 

* According to this theory, the six substances ( ) namely, 

conscious being3( unconscious things { God ( fg?- ), know- 

ledge as an attribute ( vTtfgfrfrifr ), time (5PR5) and eternal glories of 
God ( ) are of different natures. That which has state (srq^ur) 

is called the substance. What is ditforent from it, is called the uon- 
substanoe By ‘state’ is meant the attribute which is adventi- 
tious ( STPTJpr ) and inseparable ( ) from entity in which 

it comes into being. 

The philosophers like the JSTaiyayikag, in order to interpret the 
inseparableness of terms, admit that there is a relation of ‘inherence’ 
which connects the two, but the advocates of this school, maintain 
tliat no such relation is-to be admitted and the mere cognition of the 
natural, inseparability of terms is enough. And because of the 
absence of suoh a relation, attributes ( nou-subatauoe ) unconditionally 
qualify the substance and constitute its essence. 
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The unconscious has two states — the subtle and the 
gross. By its connection with the unconscious, the conscious 
also is designated as subtle and gross. Because both the con- 
scious and the unconscious, gross as well as subtle, abide in 
Brahman, Brahman is conceived as qualified by them. Brahman 
as qualified by the conscious and the unconscious in their 
subtle form is the cause, and Brahman as qualified by the 
conscious and the unconscious in their gross foim is the effect. 
At the time of dissolution, all conscious beings and the material 
world, having left their gioss form, remain in Brahman in a 
subtle form; that is, become unified with Him. The state in 
which the knowledge of different things as separate from 
their substratum is not possible, is called the state of uni- 
fication. At the time of dissolution, there is that unification 
of all living beings and the world with Brahman qualified by 
subtle living beings and subtle unconscious things. This 
qualified Braraan is the material cause of the world, and the 
world is His effect. 

To explain, — material causality of Brahman may be of 
three kinds — (1) He may be modified in His essence as is 
found in the case of earth from which the pot comes into 
being ; ( 2 ) He may be illusorily manifested as an effect as 
is the case with the rope appealing through ignorance as the 
snake ; (3) He may become qualified by conscious beings 
and unconscious things, subtle as well as gross, as is the 
case with the boy becoming a youth (another state). The 
third alternative should be accepted.* 

^ According to the BamanujistSj material cause is defined as tire 
support oi the state called the effect. Because the relation of ‘inherence' 
is not admitted and also because the relation of tho support and the 
supported is admitted, material causality is taken as the attainment of 
another state but not as the production of another substance. Before 
the production of any efieel-substance it remains in the cause in the 
form of substance, but does not remain in the state of eflect. Though it 
is recognised that the state -which -was non-existent becomes existent^, 
still the production of a separate substance ( ) is not accepted. 
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Before the production of the world as an effect, Brahman 
with all things in their subtle forms remains ; so He should be 
taken as different from this gross form and these gross effects 
should be regarded as the attribute of Brahman, their material 
cause. That attribute should be regarded as Brahman’s body. 
All living beings and the world, though really different from 
Brahman, are the modes (property or attributes 
of Brahman ; hence they aic called the body of God. The 
conscious and unconscious things are the body of Brahman 
and Brahman ( the organic unity ) is the embodied Being be- 
hind them. Because they are established as inseparably 
connected as the body of Brahman, they become His modes, 
and because Brahman qualified by them is the embodied 
Being behind them. It is a Reality having modes. As Brah- 
man has always the conscious and the unconscious as His 
body, so Brahman having that mode is in one aspect the cause 
of the world and in another aspect, the world-effect. In both 
states. Brahman who has His modes is one, because the 
knowledge of modes is included in the knowledge of that 
which has modes. That is, though there is raanifoldness 
of the living and the non-living which are modes of cons- 
ciousness, still there is oneness of consciousness which has 
modes. The transformations belong to the body of Brahman 
and not to His essence. The attributive is the direct support 
of transformations and the substantive is its indirect support. 
As in the assertion “ the boy is turned into a youth ” the 
substantive namely the nature of the self is without trans- 
foimation, and in the attributive viz., the body, there is the 

So the difference between the cause and the effect is considered with re- 
ference to the relation of tlie previous particular state. In other words, 
production does not mean manifestation of or ‘inherence’ with the cause, 
but is taken as a particular state of the material cause. It is nothing 
but a co-ralalion ( ) of the material cause with its own 

state known as the effect, because the state remains in its support as 
identical" with it. The effect is thus taken as different from its 


cause. 
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direct relation of stages like boyhood, and owing to this, the 
words like ‘ the boy ' ‘ the youth ’ are applied to the self ; 
similarly in the case of Brahman, the two words namely the 
material cause and the effect are applied. Here the subs- 
tantive has no transformation, while the attributive has. 
Though there is naturally differentiation in the shape of 
attributes namely the conscious and the unconscious, still 
on account of their being eternal attributes of Brahman and 
being inseparably connected with Him theie is non-differen- 
tiation. Though the entire range of animate and inanimate 
creatures is naturally different from Brahman, Brahman 
qualified by them is one and non-dual. Reality is by nature 
unchangeably eternal but it is changeably eternal by being 
qualified by the bodies, the conscious and the unconscious. 
The self-conscious Reality as qualified is non-dual.'* 

* Madhya does not accept, with Ramanuja that Brahman 
qualified by conscious beings and unconscious things is the material 
cause of the world. Because the qualified is non-different from both 
the attributive and the substantive Brahman will suffer transforma- 
tion in case the substantive alone or both the attributive and the 
aubstantive are taken as the material cause. The assertion tha^ the 
attributive is the material cause amounts to the assertion that 
Brahman is the non-material (efficient) cause. As against Madhva’s 
objection the Ramanujists observe that according to the scriptures 
the qualified Brahman is the material cause. According to the scrip- 
tures, the cause of the nature of earth is constituted by three elements 
( — according to which objects of the visible world, which are 
all compounds, contain three ‘bhutaa’-earth, water and fire in varying 
proportions ), and therefore the efiect — the pot is of the nature of 
three elements. Hence the qualified alone is the cause and the qualified 
alone is the efiect. The parts of tho elements in the cause are the 
cause of the parts of the efiect. Similarly in the present case also, 
both the cause and the effect are constituted by Brahman with consci- 
ous beings and unconscious things, and the parts 4n the cause are the 
«au3e of the parts of the efiect. Hence Brahman is both the material 
and the efficient cause of the world, and not merely its - efficient 
cause. 
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Bengal Vaisnava School 

Brahman made known by the scriptures is non-dual 
Reality and is self-manifest and qualified in nature (not 
unqualified or attributeless ). The Lord endowed with 
inconceivable powers (energies) modifies Himself as 

the universe by His own sweet will. He Has inconceivable 
energies through which He preserves His oneness uninter- 
ruptedly and becomes manifest as many. Owing to its 
being the cause of real effects, the energy of God is teal and 
is not magical in nature. 

God has infinite energies. Of these, we aie familiar 
with three only. These energies are respectively called 
and i The energy by which Divine things 
alone are manifested, is called or i The energy 
through which limited and imperfect ‘Jivas’ are manifested 
is called or and the energy by which the ele- 

Ramanuja does not agree with Nimbarka in maintaining that the 
world is botli different and non-diSerent from God. In the very same 
thing, observes Bamannja, the natnral difference and non-dificrenoe 
from one entity cannot exist because such difference and non-diflerence 
are contradictory in nature. ‘Jiva’ is not a portion of Brahman 
whereby it can be different as well as non-difieront from Him, Brah- 
man is an entity without division, so He cannot have parts. Jiva should 
be accepted as the attribute of Brabman As the rays of fire and of 
sun are called their parts, or as the body is called tlie part of the embo- 
died, so Jiva is called part of Brabman. But there is natnral 
difference between Jiva and Brahman, as there is natural difference 
between the soul and the body. According to Ramanuja, the 
conscious Reality has three differences, namely difference from entities 
of its own kind, differences from entities of a different kind and 
internal differences. God is different from ‘ Jivas’ who are of His own 
kind being conscious in nature, He is different from the unconscious 

Brakriti which is of different kind being unconscious in nature, He 

is different from tho infinite good qualities seated in Himself. So 
there is no identity between Brahman and His attributes which are 
distinct from Him. Brahman is the whole which includes all these 
attributes as parts of Him, so there is unity. 

10 
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merits and elemental world are created is called ni^r i 

is called the internal energy and hto is 

called the external energy (^rrltp) of the Lord, because 
through the former, Lord manifests Himself as consciousness 
which is His proper nature, and through the latter, He 
assumes a material shape which is not strictly speaking His 
intrinsic nature. Nevertheless His material shape is not 
unreal. A combination of all these energies constitute the 
supreme energy nf the Almighty. As God has three 

natures namely existence, consciousness and bliss, so His 
internal energy which forms His essence has got three 
different aspects namely and \ The 

energy by which. Lord being Himself existence in nature*, 
becomes the support of His own attribute of existence and 
imparts to others (substance, action, time, and 'Jiva') 
the existence and the capability of being the support of 
existence, is called By this energy He permeates 

foigim) all time, space and things. Through the energy 
called which follows from the nature of the Lord as 
consciousness. He becomes self-conscious and imparts to 
otheis the power of being conscious and it is through this 
attribute that He makes the knowledge -of the 

individual living beings considerably pervasive, in spite of 
their being atomic in nature. Similarly, it is through His 
energy called which follows from His nature as bliss, 
the Lord experiences bliss and makes others share or parti- 
cipate in His bliss.** 

* As polhood is the condition (nfu^) of the experience of all 
sorts of pots, so there should be some cause of the experience of all 
these things which are treated as existent. That cause is existence. 
That existence is what is called God. 

^^Here let us state the view of inconceivable difference as well as 
non-diflerence advocated by Jiva Gosvvanai of Bengal. 

It is experienced that the effects and their material cause are different 
in one form and non-different in another, so it cannot be denied that 
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ValiabbasYaissiava School 

God is existence, consciousness, bliss, pervading, im- 
perishable, all-powerful, independent, all-knowing and 

they are both different and non-difforent. Ilciice, aa there are many 
arguments in favour of lioth these views, wo should accept the truth 
of both. But at the same time when by argmuentation wo find many 
faults in both those views and there is no finality ((liiiTf) in nrguraen- 
tatiou, dilforonco and non-diiforonce cannot bo said to be a matter of 
dialectical thought, so both of them should bo reviognised os iucon- 
cuivablo. By ‘inconceivable’ is meant what la not an object of 
argumentation. 

In this world, everything that is known as .a cause has in it the 
capacity or power to do its own function, but tbiough discrimination, 
a thing can never be understood cither as different or as non-diiferent 
from its energy. The relation of a thing with its energy is similarly 
not capable of being determined by discrimination, still it can never be 
denied that there is such an energy. We all accept the existence of 
that energy. When we all admit such an mconoeivable power iu 
things which come out of Braliman, it must bo accepted that Brahman, 
the cause of all causes, from Whom all sorts of things endowed with 
inconceivable energy arise, has intinite energies conducive to creation, 
preservation and dissolution of the whole world Hence though 
Brahman is itself without transformations, still He lias m Himself 
energies conducive to innumerable transformations, and yet at the sanie 
time, there is no possibility of ascertaining through thought or 
discrimination whether all these energiet. are cither different or non- 
diflerent from Him. So Braliman has inconceivable powers. Hia 
energy, His knowledge, Uia strength and His activity are Hia 
intrinsic attributes ( and not imaginary or false or adventitious. ) 

By the reasoning which proves the non- difference of the material 
oauso and its effect, the non-cUtfercnco of God and the world is proved. 
But the complete non-diffcrenco of the unconscious ivorld from consci- 
ous God can in no way be suggested Therefore difieronce also has to be 
accepted. Their difference and non-difference are aliiio capable of being 
supported by arguments. But one thing cannot be understood 09 
different as well as non-different from another, logic fails to grasp this. 
As such they are inconceivable audit cannot be established by mere 
.argumentation, but still it should be aceepted. In other words, as 
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possessed of supernatural attributes as opposed to natural 
ones. The world is produced by ‘Maya.’ This Maya is 
the direct energy of God and is existent as well as non-ex- 
istent in nature. God’s capacity to manifest Himself in the 
shape of this world is called Maya. Maya, the energy of 
God, is another form of God. God, without depending on 
any other agency, has made through His own energy this 
world of the nature of His own self. God is an independent 
Actor and as such not bound by any condition with regard to 
His activities. As a spider spins thread for the sake of crea- 
tion out of its own being, similarly, God projects three 
Gums for the sake of threefold creations fiomHis own being. 
What comes forth in the form of the existent is called 
‘Sattva’, what comes out merely in the form of consciousness 
is called ‘Rajas’, because there is predominance in it of the 
power of activity over existence (‘Sattva’) and bliss 
( ‘ Tamas ’ ), and from the portion of bliss ‘ Tamas ’ 
is created. Being created by God, they are of the 
nature of God. And these three ‘Gunas’ cannot exist in 
God in their created form before their actual creation, but 
they were, even then, undoubtedly in God in a potential 
form. Thus before creation, God was, in a sense, a^tribu- 
teless. These ‘Gunas’ are created for the sake of produc- 
tion, preservation and destruction respectively and it is due 
to Maya, that the Lord comes to possess these Gunas. For 
the sake of mere sport the Lord assumes different forms 
high and low, and by concealing His own blissful nature 

God is modified in the form of the world, it must be admitted that the 
world IS non-different from God and it should also be granted that 
the unconsuious world is different from God As God is full of in- 
conceivable energies, so by the strength or glory (tpri^r) of His incon- 
oeivablo energy, there can remain in Him both difference and non- 
difference from the world whicli is His effect, this, of course, is in- 
conceivable and as such not a matter of dialectic. This is 
( as distinguished from whoso adherents hold that . difference 

as Well as non-difference can be proved by argumentation ). 
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becomes manifest as many individuals and by veiling 
His blissful and conscious natures manifests Himself as 
manifold unconscious things, and by having made His own 
limitless bliss limited, becomes many regulators 
of the different souls 

God IS both the material and the efficient cause of the 
world. The world is of the nature of God and the effect of 
Him. God Himself has made Himself in the form of the world. 
By getting modified even, God is without transformation. 
Modification means the change of the thing in another form. 
This modification is of two kinds. One is modification 
involving a change of the nature of the thing modified e. g. 
the transformation of milk into curd. Another modification 
implies no change of the thing modified, for example, the 
transformation of the earth in the shape of pot. God’s 
modification is of the second type. In this mundane state 
even, the world is of the nature of God. So this world is 
not illusory or different from God, but it is real. 

God is immovable and at the same time moving. God 
is, in a way, the support of everything, hence the support of 
all contradictory attributes too. In fact, God is an object of 
indubitable knowledge which cannot be understood by 
argunTentation. God is beyond all reasoning. 

* According to Vaisnava pliilosopLers, ‘Jiva’ (self) is .atomic, 
lienee it is different in every body and inunmerable. All of them 
recognise Jiva as part of Brahman ( )■ Bnt the word 

‘part’ is understood differently by different schools According to 
Nimharka, Jiva has natural difference and natural non-ditforonca from 
God. According to BamBnuja, Jivas are inseparable attributes 
( of Brahman, having natural difference from Him. According 
to Madhva, the Jivas are neither the attributes of Brahman, nor 
naturally non-diffei'ent from Him, but are altogether different from 
Him. He observes that they constitulo different parts of God having 
slight similarity ) and not llis own part (^T^) not His natural 

part (?5r^i5T)' Acoorjding to Bengal School, Jivas constitute the 
principal energy ( ) of God. According to Vallahha the wori 
‘part’ means natural non-difference. 
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II. 

SJialva and Shakta Tantra 

The Lingayat and Srikantha Shaivas (of Southern India) 
are the advocates of the doctrine of qualified non-dualism 
(f^Rm|rr) like the Ramanujists. The view of Kashmiri 
Shaivas is different from, all the above-mentioned views. 
These views are ; — 

(1) That the world is quite distinct from God as its 
efficient cause (Madhva, Pashupat Shaiva and Baladev), (2) 
that the world is the attribute or body of God, it is quite 
distinct from God, but it is unified with God by the relation 
of inseparability (Ramanuja and Ramananda), (3) that the 
world is dependent on God for its existence and m a subtle 
form, it constitutes the energy of God which manifests itself 
as the world of conscious and unconscious entities (Nim- 
barka and Bhaskara), (4) that the world is the modification 
of Brahman endowed with energy (Chaitanya and Vallabha), 
(5) that the world is inexplicably real (Jiva Goswami), (6) 
that the world is inexplicable i.e. illusory (Sliankara). These 
views are not accepted by the Kashmiri Shaivas. They 
recognise the theory of reflection ^ 

Kashmiri Shaiva School 

The ultimate reality of the things which fall in the 
category of the known is luminosity or manifestation 
( ). Though luminosity is of the nature of the illu- 
minator of itself and of others, still without an egoistic sense,, 
it cannot establish itself as the illuminator of things or of 
its own self. This luminosity is consciousness, the Supreme 
Self (Shiva). It is ever-coraplete (^f ). Without the relation 
with consciousness nothing can get established. Hence time 
and space also cannot differentiate it. '■So what embraces 
the whole world should be accepted as ever completer Be- 
cause the world is manifested by being permeated by con- 
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aciousness (“ pot is manifest” “ ego is manifest ”) conscious' 
ness is the support of the world. Hence it is the material 
cause of the world. The world is not an origination (aTiTPvr) 
absolutely different from the Supreme Self, nor is it a modi- 
fication of the same. Because the Supreme Self is ever- 
complete, neither of these two can be conceived. In earth 
which is not ever-complete, the origination and transforma- 
tion of the pot arc recognised. In the material cause which 
is ever-completc, theie cannot be any effect-substance. 

The woild-appearance in the Supreme Self is like the 
reflection of a town in a minor. The reflection is 

manifested as one with the mirroi, and is not manifested as 
differentiated from it. The mirror and such other things as 
take reflection become manifest in the form of the reflected 
without shaking off their own essence. Such is the case here 
too. The world is manifested as one with consciousness, 
and does not become manifest as separate from it, so it is 
a reflection of consciousness. And consciousness is mani- 
fested in the form of the world without leaving its own 
essence, so it embraces in its bosom the world which is its 
reflection. Because the Supreme is ever-complete, the 
world becomes supported in it as its reflection. So the 
world is the attribute of the Supreme Self as its reflection. 
Really reflections have for their essence their own support, so 
the whole world has for its essence consciousness. This is 
the conclusion established by the Scriptures (Shaiva-Agama). 

The reflection in the mirror is not illusory like the shell- 
silver ) because it is manifested and not cancelled. 

The cancellation such as “ here there is no reflection ” is not 
experienced, and reflection is not capable of remaining 
sepaiate fiom the locus in which it is reflected as is the case 
with the real face. Hence the thing called reflection is a 
third category whicli is distinct from both the real and the 
umea.1 and is manifested by the glory of the thing in which 
it is reflected.- Such is the reality of the world. 
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This reflectioTi does not require, like other reflections, 
anything external which becomes reflected. In this case 
the efficient cause is God's independent energy. By that 
alone the manifestation of reflection is possible. It is a fact, 
that owing to the individual living being’s (knower's) inde- 
pendence of will fancied towns and the like which 

arc of the nature of reflection are manifested in imagination. 
Thus the manifestation of the world is not a case of absolute 
origination nor is it a case of modification, but it is a mani- 
festation of the Supreme Self due to His independent will, 
as in reflection. The reflection in a mirror is nothing but a 
play (fepr) of the energy of cleanliness of the mirror; in the 
same way, the entire world, which becomes manifested in 
the Supreme Self aa reflection, is the sport of His energy. 

So it comes to this, that One conscious knower brings 
into existence as well as preserves various objects, non- 
different from Himself in His own bosom through His own 
independent will. His own nature is altogether undisturb- 
ed. This consciousness is called God. God manifests 
things merely by His will and without the help of extra- 
neous materials. In the Mind which is mere luminosity, 
which is beyond the universe and at the same time is jof the 
nature of the universe, which is full of absolute Joy, every- 
thing becomes manifested as non-different, and really there 
is no other knower or known besides Him. These varieties 
are the vnanifestatLons of one and only one Reality and 
differences are the self-mamfestations of the non-different 
reality. The homogeneous Reality has two forms, namely, 
the ego and the non-ego and they arc non-difforent from 
His own Self, so there is no duality ( ). 

The Shakta-Tantra shares the above view of reflection 
in some Tantra- works the modification of con- 
scious Energy (q-Rvimsrf^) is accepted.* 

^ ‘‘Ketapkysical idealism may be grounded in one of two diiferent, 
tbougb not mutually exclnsivo, ways. We have seen that — if exis- 
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tence is to be compreliensible — we must presuppose a principle of 
unity, a something '"which holds the world together from within. ” 
If it be asked what this is, if a nearer determination be deuiaudod, 
it is convenient to nso tho analogy with the unity which psychology 
discovers in the human consciousness. Just as it is evident that the 
different states and oloniputs of my consciousness are iimtod in an 
inner inter-relation, so that they belong to one tand the same ego, so 
the statoi and elements of existence may bo conceived os united in 
one all-ombraoing ego Tn ovistenco, as much us in individual consci- 
ousness, we got the relation lictwoon a unity and. a mulUplicAty, and 
perhaps wo mny ho aide to got a clearer idea of the co.smologlcal 
relation if we oonccivo it as analogous wil.li the psychological relation. 
Tliis was the path struck out by Kant’s speculative suci’oss- 
ors in Germany ( JTichte, Schelling, Uegol ), .-i.nd it has also been 
adopted by later thinkers ui seaich of ;i solution Tho other way 
starts from tho fact that, if wo want to convince our■'lJ]v^/^ that any 
other beings have a conscious life, analogy alono can ^upply us with 
a basis for this assumption. It is argued as follows : As our expres- 
sions, movements, and actions are related to oui psj-chicul otates, so 
the expressions, movements, and actions of other beings are ichilud to 
similar states in them. Immediate observation of the psychical states 
of other men will always remain without the bounds of possibility. 
But now may we not be justified in extending this conclusion by 
analogy ’ Why should we stop at animals ? Since there has proved 
to be such close continuity on the material side of existence with 
regard to its elements and laws, why should we not assume that the 
psychical side of existauoe is also continuous, .although beyond our 
own conscious life it can never be the object of immediate observation ? 
And since we ore onlr in a position to make quite clear to ourselves 
what it IS to be a psychical being, while, on the other hand, the material 
can never bo anything but an obj'ect for us, can never bocome immedi- 
ately one with our own ‘’ubj'octive ogo, wo shall gain the most com- 
prehensibL) solution of tho riddlo of existence if we conceive tho 
psychical to be the innermost essence of existence, and the material 
as an outer, sonanoiis form of this inner life This interpretation 
reveals to us the notiiie of whiit the Thing-in-itsolf' is , it is no longer 
an j: but a something that is in its essence akin to that which wo 
know immcdiatulv in our own bieasts lioibuit/. adopted this line of 
thought in his day with gri'at cloarncss and of sot piirposa ; in modern 
times it has been followed by Sehoponiuiuer, Ileneko, Bechuer, and 
Ijotzo. But this thought made its first, iijipoar.ance in the history of 
human thought in the philosophy of the Vedantas ( tho TTpHuishads ) 
which replied to tho question . What is Brahma, tho principle of 
being ? It is Atma, it is the sonl within thy breast, it is thou 
thyself.’ 

f Hoifding’s ‘‘ The rhilosophy of Religion ") 
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SECTION lY. 


The Theoi’y of God as the illusory efficient and 
material cause of the universe'"' 

INTSODUCTOKy. 


According to this theory, Ileality is non-dual and 
aUribnteless pure Consciousness. It is immutable, and 
hence its manifestatloir as the universe is unreal. This 


attrilniteless Eeality is ultimately asceriained through self- 
evident Scriptures (the Vedanta). In the Yedas we have 
an infallible authority. Tins we prove as follows : Faith 
is admitted by all to be indispensable to man if he 
is either to know or to ilo anything. It is through 
faith that we accept the laws of thought and all self- 
evident truths. It is faith that enables us to act, for 
if we were to wait till we could get complete know- 
ledge we should never act at all. Now faith is 
simply surrender to an acknowledged authority ; 
whence it follows that authority of some sort is in- 
volved in the conduct of life. Authority means recognised, 
estal dished power, witness, statement, command, etc., 
accepted and obeyed without any questioning. The Veda 
claims to possess such authority, it claims to lie the perfect 
rale of faith and practice. Is it to be accepted as such ? 


Ami ask, Why ? The question is illegitimate, for 


* Tho non-dtialLsUe School of VL(l.lnta ( Shank ara arid his 
followers ). 
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if reason could sit in judgment on the claims o£ the Vedas^ 
theYedas could not be authoritative. The believer first 
grants its authority, that renders it authoritative for him 
and enables him to feel its authority. It is true that it is 
begging the question, but in the nature of the case that 
cannot be helped. As the scriptures inform us about 
extraordinary objects incapable of being known through 
sense-perception, inference etc., their self-validity is inferred. 
Tlie scripture.^ produce in disciplined minds the knowledge 
of the transcendental Reality nou-negaled at all times. vSo 
they are the only valid source of knowledge with regard to 
this Reality. The ascertaiumeut of the validity of scrip- 
tures is not dependent on logic; but logic is to follow 
scriptural testimony. Hence, about the nature of 
Reality, the verdict of the scriptures is final, and logic, 
though not capable of independently ascertaining Reality, 
shows by rational argaiucnts that the verdict of the scrip- 
tures is ill oonson.uice with the fundamental principles of 
thought and is most a-lequate to furnish reasonable expla- 
nation for the facts of experience. 

Let ns try to give a rational penioiistration (very brief) 
of the above theory'. Lii this discussion we sliall take np 
the folio vang steps : — ’Yfe shall show that Exisfeuce or 
Being is the non-dual substratum of rhe universe, Thci 
we shall jirove the identity or s.nueness of this existence i 
and pure Consciousuess To show that conrjdousiiess is non- 
dual, we shall have first to prove con.sclo.isness as the one 
changeless witness of all changes, and then as the only self 
luminous entity. Here our purpose is not merely to prove 
the non-dual Existence-Consciousness, we have also to show 
that the appearances which constitute the universe are 
illusorily identified with that consciousness. So the next 
step is to analyse the nature of causation and demonstrate 



the necessity of recognising some inexplicable power or 
principle to account for the appearance of the diversified 
world upon the substratum of that pure Existence — Con- 
sciousness. Afterwards we shall show that that inexplicable 
cause is Ignorance which pi’oduces false appearances on the 
substratum, and that it is due to this Ignorance that the 
attribnteless, changeless, differenceless Existence-Conscious- 
ness appears as the material and efficient cause of the 
universe. 

Being or Existence the non-dual Reality. 

We experience everything as existent. Because tliere 
is such, uniform perception, as “the pot is existent” “the 
cloth is existent” and so on, in relation to all perceived 
objects, and because in such perception absolutely no dis- 
tinction is experienced between the existence perceived in 
connection wdth any one object and that in connection with 
any other, we must recognise the presence of one all-per- 
vading Existence underlying all objects of the universe. 
The universality and necessity of the concept of existence 
involved in knowledge must imply the presence of an 
element of universal and necessary existence in the objects 
known. Now, what is this Existence ? Is it of the nature 
of a relation or an attribute or a substance ? This existence 
cannot be called the relation with space and the like, 
because that also is experienced as existent. Existence is 
not a pervading attribute like genus, because the categories 
like genus also (where genus of existence cannot reside 
owing to infinite regression) are experienced as existent. 
As the perception of existence in the categories like sub- 
stance, equality and action is the same as in genus and 
negation (where genus of existence cannot inhere), Ex- 
istence should not be taken as an attribute called genus. 
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Where there is unifortn perception, its object should be 
regarded as uniform. There the difference of relation 
( viz. direct and indirect ) and the difference of objects 
( viz. inherence of existence and the co-existence 
of existence through common support — see page 37 ) 
should not be admitted. So it should be accepted 
that one all-pervading substratum ( and not an attri- 
bute ) having uniform relation ( relation of identity ) 
with all objects of knowledge is perceived as exis- 
tence. Existence has no differences in it, because it is 
identical with all the categories and consequently nothing 
can serve as its distinguishing mark. The non- difference of 
all categories with existence proves that the felt differences 
among categories must be illusory. The identity of an 
all-permeating existence with things of contradictory 
natures cannot be real. As there is no distinguishing ele- 
ment or attribute in existence, it should be taken as attri- 
buteless. Though it cannot be perceived iii its essential 
nature, still it becomes perceived as ‘existence’ by being 
conditioned.’’ 

Having acarclied for unity in nil lliosu divursiuios (1) aonio 
( tile Naiyayikti-VaiBbe4k:ia ) recogmsio tliat iiuily ii due to tLe 
nniveisal poiv.uling gemi-) inlioiont in mdivkluala aiul ilio iiiglie-t 
porv.iding gciaiB ii cui'-tonm (rjvitviiH ). Tho uxiaiuiu'u oi an cttUtyq 
say the pot, ib duo to iti rulal.ioa or in/iiuiti'j witii the goans ul uni- 
versal oxistenoo ( uninotlified and dtfforonl from eluiets ). (:!) Othora 

( the Buddhists ) found unity as illusory. Tho exl.-)tuneu ia the intrin- 
sic chartictoriaLic of an entity. According to this view, exiatuncu is 
momentary and so capable of being interpreted in terms of effieioney 
( )• Tho 33uddliiat.B do not rouoguiao the reality of a real 

independent oturual Universal as thu Haiyayika— Vaishusiktis do, nor 
do they regard tho individual as consisting of a twofold aspeufc vnt 
tho generic and tho specilic ( ) as the ilankhya — ■ratan. 

jals and some other philosophers do. (3) Others ( the Sankhya- 
Patanjal and many Vaisnava and Shaiva sects ) accept that one non- 
dual esistciicc embraces diversities aud manifests itself as various. 
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Witness Consciousness, 

in order to prove non-daal conscionsness we show 
consciousness as the witness o£ mental states and modifica- 
tions. 

Ail oxistont OiTotits are imt tlio modifleations of one universal self- 
uxistoiiu oiitity ( Prakriti in Samkliya and Pataiijal views and God in 
those Vairitvjva .and Shaiva views ). According to tlio Jains, Being is 
not the same in all things ; nor is it of a persistent and unalterable 
naturo ; Being, they say, is subject to production, continuation and 
doatniction ( TFTf^'fJIHlsir^il'iTPr- This theory they call the theory of the 
‘Indeflnitcness of Being’, ). (4) The protagonists of the view 

under discussion ( the Nco-Vedantista ) assert tliat the existence of 
an entity is nothing ‘but the appearance in it of the substmium Ex- 
istence which is one, permanent, without beginning, change, or end. 

If existence would be of the nature of any finite entity, then as a 
thing cannot change its essentially identical nature, so it would 
always ha existence. If such were the case, then there would not 
have been its production and destruction. Because of its existence 
always, it would have been experienced even before its production and 
after its destruction . Efficiency is not existence, beeauge even when 
there is non-apprehension of it, there is the cognition of existence. 
If efficiency of efficiency is admitted, then there will be infinfie re- 
gression, and if not admitted, then all will be non-existent. Besides, 
efficiency is experienced as having existence so it is not 
existence. Existence is not the universal genus. The doctrine 
namely universal existence modifies itself and is the material 
cause of the world is not sound. It is not experienced 
that existence has got difiorentiating attributes. Besides, 
shell-silver and dream-visions wuich are illusory become experienced 
as existent, whereas modification implies the same essence of that 
which is modified and that into which it gets modified. It will be 
shown that existence or Being is consciousness which is constant and 
is the witness of modifications and as such beyond modification or 
alteration. Hence the conclusion which the Vedantists reach is that 
unity is not due to some finite object, nor is it dile to some momentary 
attribute, nor is it due to some permanent attribute ( genus of being ) 
altogether diflerent from individuals, nor is it due to some modifying 
ultimate non-dual substance from which the universe is both diSerent 
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(a) The experience of waking, dream and dreamless 
sleep and their remembrance are well-known. Both the 

and non-diffcronfc, buL it is due to the existonca wMeh is the unmodi- 
fied substratum, of the universe whieh cannot bo said to be different 
or nou-different or difforcnt-non-differont from the substratum. 
H'uce the Vedautists do not roeogniso anything other than 
Esistonco, Existence aioao appears in tho forms of difforont 
objects, but these are not roal forms actually assumed by Existence. 
Tbo said unifying Principle ( imper.-onnl ) can be reached through 
the analysis of our knowledge. This we shall show presently. 

Hero let ns state tho-difCurent views about knowledge or consci- 
ousness. According to Naiyayikn — Vaishesikaa knowlodga becomes 
known by another knowledge and 13 not self-luminous. It is a func- 
tion of the self in conjunction with manas The Buddhists assert 
that knowledge 13 not no u-self-lnaunoui nor is it known by another, 
but it is self-luminous Self-luminosity means that it is the object of 
itself i knowledge has no support, it is momentary and has beginning. 
The Prabhakara-Mtmamsakas are of opinion that knowledge is self- 
Zuminous, it is the illuminator of itself and others ; it is supported in 
self and has production and the hke. According to the Jains, know- 
ledge is self-luminous but has no production and the like ; it is with 
attribute, it has the attribute which falls in the category of the known 
(such 3s the attribute of Jim’s evor going upwards etc ). Accord- 
ing to Sankhya-i'atanjals knowledge is a function of Intelligenco, 
which, though by itself non-self-luminons, ia illmmned by the self- 
luminous self or Pj^ru.sa this self haa no known attiibnto, but it 
has individuality ( there are many solves or consciousnesses ). Accord- 
ing to tho Vedantists knowledge consists in the modification of the 
nou-self-luminous mind, which is illumined by the changeless attri- 
bntaless self-lumineua non-dual consciousness, which itself is not an 
object of knowledge. Self-luminosity does not mean that it is the object 
of itself, but means that it is itself luminosity ; it does not bocoma 
illuminacod by itself or by others. The self-luminons consciousness 
is not momentary ; it has no beginning ; but it is beginningless and 
changeless. Oonsciousnoss is without support, bereft of production, 
void of attributes and is without particularisation. It is manifested 
as witness-consciousness or the unmodified soer of all objects inner 
and outer. 
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presence aad the absence o£ the three states should be 
known by the one and the same knower. The negation of 
one’s own self and the negation of one’s transformation 
cannot he known by the same entity. Hence a higher cozr- 
scioiisuess which is beyond those states must be accepted. 
This is the w'itnessing conseioasness- 

(h) 'Iliis consciousness is the unmodified kuow^er of 
mental states or modifications.'^ These states are not self- 
luininons. In that case one state would not lie the object 
of the kno^Yleclge of another, hence their comparison and 
the apprehension of their difference and mauifolduess would 
not be possible. The states are variable and mutually 
exclusive. So these states cannot lie known by anyone of 
them or by each other. Even a stream of consciousness 
cannot he conceived without unity as its back- 
ground. That something ( mind ) which is identified 
with tlio states cannot witness them, because at the 
production and destruction of every state it also gets trans- 
formed. So some consciousness which pervades all these, 
but is at the same time without states, should be accepted. 
Otherwise we cannot explain remembrance, difference of 
these states and their production and destruction. 

Acuording to the protagonists of tMs view, attribute and sub 
sti.iioe are not (inito tlisUnet entities. They do nob accept the relation 
of inhmnci {mlwrenre, is an independent category, hence it cannot be a 
r( lation which must necessarily bo dependent on related terms ) 
and in place of inherence they recognise the relation of idenMij‘ 
The terms of the relation of identity are not quite distinct. What 
is called an attribute belongs to the nature of tbe substance mth 
■which it is identidtcl. Now appruhent-ion, impression and 
remembratiuo should reside in one support. The support of these 
attributes, because of its identification with* changing attributes, 
must be a modified substtt-nce. Hence miud is not an Internal . organ 
which is a mere link between the self and the senses, but it is the 
support of knowledge which is its attribute or modification or state. 



(c) The person who hiis continuous knowledge 
( stream-cognition q'Rifrt^r ) about some object, say 
the pot, remembers after that cognition that so long 
be experienced only this thing and did not know any 
other. Tims, the remembrance of the ego relating to a 
continuous period of time, that of the stream-cognition and 
that of the ignorance of other objects are felt facts of ua- 
perience. And if they were not experienced at the time of 
the stream-cognition, then the above-mentioned remem- 
brance would not have been possible, l.)ecaase remembrance 
must have for its object what was experienced. AVithout 
the experience during that time of the same object as that 
of remembrance, the said remembrance cannot be explained. 
In order to explain this continuous stream one persistent 
consciousness -which objectifies ego and ignorance ( and so 
is not contradictory to ignorance ), and is, therefore, beyond 
ego and mental function (only produced knowledge is 
contradictory to ignorance ) must be accepted, 

(d) In order to perceive the cause-effect-relation bet- 
ween Hwo mental modifications (say between the knowledge 
of the dancing and the knowledge of joy) a couscloubness 
related to both the knowledge of priority and posteriority 
is necessitated. Utherwise the iuvarialile sequence ('iW^^lfd) 
between the two will not be ascertained. That conscious- 
ness beyond ego is witness. 

(e) This consciousness is not merely the witness of 
inner objects, but it is the- illuinhiator of outside objects 
too. Before the contact of our sense-organs with extra- 
mental objects theyyemaiu unknown to us. This unknown- 
ness is not co-present with objects. When w'e know the 
object we find that ignoi’ance is no more, while the object 

abides. So unknownness in the object is caused by some 

12 
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rother. That to 'which unknowuness is due should be such 
au entity as is contradictory to knowledge, because it be- 
comes driven out by knowledge. That entity may be sup- 
posed to be positive or negative. But it is not sound to 
accept it as negative. As unknownness o£ estramental 
objects becomes somehow known to us it can never be due 
to negation of knowledge. Negation o£ knowledge can 
never be known, Knowledge of negation requires the 
knowledge (remembrance) of its counterentity (whose nega- 
tion is known ). In the present case this knowledge is not 
possible, because the knowledge of knowledge contradicts 
the knowledge of its negation. If there be no knowledge 
of knowledge, then there is no question of the knowledge 
of the negation of knowledge. Hence it should be admit- 
ted that that unknownuess or veiling is due to some positive 
entity. This is ignorance. It is not merely subjective, 
but objective also. The unknownuess is perceived as at- 
tributive to external objects, a-nd knowledge becomes valid 
by informing that unknown object. This is also corrobo- 
rated by our experience of illusory objects. In illusion the 
inexplicable apparent objects are produced outside from 
their material cause, ignorance, -which occupies the same 
space as the effect. Now that extramental object with 
unknownness is not self-luminous. Otherwise they 
would not be objectified by knowledge, nor could their 
difference be known, nor could there be doubt about 
them. iSo they should be illumined by some other entity. 
That illuminator cannot be outer lights etc., because the 
litter belong to the same category. They cannot be known 
by senses or mind, because at the rise of knowledge the un- 
uwareness is destroyed. What eliminates a thing cannot 
illuminate it. In that case, both unknownness and known- 
ness would abide at the same time. So those objects must 
be illuminated by a consciousness higher than ego. (l) As 
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these obiects are not telE-lnminous ; (2) as they canaoL be 
known by mind before they are referred to it through sense- 
contact ; (S) as wddrout a prior consciousness of tlie un- 
known object, the knowledge of the difference of the known 
from the unknown cannot be explained ; (4) nor could 

we know the object as a cause of the production of know- 
ledge ; (5) nor could the desire ' to know objects be ex- 
plained, (such desire is possible if that object is l)oth known 
and unknown) — therefore the extramental things with 
their unawareness must be illuminated by a consciousness 
which is beyond mental modification. Thus the tvitness- 
consciousness reveals the unawareness of the object and the 
temporal cognition ( mental modification) removes its 
unawareness, and hence is the significance of onr kiaowledge 
of the object as an unknown entity. ( The above dis- 
cussion also proves that the perception of any entity is 
possible only if there be consciousness beyond body, beyond 
mind). 


Consciousness is Self-luminous. 

This consciousness should be taken as self luminous 
(^Tit^I^T). Every concrete knowledge involves two factors 
one subject and another object. The object is invari- 
ably illuminated by the subject for otherwise objec- 
tivity would not be possible. So the subject which 
illumines the object should be taken as self-luminous. 
We may infer self-luminosity of consciousness by 
observing that with it the object becomes illuminated. 
The very notion of consciousness implies that it is self- 
luminous. Without ,such a self-luminous consciousness as 
the subject of all these objective worlds inner and outer, the 
knowledge of their varieties and changes could not be pos- 
sible. It remains the same even in the states of dreamless 
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sleep, swooa and trance. As we finally reach cou3ciousnes& 
as the illuminator o£ all, and as we experience no doubt 
about consciousness, it is self-luminous. If it be conceived 
as illuminated by any thing else, then the flow of know- 
ledge would go on without end, and hence the fallacy of 
infinite regression ■would be unavoidable. Owing to this, 
these throe faults would occur, namely ( 1 ) The futility of 
the antecedent wgiiition after the occurrence of the subse- 
quent one ( ) ( 2 ) The fault of non-ascertainment of 

the manifestation of the object through one or other among 
the series of cognitions ( ). ( 3 ) The fault 

of accepting many knowledges of which we have no 
experience ( ), Every case of infinite regression 
must have these three faults. Hence for the very possi- 
bility of knowledge, there is the logical necessity for the 
recognition of a self-luminous entity, and this entity is 
cousciousneas. 


Ccasciousness is iioii-dnal. 

This consciousness is non-dual. IE the exisreuce oj 
more than one consciousness be supposed, then iu order to 
be a'vvare of the presence of these consciousnesses, either a 
higher conseiousaess must be admitted, to which these con- 
sciousnesses may be objects of knowledge, or it should be 
admitted tliat this consciousness by knowing itself knows 
its (hlforence from the otherc onsciousnesses. But neither 
of these conclusions can be allowed. The first is unaccept- 
able, because avliat falls into the category of the known 
will be nou-self'lumiuous and dependent and cannot be 
regarded as consciousness ; the second is unacceptable, be- 
cause in non- difference there cannot be the subject-object 
relation. Hence consciousness must be regarded as non- 
dual- 



Identity of Existence and Consciousness. 

We have arrived at two ultimate notions, viz. Exist- 
ence and Consciousness. Both have been proved to be 
non-dual. The truth is that these two notions do not indi- 
(^te two realities, but the same ultimate Reality, The 
sameness of the two is evident from the [ollowiuif points 
of identity in their character. Like Existeiice, conscious- 
ness becomes manifest by beini!; ideutilied with the knower 
and the known in the form ‘I manifest’ ‘pot manifests.’ 
Like Existence it is self-established, it is not the essence or 
attribute of things, it is all-pervading and dilfereuoeless. 

If Existence and consciousness were dilfereut, then in 
the absence of any principle o£ unity that could connect 
them together, they would remain eternally unrelated to 
each other. That would mean that consciousness could 
not be the ground of the manifestation of existence and 
consequently Existence should remain eternally unmanifest- 
ed. Hence it must be admitted that consciousness and 
Existence are not separate entities, but it is the same ulti- 
mate reaUty, which as the gromid of all existences is called 
Existence and as the ground of manifestation is called 
Consciousness. Moreover, the very notion of self-existence 
involves the notion of self-illumination. Existence which 
has to depend upon something else for its self- manifestation 
cannot be regarded as existing by itself, and hence it would 
•be imperfect existence demanding some superior Being for 
its being what it is. But as it is impossible to conceive any 
entity beyond pure Existence, the capacity for its revealing 
itself must also be essentially inherent in it. This means 
that the notion of consciousness is essentially involved in 
the very idea of pure self-existence. Hence it is proved 
that Existence and consciousness are not two realities 
but one. 
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Existeiice-ConscioMsness with another inexplicable 

Principle is the material cause of the World. 

Existence-Consciousness should be regarded as the 
material cause oE the world. We find that effects like pot 
and other earthen utensils are pervaded by and identified 
■with earth which is its material cause. In the present case 
also all thinifS become existent and known by being pervad- 
ed by Existence-consciousness ; and they become identi- 
fied with it, because they have reference to the same space 
and time as Existence-consciousness, as is corroborated by 
‘pot is existent’ ‘pot is manifest.’ So it is the material 
cause of the world. 

Now let us show the necessity oE recognising another 
inexplicable principle as material cause. By the analysis 
of causation we find that the effect caunot be said to be 
absolutely different from its material cause, because they 
are never experienced as existing separately. In case of 
such difference there coahl not be an inseparable co-existence 
( ) between the cause and the effect. Inherence 
is taken as absolutely different from terms it relates, so the 
perception of non-tlifference is not possible through it. The 
inseparalfie co-cxistence of the cause and the effect cannot 
be explained by accepting absolute nou-diEEerence ; further, 
the production oE the effect from the cause would be with- 
out any iireaning in tha.t case. So to explain co-existence 
difference as well as non-difference has to be accepted. 
Difference and nor.-differeuce cannot be taken as both real 
in the same sense. In order to call difference and non- 
difiurouce non-contr edict ory, difference which is based on 
non-difference should be taken as of less essence than non- 
diffiereuee. If they are of the same order of reality and 
still remain together, then there would not be contradiction 
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anywhere in the world. A.s difference is oE less essence, it 
should not be called real. It is due to this abiding of 
unreal difference with real non-difference that there is co-ex- 
istence between cause and effect. 

In other words, though there is difference between 
cause and effect, this difference does i\ot really differentiate 
the existence of the effect from the cause. In places where 
there is no such canse-effect-relation, there the rllffereno; 
between these two things distingnishes their existence. As 
effect is dependent on cause and tliere is co-existence lietween 
them, the nature of their difference should be distinct from 
that of the difference of other places. Hence the difference 
between cause and effect should not be taken as real as in 
other cases. Owing to this difference having oneness of ex- 
istence, there is identity between cause and effect- Because 
the difference between the cause and the effect does not 
produce any real differentiation in the essential nature of 
the cause, that difference is regarded as inexplicable ( i- p. 
incapable of being defined as either existent or non-existent) 
or unreal. If the effect and its difference were real, then 
that difference would differentiate the existence, to the 
existence of th« effect would be different from the existenc:; 
of the cause ; hence the identity of the nature of non-diffe- 
rent exi3t'-.ace from cause Avonld uot be posiible. Hence 
effect and its difference should be regarded as inexplicable.'' 

* There are diili’roiit tlioorieji as to what the trau nature of Ulo 
effect in relation to the cause is. Acuoriling to tho theory of molli- 
fication ( qf((rr(w-n? ), real transfonnatio". of the can ml '-ubstanco into 
Various forma is admiltufl, ard Lonco tlie LfLUct, proiiucucl is merely 
a particular form ( sqjrFir ) of tho material cause ami is not substan- 
tially distinct from it. '•According to the tlioniy ol .aboOjntu origi- 
nation of effect ( the efieot is a newly originated substance 

out of the material cause, in which it was not existent. According to 
the doctrine of aggregate of momentary atoms ( ), the efieefc is 
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We have fouud that the world has no separate existence 
from Existence-Consciousness. So Existence-Conscious- 
ness ^vhich is the ultimate end should be regarded as mate- 
rial cause. If Existence alone were the cause, then there 
would not be the element of inexplicability. Without 
this inexplicability, there would not be the cause-effect rela- 
tion, identity or co-existence between the world and Exis- 
tence-Consciousness. Thus to account for the inexplicabi- 
lity of the effect and its difference, an inexplicable cause 
has to be accepted. Without inexplicable cause as the mate- 
rial, the invariable pervasion of inexplicability in the 
effect cannot be explained. 

Theory of Illusion. 

How we shall prove that that inexplicable principle is 
Ignorance. This leads us to the discussion of Error. There 
we shall lind out an inexplicable effect and ignorance as its 
material cause. Here let us take a well-known example, such 
as the experience of silver in shell. Some say that non-existent 
silver is perceived here; others assert that it is existent as an 
idea projected outside, and not an outside object ; otlrers are 
of opinion that silver is empirically existent (not apparently 
existent) in the shell; others take it as existent in a distant 
region. Among the last some say that somethingness (‘this’ 
portion) of shell-silver is perceived and silver is remember- 
ed. t)wing to non-discrimination between the two know- 
ledges we approach towards shell-silver. Others say that 

notbinr; but tbe momentary atoms themselves appearing in the parti- 
calar form of an aggregate, and hence it is neither a newly origi- 
nated substance nor any modified form of the cause. According to the 
theory of illusory evolution the effect is only an illusory 

appearance of a form, which is neitdier a new substance nor an actually 
tnodiflod form of the cause and which is neither non-dfSerent nor 
difiexent from it. 
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distant silver is perceived (qualified cognition). Sonae 
others opine that the said silver is not merely non-existent 
nor merely existent, but it is both. 

Now we shall show in brief the flaws in all these 
theories and prove that shell-silver is apparently existeirt 
m the place of shell i. e- it is inexplicable. The first 
theory is wrong, in as much as it recognises the non- 
existence of what is perceived. The theory that shell- 
silver is a mental modification is contradictory, in as much 
as it treats outwardly manifested silver as inward. The 
theory which advocates the presence (phenomenal) of silver 
in shell cannot be justified by our experience, in as much 
as it goes against our cancellation of the shell-silver. The 
knowledge of the phenomenally existent silver cannot be 
condemned as error or illusion. The theory that error is a 
non-discrimination of two cognitions makes many assump- 
tions contradicted by experience, such as the assumption of 
error as a blend of two cognitions, that of the knowledge 
of silver as a case of remembrance which is indirect know- 
ledge, that of the loss of remembrance, that of activity due 
to non-discrimination caused by the loss of remembrance. 
The view that we perceive distant silver involves assump- 
tions, snch as the recognition of the existence of a thing at 
a place where it does uot exist, the sense-organs 
having the knowledge of things previously experienced, 
even though they are separated by the distance 
of space and time, and that defect has the 
capacity of producing perception of an entity W'ith 
which the senses are uot in contact and which (silver) 
had not been previously perceived in the place (shell) where 
it is seen and finally the perception of non-existent relation. 
The'theory of shell-silver as both existent and non-existent 
is not sound. It is not the rule that existent things become 
13 



perceived. There are many things -which exist, at the same 
time they are beyond the ken o£ our senses. It is not also 
the riile that what is non-existent becomes cancelled. Can- 
cellation presupposes attribution and the non-existent cannot 
be attributed. Hence perception and cancellation should be 
explained in the following way : Owing to difference 
of the object from non-existence, there is its perception 
( and not because it is an existent ) and owing to its differ- 
ence from existence, there is its cancellation (and not because 
it is non-existent). So in order to explain the perception 
of shell-silver, activity towards it and its cancellation, it 
should be acknowledged as distinct from the existent as 
well as distinct from the non-existent and also distinct from 
both existent and non-existent- This is called inexplicable. 
It is not phenomenal like pots and other things of our 
empirical world. The shell-silver and the like are negated 
during the time of our empirical activity, so they are not 
empirically existent. At the time of their perception they 
are not negated; so their apparent existence cannot be 
denied. In the case of pots etc., at the time of empirical 
activity they are not negated; so their empirical existence 
cannot be denied. Thus the shell-silver is apparent an'd not 
phenomenal. Such inexplicable apparent silver is called 
false. The non-existent or the existent or the existent-non- 
existent cannot be taken as false. So the said silver will 
fall in the category of false entity. Because of the cancel- 
lation of the perceived silver, it must be different from the 
true silver. So it is false. 

Inexplicable appearance has Ignorance as its 
Material cause. 

blow, this inexplicable entity which is occasional, and 
distinct from the non-existent must have some material 
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cause. A positive effect cannot be produced by efficient cause 
alone. That material cause, we show below, is ignorance. 
Without ignorance there cannot be illusion ; so ignorance 
is its cause. Cause is o£ two kinds — material and efficient. 
Ignorance is not the efficient cause of illusion. If it would be 
so, then at the expiry of ignorance even, there would remain 
silver in shell. Hence ignorance should be taken as the mate- 
rial cause. It is well-known that by the elimination of mate- 
rial cause the effect beco'mes eliminated. The illusion which 
la due to the ignorance of anything becomes eliminated Ijy its 
knowledge: the knowledge of that thing by eliminating that 
ignorance eliminates i^hal illusion. The illusion of silver which 
is due to the ignorance of shell is eliminated by the know- 
ledge such as ‘this is shell’. So the ignorance about shell is the 
material cause of that illusion. Ignorance is not the deter- 
mining cause of merely the production of shell-silver, but it 
is the cause of its abiding also. Hence like the earth which 
is the cause of the production and abiding of pot, ignorance 
is the material cause of shell-silver. Defects are not 
invariably present in all cases, so they are auxiliary only. 

The material cause of tliat inexplicable shell-silver 
must be inexplicable or false. If it were due to some rea^ 
cause, then illusion would not be illusion ; but it would be 
real, because it is the rule that effect becomes of the same 
nature as the cause e. g. the pot is of the essence of earth. 
If the material cause lie real, it would never be destroyed ; 
so the effect which is of the nature of the cause would not 
be eliminated, because Avithout the elimination of the mate- 
rial cause the effect cannot be eliminated. Hence ignorance 
is inexplicable. It is without beginning. No cause of 
ignorance is apprehended. For the sake of parsimony of 
hypothesis and the avoidance of infinite regression ignorance 
should be accepted as beginningless. 
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Now we find that inexplicable effects are the products 
of ignorance. It is due to ignorance that substratum does 
not manifest itself as it is, and false appearances ( having 
less essence than the substratum ) are manifested on the 
substratum as illusorily identified with it. 

IE we look to the phenomenal or empirical world from 
the view-point of the substratum (Existence-Consciousness), 
we find that it is distinct from Existence which is not ne- 
gated in all times and distinct from the non-existent like 
hare’s horn ; hence like illusory appearance it is inexplicable. 

As the cause of these inexplicable phenomenal appe- 
arances, some inexplicable principle has to be inferred. Ex- 
istence-Consciousness alone cannot account for these. Ex- 
istence-Consciousness IS non-dual, self-luminous and the final 
limit of all. So it cannot modify itself partially or wholly. 
What is the witness of all modifications cannot be itself 
modified. The real non-difference between consciousness 
and unconsciousness is not possible, so the notion of non- 
difference through co-exlstence implies that the unconscious 
world is illusorily identified with the substratum-conscious- 
iress ( here one term must be false ). If consciousness’s 
identity with the unconscious be of the same essence as the 
consciousness, then at the time of the abiding of the 
world the unconscious wc)uld not be, because the world 
cannot be conscious and unconscious at the same time in 
the same sense. Two contradictories, viz. difference from 
consciousness and non-difference from it, having the same 
essence, cannot abide together at the same time. So real 
identity between consciousness and the unconscious is not 
possilile. ’What cannot be designated as existent or non-ex- 
istent cannot have real identity with transcendenta'l Exist- 
ence. So along with Existence-consciousness (Brahman) 
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which is the substratum o£ the world, there must be another 
modifying principle. The principle should be such as (1) 
is not produced from any thing, (2) has the capacity of 
manifesting itself as false things. (That is called false which 
is inexplicable, illusorily identified with the substratum and 
is of less essence thatv the substratum), (3) has no independent 
existence, (4) is unconscious, witnessed and supported in 
the substratum, (5) through which its support does not get 
modified, (6) by which the transcendent nature of the 
substratum is partially veiled and it is made to appear as a 
plurality of effects, (7) through which the substratum ( in 
which there is absolute negation of the appearances) of more 
essence (wrn^^) manifests as endowed with appearance of 
less essence illusorily identified with it. These con- 

^ ditions are fulfilled in the case of Ignorance. So cosmic 
Ignorance is inferred as the root material cause. So both 
' Brahman and Ignorance are the material causes of this 
illusory world. If the world be the effect of consciousness 
alone, then unconsciousness in the world becomes 

accidental. Because the world is both real-unreal, it must 
have the material both real-unreal. The world owes 
its existence to the substratum Brahman as well as to 
Ignorance, which veils and apparently distorts Its nature. 
Ignorance is an inexplicable agency, incapable of being 
described as either alisolutely real or absolutely unreal, and 
though it is eternally related to Brahman and thereby 
producing the illusory world, it and its productions being 
not on the same plane of reality with Brahman do not affect 
Its non-duality and Its changeless attributeless character. 

Godhood. 

It is due to Ignorance that there arise Godhood and 
finite-self -hood in non-dual Existence-consciousness through 
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the identification with universal and individual minds 
respectively. Ignorance being beginningless, the Grodhood 
and finite'Sel£-bood in Brahman also are without any begin- 
ning. Gofihood means non-dual substratum Existence- 
Consciousness appearing as conditioned by cosmic Ignorance 
and its manifestations. Ignorance is not innate in ( i. e, ia 
not the essence or attribute or modification of ) the substra- 
tum, but illusorily identified with it. Hence God is the 
illusory material and efficient cause of the world. 

To conclude : the Pure non-dual Existence-Conscious- 
ness conceived as the direct seer and illuminer of the whole 
universe superimposed on Itself is the witness of the whole. 
The same Eeality conceived as the cause of, immanent in, 
and preserving order in, the world of things superimposed 
upon It by Ignorance is God. That Keality again, conceived 
as particularised by and identified with the limitations of 
differences of individual egos, minds and bodies appears as- 
the innumerable finite selves. 



CHAPTER III. 


The Law of Karma, 

^ Let iis now discuss the nature of the Law of ^ Karma', 
which also has been mentioned as one of the fundamental 
beliefs of the religionists in general. 

It is maintained by some that Karma belongs to and 
exists in the self and is the cause of the differences of eii-^ 
joyments and sufferings, propensities and capacities etc,, 
pertaining to different individual selves. 

Pleasure and pain etc., are fundamental facts of uni- 
versal experience. They being occasional, must be regarded 
as effects, demanding causal explanation. These effects are 
many ; and so, it is held, their causes also should be many 
and not one. If one and only one cause be accepted to 
account for the various effects, their variety itself would 
remain unexplained and would have to be regarded as acci- 
dental. This means that the variety of effects and their 
successive orderly productions which are alike veritable 
facts of experience, and for the explanation of wdhch we 
feel the necessity of referring to causes, have to be accepted 
as occurring without any sufficient ground. But this can- 
not be. Accidental production of effects is a contradiction 
in terms, inasmuch as it implies a denial of the law of 
causation. What is occasional must have some cause. If 
it were not so, then it would ever exist or never exist, 
but it could never be occasional. 

• Nor can it be maintained that the variety of effects is 
due to the different powers ( ) of one cause ; for power 
and one having power being non-diffierent, the doctrine of 
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the production o£ various effects from one cause would 
appear in another form. It may be said that from one 
cause many effects are naturally produced. But in that 
case, as during the existence of a thing, it is impossible to 
conceive of it as having lost its nature, so at every moment 
there would be the production of many effects from one 
cause. Therefore the origin of multiplicity and successive- 
ness in the effects from one or uniform cause without any 
auxiliary condition is an untenable hypothesis. Even if the 
origin of different effects from one cause be admitted, 
different co-operative causes must be recognised in order to 
explain their different natures and their productions at 
different times. At any rate multiplicity of causes for ex- 
plaining the varieties of pleasure and pain etc., cannot be 
avoided. Hence, the cause of many effects must be mani- 
fold. Thus, it is known that the immediate experience of 
the said diversity of effects namely pleasure and pain etc., 
of every individual ( self ) must be due to the diversity of 
causes. 

How what can these causes be ? It is a fundamental 
belief among the exponents of morality and religion that 
the enjoyments and sufferings of every individual are caused 
by his own actions. This is called the Law of Karma. In 
some cases we may trace the causal relation between the 
actions performed and the enjoyment and suffering that 
follow. But in many cases we experience pleasure and 
pain etc., which cannot be causally related with the actions 
performed immediately before or even in the present life. 
It is a matter of everyday experience that inspite of his best 
efforts, one man cannot reap success and ^wherever he goes 
failures follow him; on the other hand, another man with 
the least effort achieves all-round success. Moreover, there 
occur in our life events which cannot be accounted for by 
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any scientific explanation understood in its ordinary sense. 
In order to explain the varieties of such enjoyments and 
snEeringS; the advocates of the Law of Karina maintain 
that the actions performed long ago or even in previous lives 
leave their consequences behind in some subtle forms which 
act as causes producing these enjoyments and sufferings etc. 
It is also maintained that there is an inexoralfie law of the 
relations between particular kinds of actions and their 
particular forms of consequences. Such consequences, pro- 
ducing effects long long after the actions are performed, 
may lie called the moral effects of these actions. The law 
of this inexorable relationship between actions and their 
moral effects is generally known as the Law of Karma. 
So the recognition of the Law of “ Karma " is a logical 
demand, necessary for the interpretation of the various 
facts of life. 

Kow, where do these “Karma” or moral consequences 
of past acts reside ? Pleasure and pain are not objective ; 
had they been so, then one object would not have been the 
so\’irce ot pleasure on one occasion and of pain on another 
to the same individual, and the same object would not have 
been pleasant to one and unpleasant to another. Hence 
as pleasure and pain reside in the self, it is more proper to 
hold that their causes, the “Karma,” also reside in the self, 
than to hold that they reside in the object. Besides, if the 
“Karma" are treated as remaining in the object, then like 
other objective entities, they would have been the same with 
reference to all individuals and would nob have been un- 
common, and thus the difference of pleasure and pain of 
different individuals would not have been capable of being 
interpr,eted by the Law of “Karma.” ‘Therefore, though 
we generally take pleasure and pain to be due to external 
objects, their real cause is an internal entity, namely the 
U 
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various Karma. Karma ( ) should reside in the' 
eternal self and not in non-eternal body and other organs. 
If it "were not the case, there would be such faults as what 
has been done will not produce results to the doer 
and the results of actions not done will have to be reaped 
( susJrnwnr ). But this is against Karma-Law. Hence it 
is necessary that Karma should be seated in self. “Karma”^ 
may be either potential or manifest. Conscious efforts give 
rise to potential “Karma” and these remain in the sub-cou- 
scious region of the self for a time and afterwards cause 
pleasure and pain.* 

The advocates of the Law of “Karma” consider this 
world as a place where to work out the results of “Karma” 
and to attain liberation by getting rid of “Karma”. Hence 
they believe that it is “Karma" which gives rise to differ- 
ence in the status of various creations. According to them 

* This is generally the view accepted by many schools of 
Indian Philosophical thought But the Buddhists difier. The Buddy 
lists resolve the human being into a number of elements called 
dharmas which possess no permanent ejdstence. They say that cn account 
of this transitoriness no one of these can be considered as the indivi- 
dual, the ego, the self. The ego is merely a collection of various 
elements constantly renewed, which are combined into a pseudo-persona- 
lity. It is merely name and form which passes through the various 
modeSj classes, stages, grades and forms of existence by means of 
a connection of cause and effiect. Belupd the action there is no 
actor and although aclions bear their fruit, there is no one that 
experiences that fruit. When a being dies, a new being is born 
and inheritB his Karma, what transmigrates is not a person, but his 
Karma There is nothing but the act and its fruit ; organs, thoughts 
and external things ate all the fruit of acts, in the same way as 
pleasant and unpleasant sensations. ( Buddhists hold that the whole 
universe, with all its variety is the work of acts — the combined mass 
of the acts of all beings. ) Thus the deed and the fruit roll* ou and 
on, each from its cause like the beginoiugless round of tree and seed. 
( For the exposition of Buddhist Doctrine see Appendix next chapter, )• 
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the mundane existence is without a beginning. The- 
inequalities o£ pleasure and pain etc. cannot be explained 
by recognising the beginning of “Karma.” The ‘Karma- 
theory,’ it cannot be objected, is vitiated by the fallacy of 
infinite regression, because an infinite regression which is a 
fact cannot amount to a fallacy, as is the case with the^ 
tree and its seed. The doctrine of heginninglessness of 
“Karma” implies that there has never been a first “Karma,” " 
in the true sense of the term. ( The doctriire of Karma is 
the solution of the riddle of the origin of suffering and the 
diversity of hunaan conditions.) 

Among the advocates of the law of “Karma,” there are 
theiats as well as atheists. In the above discussion no 
reference has been made to the agency of God in the ap- 
plication of the law. Some theists argue that if the 
omnipotence of God is tahen for granted, then the inde- 
pendence of the individual living being is lost ; and if there 
is no independence of the individual, then virtue and vice 
carry no meaning; and at the same time if the independence 
of individuals is admitted, then it will conflict with the 
idea of Godhood. To evade these difficulties, they recog- 
nise something besides the omnipotence of God and the 
independence of individuals which, they hold, would balance 
the conflict between the two. This, they say, is “Karma”. 

If there be no law guiding our experience of pleasure 
and pain, then God alone, being the giver of all experiences, 
sweet and bitter, would be guilty of being partial and cruel, 
because in that case one would be forced to hold that 
Almighty God, without any extraneous considerations, has 
made, out of his own caprice, some happy and some un- - 
happy. ‘ Moreover, such a view makes the scriptural distiu- 
ctdon between good and bad deeds meaningless; because 
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from this it follows that our pleasure and pain are not the 
results of onr own deeds, but mere acts of the Divine will. 
Thus, the law of “Karma” is invoked to prove on the one 
hand that God is not partial and cruel, and on the other 
hand to recognise the independence of individual living 
beings by supporting the idea of merit and demerit. Man 
is thus believed to be, on the one hand, the builder of his 
own destiny, and on the other hand, dependent upon the 
supreme spiritual Governor. 

Others*' maintain that the recognition of the law of 
“Karma” in the above sense would amount to a denial of 
God’s independence and grace. So leaning more on God’s 
independence and emphasising His grace, they do not 
accept it in toio, but still they d^o not deny it altogether. 
Thus, they are the advocates of the Law of Karma in a 
restricted sense. Some of them hold that the diversities of 
pleasure and pain to which the individuals become subject 
on account of their birth are not the results of any past 
karma, for they do not believe in any previous life. For 
these they regard the omnipotent will of God as the sole 
ultimate cause. The actions performed in the present life 
should however produce consequences which should deter- 
rtflne their future enjoyments and sufferings. Others again 
hold that the consequences of these actions also are not 
inevitable, for they can be condoned by God’s grace. |u 
this way the application of the law of Karma has been 
different in different systems of religion** 

* The leligLons sects of the West. 

^ * Godhy giving rewards and punishments in conformity with 
the acts of individuals does not lose His Godhood. Due to dependence 
on the instruinent or means, the independence of the agent is not 
lost. But according to some Shaiva-seots God is the independent 
uroator of tlia world. That action of creation is not dependent qn 
the Karma of beings. If it be objeoted that if creation is not depen- 
dent on Karma, then simultaneously overy effect would have occurred, 
to this they reply that independence of God is'-of such a nature that 
it cannot l)e objected to. Even if other views are maintained still 
the same objection would hold good and to escape this, it should be 
asserted that the regulating energy is of such a nature that' its inde- 
.pendenco cannot be questioned. 



CHAPTER IV, 


The Self and its capacity for spiritual self-discipline 
{Ssdhans) and attainment of liberation (Blukti). 

The ultimate aim of all “sadhana” is to free the self 
from its Ijondage so the discussion on spiritual pra- 
ctice implies a discussion on the nature of the self aud the 
cause of its bondage, Hence we proceed to consider diffe- 
rent coiiceptious of the self and spiritual practice and 
liberation. 


1 

Ths Conception of illusory self and Nirvana. 

Some regard the self not as a permanent entity, but 
as a continuous stream of momentary consciousnesses*. 

* According to tliis Buddhist theory^ EMstancc ( ) 13 effici- 
ency ( )• The proof of the existence of anything consists 

in its activity to produce any effect and serve any purpose. What- 
ever is incapable of producing any effect and serving any purpOsO 13 
proved to be non-existent ( e. g. hare's born). To exist therefore 
really means to ba in the process of changing into cil'ects. Existence 
accordingly consists in always ‘ becoming aud never being in any 
stable condition. Ilonco a thing that exists does not nnd cannot 
remain tho same in any two suecossive luoiuonts. Hence it is not sound 
to accept any stable thing in tho world, ovory thing is momentary. If 
any stable thing i» admitted, then it should bo asserted that it pro« 
duces action simultaneously or successively. But it is not possible for 
a stable thing to produce actions simultaneously. In that ease we 
would experience past, present and future actions at a time because a 
thing can not shako offlts iunato nature. If it is assorted that stable 
thing producos actions successively, then it would be simply futile to 
acknowledge the stability of anything EiYicioncy (production of action)^ 
is accompanied by succession and noii-auccession, because there is no 
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But during the stage o£ bondage, there is (1) the conscious- 
ness of a permanent self, (2) there is the feeling of 
attachment to and detachment from pleasant and unpleasant 
objects respectively and activities following from them. All 
karma is performed under the influence of greed after some 
desired object, with hatred of that which is not wanted, 
and of infatuation or delusion of mind that causes one to 

tliird possibility. Now if a stible ( non-momentary ) thing he effi- 
cient, then it would have the two contradictory attributes viz, pro- 
ductivity of Bucooasive actions and its absence. If that productivity 
and its absence arc explained as due to the delay of^assisting causes, 
then it would help by being helped by another help -and thus there 
would bo the fault of infinite regression. If they are not of any help, 
then, they cannot be assisting causes. Thus as the stable things can 
have no efiicieney, gradual or simultaneous, the recognition of the 
stability of things would imply their non-existence. That is, because 
efficiency is of the essence of existence and heoanse a stable thing can 
not be efficient, hence a stable thing can not have any existence. So 
every thing is momentary. Hence if the self be existent, it is neces- 
sary that it will be destroyed every moment. 

The self may be thought of as stable or momentary. Stable self 
may be possessed of consciousness or be consciousness itself. Posses- 
sion of consciousness may mean that consciousness remains'^in self 
through the relation of inherence or that consciousness is the modifi- 
cation of self. Consciousness as self may be modified or be the witness 
of modifications. The advocates of the above view, having refuted 
inherence and modification come finally to the conclusion that self or 
consciousness is momentary. There is no continuous self pervading 
these instantaneous knowledges. Owing to uninterrupted continuity of 
change there is the false notion about a permanent self. They classify 
all mental phenomena in four groups — feelings, ideas, will and 
pure sensation. There is no soul, no thinking substance behind 
them. Because of resistance to their movement, the positive things 
having the two attributes, namely form and forward motion, are 
supposed as being supported in soma sabstratum ; but joys etc are 
void of motion, so their falling down is impossible ; hence to 
assume support for them is superfluous. Desires etc. are produced 
successively ; so they do not require any self as their support. 
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believe that satisfaction will result when the object is 
attained, (3) there is consciousness of the association with the 
genus, the attribute, the action, the name and the substance, 
though in truth there is uo such association, and (4) 
there is the illusory notion that there are truly real objects 
(inner and outer.) 

These defects are removed by following practices which 
emphasise an opposite attitude. The method is contempla- 
tion which is fourfold : — viz. meditations (l) on the 
momentary character of things — “all is momentary” ( 

) (2) on their paluful character — “all is sorrow’’ ‘ 
( ^ ) (3) on their particularity — everything is parti- 

cular having no qualification or relation ( trf ) (4) 
on their hollowness — “all is void" ( ) (1) By the 
thought “ all is momentary,” the notion of stability is done 
away with. (2) By the thought “all is sorrow,” the evils of 
attachment, resentment and activity are shaken off 
(3) By the thought “all is particular” ( the denial of ah 
association ) the evils of connection with the genus and 
the like are brushed aside. (41 By the thought “all is void” 
the deluaons that there are real objects, inward and out- 
ward, are removed. 

As a result of these meditations, when ])m'e knowledge 
shines, these delusions disappear, the aspirant is saved 
from karma and rebirth, and ‘ Nirvana ’ is attained.* 

* TliB Buildhiate do Hot aocopt God. So thuy do not sujjgest 
the praotico of d^.votion. As they do not reoogniao any permanent 
self, they do not suggest the practice of discrimination, such as, 
‘‘ the self 13 really one with the abtributelega non-dual consciousnasa,” 
or “ the self as witness is separate from Energy and its modifications’' 
or “thfl self as having the attributes of knowledge, attachment, 
sorrow etc. through the relation of initerence is diatingnished from 
non-Self.” They do not accept the Vedas as autiiority, so the perform^ 
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^Nirvana' means the elimination oC the flow of iutelligeuce 
like the extinguishing of a flickering lamp. By the cessatioi, 
of the last consciousness the stream of individual esistenc' 
becomes like a fire without fuel, and passes into Nirini') 
without attachment. This is liberation, the Supreme End 

ance of Vedic actions is not regarded by them as duty. There is nc 
theological dogma, no personal Grod, no praise or prayer, no rite or 
ritual, no rehgious ceremony in the system established by Buddlm 
The Buddluats do not recognise any permanent self of limited si 
( atomic or of the size of the body ), so they do not hope to go t. 
some other higher region. They do not accept any all-pervading 
seU, so the annihilation of its inherent attributes or its aloofness ot 
the manifestation of self’s eternal joy is not accepted by them. In 
meditation they try to -wipe out the conceptions of tho mind and 
also the emotions and feelings of tho heart, and only notliingnoss 
remains. Tliis nothingness when temporary is a tranco ; when per- 
manent Nirvana, 



APPENDIX 0. 


I 

“ The fundamental idea of Buddhitsm — a plurality of 
separate elements without real unity. ... One fundamental 
)rinciple, viz. the idea that existence is an interplay of a 
lurality of subtle, ultimate, not further analysable elements 
uf Matter, Mind and Foiccs. These elements are techni- 
cally called “dhaymas'\ The connotation of the term 
dharma implies that — (1) every element is a separate ( 545 ^) 
entity or force. (2) There is no inherence of one element 
in another, hence no substance apart from its qualities, no 
Matter beyond the separate sense-data, and no Soul beyond 
the separate mental data. (3) Elements have no duration, 
every moment represents a separate element ; thought is 
evanescent, there are no moving bodies, but consecutive 
appearances, flashings, of new elements in new places 
(4) The elements co-operate with one another. 
(5) This co-operating activity is controlled by the laws of 
causation ( ). (6) The world-process is thus a 
process of co-operation between seventy-two kinds of subtle, 
ranescent elements, and such is the nature of dharmas that 
^ey proceed from causes (Igsinf ) and steer towards cxtinc- 
- in ( twer ). 

' Stcherbatsky’s “ The Central Conception of Buddhism ” ). 

II. 

'Oisflussioit of ©ependent 0riglaation. 

On ignorance depends Karma ; on Karma depends con- 
sciousness ( the act of being conscious-mind-consciousness, 
lody-consciousness, eye-consciousness etc.) ; on conscious- 
ness depend name and form ; on name and form depend 
15 
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the six organs of sense ( ej^e, ear, nose, tongue, body ancf 
mind) ; on the six organs of sense depends contact ( the ad 
of coining in contact ) ; on contact depends sensation ( the 
pleasant, the unpleasant and the indifferent sensation fel 
by the body or by the mind ) ; on sensation depends desire j 
on desire depends attachment ; on attachment depends ex- 
istence ; on existence depends birth ; on birth depend old 
age and death, sorrow, lamentation, misery, grief, and des- 
pair. Thus does entire aggregation of misery arise. 

But on the complete fading out and cessation of ignor-^ 
ance ceases karama ; on the cessation of karama ceases 
consciousness ; on the cessation of consciousness cease name 
and form ; on the cessation of name and form cease the six 
organs of sense ; on the cessation of the six organs of sense 
ceases contact ; on the cessation of contact ceases sensa- 
tion ; on the cessation of sensation ceases desire ; on the 
cessation of desire ceases attachment ; on the cessation of 
attachment ceases existence ; on the cessation of existence 
ceases birth ; on the cessation of birth cease old age and 
death, sorrow, lamentation, misery, grief, and despair. Thus 
does this entire aggregation of misery cease. 

EXPOSITION. 

Dependent Ori gination — Inasmuch as it is clepcndently 
on each other and m unison and simultaneously that the 
factors which constitute dependence originate the elements 
of being, therefore did The Sage call these factors Dependent 
Origination. ( Pali paticcasamuppada ). 

On ignorance depends karma : — Ignorance is the want 
of knowledge concerning misery, the origin of misery, the 
cessation of misery, the path leading to the cessation of 
misery...." How can we tell that these karmas are dependent 
on ignorance ? ” Because they exist when ignorsneo exists. 
For, when a person has not abandoned the want of know- 
ledge concerning misery etc., which is called ignoranccj, 
then by that want of knowledge concerning misery he.. 
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seizes on the misery of the round of rebirth with the idea 
hat It is happiness and hence begins to perform the three- 
old karma which is its cause ; by that want of knowledge 
‘ incerning the origin of misery and by being under the 
tnpression that thus happiness is secured, he begins to per- 
101 in karma that ministers to desire, though such karma is 
really the cause of misery ; and by that want of knowledge 
concerning cessation and the path and under the irapres- 
lion that some particular form of existence will prove to be 
the cessation of misery, although it really is not so, or that 
sacrifices, alarming the gods by the greatness of his austeri- 
ties and other like procedures are the way to cessation, 
although they are not such a way, he begins to peiform the 
threefold karma. ... As, therefore, karma e.xists when ignor- 
ance exists but not when it does not exist, it is to be under- 
stood that this karma depends on ignorance. 

On consciousness depend name and form : -By ''Name" 
are meant the three Groups beginning with Sensation ( i. e. 
Sensation, Perception, and the Predispositions ) ; by 
"Form,” the four elements and form derivative from the four 
elements.'* 

" THe amount of the oarthy element in the body of a man of 
medium size is about a bushel, and. consists of an exceedingly fine 
and impalpable powder. This ia prevented from being dispersed and 
scattered abroad^ because it is hold together by about half a bushel of 
the watery element and is preserved by the fiery element and ia pro- 
pped up by the windy element And thus prevented from being 
dispersed and scattered abroad, it masquerades in many different dis- 
guises, such as the various members and organs of women and men, 
and gives the body its thinness, thickness, length, shortness, firmness, 
sohdity, etc. 

The watery oleiucnt is of a juicy nature and serves to hold the 
body together. It is prevented from trickling or flowing away, be- 
cause it rests in the earthy, element and is preserved by the fiery 
* dement and is propped up by the windy element. And thus prevont- 
I from trickling or flowing away, it gives the body its plumpness or 
leanness. 
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... When Niime has a desire to oat, or to drink 
or to utter sounds, or to make a movement, then Form eats, 
drinks, utters sounds, makes a movement. ... “ No heap or 
collection of material exists for the production of Name and 
Form ; nor are Name and Form sprung from any such heap 
or collection of material j and when Name and Form cease> 
they do not go to any of the cardinal or intermediate points 
of the compass ; and after Name and Form have ceased, 
they do not exist anywhere in the shape of heaped-up ' 
material. ... All the elements of being, both those with form 
and those without, come into existence after having previous- 
ly been non-existent ; and having come into existence pass 
away. ... Those groups which came into existence in the 
past existence in dependence on karma, perished then and 
there. But in dependence on the karma of that exis- 
tence other groups have come into being m this existence. 
Not a single element of being has come into this existence 
from a previous one. The groups which have come into 
being in this existence in dependence on karma will perish, 
and others will come into being in the next existence, but 


The fiery element has heat as its characteristic, and hag a vapor- 
ous nature, and digests what is eaten and drunk, Eesting in the 
earthy element and held together by the watery element and propped 
up by the windy element, it cooks the body and gives it its beau^y of 
complexion. And the body thus cooked is kept free from decay. 

The windy element is characterized by its activeness and its 
ability to prop up, and courses through every member of the body. 
■Resting in the earthy clement and held together by the watery ele- 
ment and preserved by the fiery element, it props up the body. And 
it is because the body is thus propped up that it does not fall over, 
but stands npright. And it is when the body is impelled by the 
windy element that it performs its four functions of walking, stand- 
ing, sitting, or lying-down, or draws in and stretches out its arms, or 
moves its hands and its feet. 

Thus does this machine made of the four elements mdve like a 
puppet, and deceives all foolish people with its femininity, masculini- 
ty, ete.” 
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not a single element of being will go from this existence in- 
to the next. Moreover just as the words of the teacher do 
not pass over into the mouth of the pupil who nevertheless 
repeats them ; and just as holy water drunk by the mes- 
senger sent for the purpose does not pass into the belly of 
the sick man and nevertheless in dependence on this water 
is the sickness allayed ; and just as the features of the face 
do not pass to the reflection in mirrors and the like and 
nevertheless in dependence on them does the image appear j 
and just as the flame does not pass over from the wick of one 
lamp to that of another and nevertheless the flame of the 
second lamp exists in dependence on that of the former ; in 
exactly the same way not a single element of being passes 
over from a previous existence into the present existence, 
nor hence into the next existence : and yet in dependence 
on the groups, organs of sense, objects of sense, and sense- 
consciousnesses of the last existence were born those of this 
one, and from tho present groups, organs of sense, objects 
of sense, and sense-consciousnesses will bo born the groups, 
organs of sense, objects of sense, and sense-consciousnesses 
of the next existence. ... Another gra.sps the dependence of 
name and form by considering the round of karma and the 
round o&its fruit as follows : 

"Behold! in a former kaima-cxistence, infatuatiorr- 
ignorance, initiatory karma, longing desire, approximating 
attachment, and thought-existence, these five factors were the 
dependence for conception into this existence ; rcbirth-con- 
sciousness, the descent of name and form, the sensrtiveness 
of the organs of sense, the contact experienced, the sensa- 
tion felt, these five factors belonging to the origrnalrng-exis- 
tcnce of the present life depend on the karma of a previous 
existence ; when the senses have matured, then infatuation- 
ignorance, ... thought-existence, these five factors of a pre- 
sent karma-existence lire the dependence of rebirth in the 
future.'' " I have said that on consciousness depend name 
and form. This truth, Ananda, that on consciousness. 
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depend name and form, is to be understood in this way. 
Suppose, Ananda, consciousness were not to descend into 
the maternal womb, pray, would name and form consolidate 
in the maternal womb?” " Na)’’, verily. Reverend Sir". 
Suppose, Ananda, consciousness, after descending into the 
maternal womb, were then to go away again, pray, would 
name and form be born to life in the world ? " “ Nay, verily, 
Reverend Sir." “ Suppose, Ananda, consciousness were to 
be severed from a child, either boy or girl, pray, would name 
and form attain to growth, increase, and development ” 
Nay, verily. Reverend Sir “ Accordingly Ananda, here 
we have in consciousness the cause, the occasion, the origin, 
and the dependence of name and form. 

On des i re depe nds attachment : — The following aie the 
four attachments ; the attachment of sensual pleasure, the 
attachment of heresy, the attachment of fanatical conduct, 
the attachment of the assertion ot an Ego. ... Now, as the 
round of rebirth is without known beginning and it is im- 
possible to say which corruption first arises, no absolute 
order of sequence can be laid down ; but in any particular 
existence the order most commonly followed is for the heresj'- 
of the assertion of an Ego to come first and be followed bj"- 
a heretical belief cither in the persistence of existences or in 
their annihilation. Then he who believes that the Ego is 
persistent adopts the attachment of the heresy of fanatical 
conduct to purify his Ego, and he who believes that the Ego 
is annihilated, being reckless of a future life, adopts the 
attachment of sensual pleasure. Thus the sequence of ori 
ginating in any particular existence is for the attachment of 
the heresy of the assertion of an Ego to come first and after 
it the attachments of heresy, fanatical conduct, and sensual 
pleasure. 

On attachment depends existence : — “Existence ” is so 
-called because it is an existing. It is twofold ; karma-exist- 
ence, and originating-existence... karma-existence is in brief 
thought and the elements covetousness etc., which go under 
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the name of karma and exist conjoined with thought. ... 
Moreover all karma conducive to existence is karma-exist- 
ence. ... Originating-existence, however, is in brief the groups 
which have come into existence through karma. ... By the 
meritorious karma etc., intended in the proposition, " On 
ignorance depends karma,” meritorious and demeritorious 
factors of being only are meant; but in the present case, in 
the proposition, " On attachment depends existence, " inas- 
much as originating-existence is included, all elements of 
being, whether meritorious or demeritorious or indetermi- 
nate are intended. 

On existence depends birth: — By existence is here 
meant only karma-cxistence. For that and not originating 
existence is the dependence of birth. Moieover it is its de- 
pendence in only one of two ways, namely, as karma-de- 
pendence 01 as proximate dependence. If it be asked in this 
connection, " But how do we know that existence is the 
dependence of birth ? ” we answer, “ Because differences 
in respect of meanness, greatness, etc. are apparent, even 
when the external dependence remains the same. For even 
when the external dependence, such as the seed, blood, food, 
etc., of* father and mother are the same, differences of 
meanness, greatness, etc. in the progeny are observable, and 
that even in the case of twins. And these differences are 
due to a cause, for some do not have these differences ; but 
these differences can have no other cause than karma, from 
the non-existence of any other instrumentality for the pur- 
pose in the sequence of beings who show these differences. 
Thus they have only karraa-existence as their cause. Karma 
is indeed the cause for the difference in beings as regards 
pieanness, greatness, etc. Therefore has The Blessed One 
said : — “Karma allots beings to meanness or greatness. 
Therefore is it to be understood that existence is the depen- 
.dence of birth.* 

t 

if «Tlie Buddhists say that this subjective effect (karma-resultf 
continues after death into the next life. The following illustration 



“Suppose, Ananda, there were utterly and completely 
no existence at all for any one in an}’" mode, as, namely, 
existence in the realm of sensual pleasure, existence in the 
realm of form, existence in the realm of formlessness ; if 
there were nowhoie any existence, pi ay, on the cessation 
of existence would there be any birth?” “Nay, verily,, 
Reverend Sir. ” 

may fend to make tlio general idea of the porpefuation of character 

(karma) without identity of substance seem more reasonable A 

swallow’s egg cannot hatch out a lark because of the difference in 
heredity. The countless influences that affected the ancestors of that 
egg, and the numberless actions performed under those influences are 
in some mysterious way stored up m that egg, and must bear their 
own fruit and none other. Therefore a swallow’s egg cannot hatch 
out a lark, because a lark is the result of an entirely different set of 
conditions , as we might say, its karma is difl'eront. But of course 
, the Buddhists do cot mean heredity when they uso the word karma. 
‘Karma' expresses, not that which a man inherits from his ancestors, 
hub that which he inherits ;from himself in some previous slate of 
existence, But with this difference the Buddhist dootiino and the 
scientific doctrine of heredity seem very similar. 

Not all deeds, however, are fruitful and perpetuate ''existence. 
Karma is like heredity in that it is an informing principlo which 
must have an embodimen t. Just as the informing principle of an 
egg would never find expression ivithout the accompaniment of yolk, 
albumen, and other material constituents, so karma embeds itself in 
objects of desire in order to form that factitious entity which goes by 
the name of man. If karma be performed in a state of pare passion- 
lessnoBS, that is, without attachment to anything, then it is barren. 
The fruitful karma will be quickly undermined and not suffered to 
bear the full fruit it otherwise would have done. Like a tree whose 
nourishment has been poisoned, the being who performs such karma 
will cease to he.. Thus a being without karma is as arbitrary a concep- 
tion as a chicken without heredity, that is,, one formed by creative 
fiat independent of antecedent conditions. ( Introductory Discourse 
on Karma and Rebirth in Henry Clarke Warren’s “Buddfiism in. 
Translations.” ) 



Thus does entire aggregation of misery arise : — Here it 
is to be undeistood that karma and existence form the round 
of karma ; ignorance, desire, and attachment form the round 
of the corruptions; and consciousness, name and form, the 
six organs of sense, contact, and sensation form the round 
of fruition. And it is through these three that this Wheel of 
Existence is said to have three rounds ; and as long as the 
round of corruptions is uninterrupted, because its depend' 
ence has not been cut off, the Wheel of Existence is 
incessant ; and inasmuch as it turns over and over again, it 
revolves. ...This Wheel of Erastence constantly and continu- 
ously rolls onward, without known beginning, without u 
personal cause or passive recipient and empty with twelve- 
fold emptiness. ... Inasmuch as ignorance is the imprison- 
ment of him who seizes it, and the deliverance of him who 
lets it go, it is the chief but not the beginning. Thus is to 
be understood the clause ; Tha Whed of E.xisiencc is voith- 
out known beginning. Now inasmuch as the factors of being, 
karma etc., exist by reason of their own causes, ignorance 
etc., therefore is this same Wheel of E.xistcnce wanting in 
any other cause foi the round of rebirth, such as Brahma 
etc., conceived of under the names of Brahma, Great 
Brahman, The Chief, The Victonous One, and is also wanting 
in any Ego passively recipient of happiness and misery, 
conceived of as “ This I that talks and feels,” Thus is to be 
understood the phrase ; Without a personal cause or passive 
re6z))icaC., Inasmuch us ignorance is not an Ego, belongs to 
no Ego, is comprised in no Ego, possesses no Ego, similarly 
with reference to Karma and the rest, — therefore is it to be 
understood of the Wheel of Existence that it is empty with a . 
twelvefold emptiness. 

On the cessation of desire ceases attachm ent : — In look- 
ing upon Form and the other Groups as having a nature 
resembling bubbles of foam and the like, the meditative 
priest’ccasesto look upon the unsubstantial as substantiality. 
To particularize : — In looking upon subjective Form as inv 

16 
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pure, he comes thoroughly to understtind material food 
abandons the perverse mistaking of the impure for the pure, 
crosses the torrent of sensual pleasure, breaks loose from the 
yoke of sensual pleasure, is freed from the depravity of 
sensual pleasure, severs the myriad bonds of covetousness, 
and does not attach himself by the Attachment of Sensual 
Pleasure. In looking upon Sensation as misery, he comes 
thoroughly to understand the nutriment called contact, 
abandons the perverse mistaking of misery for happiness, 
crosses the torrent of existence, breaks loose from the yoke 
of existence, is freed from the depravity of passion for 
existence, severs the myriad bonds of malevolence, and does 
not attach himself by the Attachment of Fanatical Conduct. 
In looking upon Perception and the Predispositions as not 
an Ego, he comes thoroughly to understand the nutriment 
called karma, abandons the perverse mistaking of what is no 
Ego for an Ego, crosses the torrent of heresy, breaks loose 
from the yoke of heresy, is freed from the depravity of 
heresy, severs the myriad bonds of dogmatism, and does not 
attach himself by the Attachment of the Asseition of an 
Ego. In looking upon Consciousness as transitory, he 
comes thoroughly to understand the nutriment called- consci- 
ousness, abandons the perverse mistaking of the transitory 
for the permanent, crosses the torrent of ignorance, breaks 
loose from the yoke of ignorance, is freed from the depravity 
of ignorance, severs the myriad bonds of an affectation of 
fanatical conduct, and does not attach himself by the Attach- 
ment of Heresy. 

Thus does this entire aggregation o f mi sery cease : — 
And what, 0 priests, is the noble truth of the path leading 
to the cessation of misery ? 

It is this noble eightfold path, to wit, right belief, right 
resolve, right speech, right behavior, right occupation, right 
. effort, right contemplation, right concentration. 

And what, O priests, is right belief ? 



The knowledge of misery, O priests, the knowledge of 
'the origin of misery, the knowledge of the cessation of 
misery, and. the knowledge of the path leading to the cessa- 
tion of misery, this, O pnests, is called “ right belief. ” 

And what, O priests, is right resolve ? 

The resolve to renounce sensual pleasures, the resolve 
to have malice towards none, and the resolve to harm no 
living creature, this, 0 priests, is called ‘'right resolve.” 

And what, 0 priests, is right speech ? 

To abstain from falsehood, to abstain from backbiting, 
to abstain from harsh language, and to abstain from frivol- 
ous talk, this, O priests, is called "right speech.” 

And what, 0 piicsts, is light behavior. 

To abstain from dcstrojung life, to abstain from taking 
that which is not given one, and to abstain from immorality, 
this, O priests, is called " right behavior. ” 

And what, O priests, is right occupation ? 

Whenever, 0 priests, a noble disciple, quitting a wrong 
occupation, gets his livelihood by a light occupation, this, O 
priests, is called" right occupation.” 

And what, O pnests, is right effort ? 

Whenever, O priests, a priest purposes, makes an effort, 
heroically endeavours, applies his mind, and e.verts himself 
that evil and demeritorious qualities not yet arisen may not 
arise; purposes, makes an effort, heroically cndeavouis, 
applies his mind, and exerts himself that evil and demerito- 
rious qualities already arisen may be abandoned ; purposes, 
makes an effort, heroically endeavours, applies his mind, and 
exerts himself that mcritoiious qualities not yet arisen may 
arise; purposes, make an effort, heroically endeavours, applies 
bis mind, and exertsdiimself for the preservation, retention, 
growth, increase, development, and perfection of meritorious 
•qualities already arisen, this, O priest, is called " right 
-effort.” 



And wiiai, O priests, is right contemplation ? 

Whenever, O priests, a priest lives, as respects the body, 
observant of the bod)’’, strenuous, conscious, contemplative, 
and has rid himself of lust and grief ; as respects sensations, 
observant of sensations, strenuous, conscious, contempla- 
tive, and has rid himself of lust and grief, as respects the 
mind, observant of the mind, strenuous, conscious, contem- 
plative, and has lid himself of lust and grief, as respects the 
elements of being, observant of the elements of being, 
strenuous, conscious, contemplative, and has rid himself of 
lust and grief, this, O priests, is called “right contemplation.” 

And what, O priests, is called “ right concentration ? ” 

Whenever, O priests, a priest, having isolated himself 
from sensual pleasures, having isolated himself from demeri- 
torious traits, and still exercising reasoning, still exercising 
reflection, enters upon the first trance w'hich is produced by 
isolation and characterised by joy and happiness ; when 
through the subsidence of reasoning and reflection, and 
still retaining joy and happiness, ho enters upon the second 
trance, which is an interior tranqmlization and intentness 
of the thoughts, and is produced by concentration ; when 
through the paling of joy, indifferent, contemplative, con- 
scious, and in the experience of bodily happiness — that state 
which eminent men describe when they say, “ Indifferent, 
contemplative, and living happily” — ho enters upon the 
third trance ; when, through the abandonment of happiness, 
through the abandonment of misery, through the disappear- 
ance of all antecedent gladness and grief, he enters upon 
the fourth trance, which has neither misery nor happiness,, 
but is contemplation as refined by indifference, this, O 
priests, is called “right concentration'*.” 

* “ But again, 0 priests, a priest through having completely 
over-passed all perceptions of forms, through the perishing of per- 
ceptions of inertia and through, ceasing to dwell on perceptions of 
diversity, says to himself, ‘ Space is infinite,’ and dwells in the realm 



This, O priests, is called the noble truth of the path 
leading to the cessation of misery.” 

"Accordingly, Malunkyaputta, bear always in mind 
what it is that I have not elucidated, and what it is that 
I have elucidated. And what, Malunkyaputta, have I not 
elucidated ? I have not elucidated, Malunkyaputta, that 
the world is eternal ; I have not elucidated that world 
is not eternal ; I have not elucidated that the vroild 
is finite ; I have not elucidated that the world is in- 

of the infinity of space ... But again, O xniosts, a priest through 
having complotcdy ovorpiissecl the realm of the iniuiity of space, says 
to himself, ' Oonsoionsneas is infinite,’ and dwells in the realm of the 
infinity of consciousnoas. .. But again, O priests, a priest through 
having complately ovorpaaacd the realm of the infinity of conscious- 
ness, says to himself, ' Notliing exists,’ and dwells in the realm of 
nothingness... Bat again, O priests, a priest through having com- 
pletely overpassed the realm of nothingness, dwells in the realm of 
neither perception nor yet non-perception. ... But again, 0 priests, a 
priest through having completely overpassed the realm of neither 
perception nor yet non-perception, arrives at the cessation of percep- 
tion and sensation, and before the clear vision of wisdom all his 
depravity wastes away ” 

“ And moreover, 0 priest, I have taught the gradual cessation of 
karma Of one who has entered the first tranpe the voice has ceased ; 
of one who has entered the second trance reasoning and reflection 
have ceased ; of one who has entered the third trance joy has ceased ; 
of one who entered the fourth trance the inspirations and the ex- 
pirations have ceased ; of one who has entered the realm of the 
infinity of space the perception of form has ceased , of one who has 
entered the realm of the infinity of consciousness the perception of 
the realm of the infinity of space has ceased , of one who has entered 
the realm of nothingness the perception of the realm of the infinity of 
consciousness has ceased ; of one who has entered the realm of neither 
perception nor yet non-perception, the perception of the realm of 
nothingness has ceased'; of one who has entered the cessation of 
perception and sensation, perception and sensation have ceased. 
Of the priest who has lost all depravity, passion has ceased, hatred 
has ceased, infatuation has ceased.” 
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finite ; I have not elucidated that the soul and the body- 
are identical ; I have not elucidated that the soul is one 
thing and the body another; I have not elucidated that the 
saint exists after death ; I have not elucidated that the saint 
does not exist after death ; I have not elucidated that the 
saint both exists and does not exist after death ; I have not 
elucidated that the saint neither exists nor does not exist 
after death. And why, Malunkyaputta, have I not elucidated 
this? Because, Malunky aputta, this profits not, nor has to 
do with the fundamentals of religion, nor tends to aversion, 
absence of passion, cessation, quiescence, the supernatural 
faculties, supreme wisdom, and Nirvana; therefore have I 
not elucidated it. 

" And what, Malunkyaputta, have I elucidated ? 
Misery, Malunkyaputta, have I elucidated ; the origin of 
misery have I elucidated ; the cessation of misery have I 
■elucidated ; and the path leading to the cessation of misery 
have I elucidated ? And why, Malunkyaputta, have I eluci- 
dated this ? Because, Malunkyaputta, this does profit, has 
to do with the fundamentals of religion, and tends to aver- 
sion, absence of passion, cessation, quiescence, knowledge, 
supreme wisdom, and Nirvana ; therefore have I elucidated it ? 
Accordingly, Malunkyaputta, bear always in mind what it is 
that I have not elucidated, and what it is that I have eluci- 
dated. 

Thus spake The Blessed one ” ( Tathagata-Buddha ). 

( Collected together from Mr. Warren’s Translations of 
many Pali-Works — The Harvard Oriental Series ). 
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The Conception of self as medium-sized and of 
‘ Aloha- Ak^sha ’ as the goal. 

There are others who consider that the self is stable 
eternal consciousness and is of the size of one’s own body.'*' 

According to this Jaiua view, the nature oi existence is not 
efficiency nor is it immutable. Existence is called substance 
That 'which having left one state always attains another state is a 
Bubataneo. The statii of the substance is of two kinds — one is cohe- 
rent = Soj), the other is successive In some 

state the thing (substance) is somewhat produced and in some other 
state, it is somewhat lost, and by some modification, there is duration 
of the thing. As for example, the thing is produced in the form of 
the pot, is lost in the lump-form and endures in the form of the 
the earth These three states come to be at the same time, but they 
are not of one form. If different times of production and disappea- 
rance are admitted, then the thing will be lost. But the thing does 
not leave its thinghood, honoe it is eternal, and it always changes its 
states^ hence it is non-eternal. Thus existing things are permanent only 
as regards their substance, but their accidents or qualities originate and 
perish. Production (awi?)j disappearance (sqir) and duration are 
inseparable and interdependent. If disappearance as independent of 
production, is accepted, then there will be destruction of the thing 
without any remainder. If mere production independent of disappea. 
ranee is accepted, then there will be production of tbe non-existent, or 
owing to the absence of the cause, there will be no production. If 
duration as independent of production and disappearance ia accepted, 
then the thing will bo devoid of transformatiDus. But it is contra- 
dictory to direct experience, because things are perceived as being modi- 
fied Thus everything has infinite aspects of the nature of production, 
disappearance and duration, hence they are of manifold natures. 

The nature of a thing is not uniform If it ia absolutely existent, 
■then everything will be of the same nature and if it is absolutely non- 
existent, then it will have no nature at all. Hence everything is- 
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It has the innate nature o£ rising to higher and higher re- 
gions* But in its mundane state its natural upward 
movement is obstructed hy liarma. Karma veils self-cons- 
ciousness and binds it. To explain, — the defilement of the 
self takes place owing to its connection with atomic eternal 
matter called ‘ Pudgala Pudgalas ( having the qualities 

'(ijds.tent in its own form and non-existent in the form of the other. 
The pot which is characterised according to the difieresce of its own 
STibstance, own placo, own Ume and own nature is existent in the form 
of its own substance etc. and the very same pot is non-existent in the 
form of another substance etc. In a pot everything besides pot 
remains in the form of negation. To assort one’s own existence and 
to reject other’s existence is the thinghood of things. If one’s own 
existence is not assorted, then there will he the absence of that thing 
and it other’s existence is not rejected, then everything will bo of a 
uniform nature. So the pot is not of one nature. Take the ease of 
a man. The same person has many natures e. g. fatherhood, brother- 
hood etc. Though these aspects appear as if contradictory, still they 
are not really so, because these aspects are not non-relative, but 
relative, and the relations conditioning these aspects are also diiferent. 
Hence, it is the very nature of a substance to possess without involv- 
ing contradiction various aspects. Everything has infinite 
distinctions conditioned by its relation to infinite thii?g3. If 
it were not so, then all these infinite things would become one 
but this does not happen. These things are not one but different, 
hence everything has infinite otherness in relation to infinite things, 
therefore its nature is not capable of being expressed through a 
uniform predication. This is the theory of the Indefinite- 

ness of Being. To quote H. Jacobi • — “Being is not simple, as the 
"Vedan tins contend, but is of a complicated nature', therefore every 
statement and every denotation of a thing is necessarily incomplete 
and one-sidod and, if wo follow one way only of expression or of 
viewing things, we are bound to go astray. Hence it is usual in 
explaining notions to state what the thing under discussion is with 
reference to substance, place, time and state of being”. 

All things i, e . substances are divided into lifeless things 
and living (sfr^). ’ -The self is, according to this view, not the sub- 
stance in which knowledge inheres as its attribute, nor it is the 
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o£ touch, taste, odour and colour ) are particular types of 
atoms ( innumerable ) by whose combination ( atoms are 
not constant in their nature, but are subject to change or 
development 'tRotpt ) all material things are ultimately 
produced. There are two states of Pudgala, gross and sub- 
tle. Gross matter consists of those things which we per- 
ceive, while the subtle are beyond our perception. 
Subtle matter, for instance, is that matter which is trans- 
formed into the different kinds of Karma. Subtle matter 
ready to be transformed into Karma pours into the self. 
The subtle matter thus caught by the self ( with passions ) 
enters, as it wore, into a chemical combination witli it. This 
is the bondage of the self. In other words, the modifications 
of the self such as attachment and the like, become cause 
of the gathering of fresh Kai'ma, which is nothing but 
modifications of pudgala — substance. Owing to this, there is 
interpenetration ( amrf or ) between the self and 

Karmic particles of matter. This interpenetration may be 
compared to that between the red-hot iron and fire. This is 
bondage. To shake off bondage, detachment (sfiffTPT ) should 
be practised. A radical destruction of false knowledge 
and consequent false activity, — which are modifications of 
the self, arising from its conjunction with the body and 
manas — constitutes the maiir spiritual practice. The highest 
goal is to get rid of Karma and meanwhile to acquire no 

witness-consciousness, but it has the attribute of c^tisciousness which 
13 different as well as non-different from the self,' The self pervades 
the whole body because throughout the body conseiousneis is expe- 
rienced. The self pervades big or small bodies through expansion 
and contraction of itself (loose or dense conjunction of parte, or 
through the passing off of hid parts or arrival of fresh parts). Accord- 
ing to this theory, the whole (3T^!)^r)-sub3tance is not separate from 
part-enbstanee (sTWT&sq'), but it is the essence, combination and a 
particular modification of parts 
17 
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new Karma- When a man is free from passions and 
acts in strict compliance with the rules of right conduct, 
his actions produce Karma which lasts but for a moment 
and is then annihilated. The prevention of the formation 
of new Karma is accomplished by austerities ( Ihpas like 
fasting, confessing and repenting of sins, modest beha- 
viour, doing services to others, studying, overcoming all 
temptations, contemplation ) which, moreover, anni- 
hilate the old Karma more speedily than would happen in 
the common course of things. When through moral, devo- 
tional, and ascetic practices, the bondage of Karma, the main 
impediment to liberation, is shaken off, there arises in the 
self its natural upward movement. As a result of this, the 
self rises higher and higher till it reaches the region of pure 
Akasha, called ‘ Aloka ’ which is situated at the top of our 
limited akaslia, and thence it does not return. The self is 
then permanently relieved of wandering on the earth 
( mundane existence ) and becomes the eujoyer of infinite , 
imperishable and unveiled happiness, untouched by all 
sorrow- This is liberation, the Supreme Ideal- * 

^ Some philosophers belonging to this school of thought give 
another version about the nature of self and its Eberation. The self, 
according to them, is essentially consciousness, eternal, stable and 
all-pervading. - It is, however, perpetually self-transforming and 
thereby giving rise to infinite attributes. Its essential unity is not 
n. the least affected by these transformations and attributes It re- 
mains as the one Snbstacoe underlying all these changes and attri- 
butes. This self is however regarded as eternally bound up with the 
■svorld, -whioh is the ground of its bondage. The relation between the 
Jvfa, &v.i the Picdgala (The Jams, unlike others, regard karma as 
physical ) as well as the sequence of agency and ac'.ion ( ) is 
beginningless and is due to beginningless ignorance ( not a cosmic 
principle). On account of this, Jiva possesses attachment, resent- 
ment and delusion, "When the Jiva knows that the self is inherently 
dissociated from the evils of attachmout, reseniment and delusion, and 
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The Conception of all-pervading selva's as having 
the attributes of knovzledge, sorrow etc. and as 
becoming deprived of them in liberation. 

Others are oC opinion that the self is an all- 
pervading changeless entity having the special quality 
of knowledge and the like which are not its modification.'^' 

meditates on the infinite energy and purity of the self which are its 
essence ( infinite oonsoiousnesa, Joy and strength are inherent chara- 
cteristics of the Jiva — the self ), then for him the sequence of agency 
and action sustained by ignorance, though beginningless is eliminated. 
And as soon as this is eliminated, the bondage of karma vanishos. 
Through this pure knowledge all the veils due to the self’s relation 
with karma are annihilated, delusion is destroyed and liberation full 
of infinite Joy is attained 

According to this Naiyajika-Yaishosika view, what are called 
the states of the self are taken as attributes altogether different from 
the self. ( modification as change of state is not recognised by them, 
they acknowledge change of place of atomic substances) These non- 
eternal attributes become inseparable from the self owing to the 
relation of inherence. Whenever knowledge is produced in the self, 
the self becomes manifest and when knowledge is not produced, then 
the self remains unmanifosb. Through its conjunction with manas 
( the inner instrument-the organ of thought ) it becomes conscious i.c. 
becomes inherently related to consciousness. As every action is 
dependent on instrument (^ircox) difl’erent from the actor, maiitct is 
inf erred as the instrument of the act of knowledge. Both self and 
manan are eternal substances , but the self is all-pervading, 
while manas is atomic. il/«aas is atomic because (in tlicir view) 
difierent perceptions or other psychological processes do not take 
place simultaneously. On account of its minute size as an atom 
the organ of thought can unite at any given instant only with a 
single sense and can only convey the idea of a single object. 
So there Ls no mind which is the support of knowledge as its 
■Hiodificaiion The first knowledge (sq^^fV) is known by an after 
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Owing to false knowledge about the self and 
the non-self, the self acquires attachment and aversion 
towards objects, and so there is activity (^fT%) on the part 
of the self. As a result of this activity, which is virtuous 
or vicious, the self, in order to cognise objects, becomes 
embodied. This association of the all-pervading self with 
the body is the cause of its cycle - of births and deaths. This 
association is the source of all sufferings of the self. The 
continuous mundane existence (ehR ) is an unbroken series 
of causes and effects, constituted by false knowiedo'e. 
attachment and aversion, activity and suffering. This 
mundane existence is without beginning. Suffering cannot 
be said to be the first member of this series. There can be no 
suffering without birth. Birth cannot be the first member of 
this series, because it is not possible without ‘Karma.’ Virtue 
and vice cannot be the first members, because these cannot 
exist independently of attachment and resentment. Attach- 
ment and resentment likewise cannot be the first members, 
because these too cannot exist without fo,Ise knowledge 

knowledge (stgsJT'TOR apperception — tlie object with it? knowledge 
IS known through apperception), both being supported, in the 
self which does not thereby get modified. ( It is for this reason that 
they do not feel the necessity of lecognising witness-self ). 

Prabhakat’s views about self and liberation are akin to the 
Naiyayikas, though Sadham is different (performance of Vedic karma 
with knowledge ). Prabhakars also hold with Naiyayikas, that the self 
is in itself an unconscious entity and knowledge is produced in it 
thtough its conjunction with the mams-, whenever there is the produc- 
tion of knowledge, there is manifestation of tho object and the self 
never becomes an object of knowledge, though due to the production 
of knowledge in it, it is illumined. The .difference of the two views 
is this that according to the Naiyayikas, the self becomes illuminated 
through another kno ivleclge called apperception, but the Pvabhakaras 
observe that knowledge by being produced in the self illuminaies 
itself, its object au.l its own support — the self. 



False knowledge cannot be the starting-point ol; the series 
because there can be no false knowledge unless there is a 
body. Thus this mundane existence consisting of the 
uninterrupted series of causes and effects, extending from 
suffering to false knowledge, is without a beginning. As 
no member of this series can be said to be either the 
antecedent or the consequent of the other members, the 
aeries must be beginningless. 

The aim of all spiritual practice is to get freedom 
from this bondage. Freedom from all sorrows is to be 
attained by the des(, ruction of false knowledge. This 
destruction is possible only by the intuition of the self, and 
the cause of this intuition is hearing of the scriptures, 
intellectual analysis of their meaning and meditation. All 
the objects of valid cognition (including the embodied self) 
except the pure self and liberation should be looked upon 
as things to be shunned. Knowledge of the self as non- 
different from the body becomes the cause of mundane, 
existence and the true knowledge about the self ( as intrin- 
sically bereft of pleasure and pain ) brings about the cessa- 
tion of mundane existence. By the discrimination of the 
characteristics of the six categories ( the substance etc, ) the 
distinction of the seif from the not-self is intellectually 
cognised. Bat this by itself cannot lead to liberation. The 
wrong knowledge, to be driven out, requires snpersensuous 
intuition of the self. The method of this iutuition is 
meditation. When a person, after knowing indirectly the 
nature of the self through the scriptures and through 
intellectual discrimination stated above, thinks intensely 
„ and with concentration over it, his meditation ripens 
thereby. Meditation ’gives direct knowledge of the self 
only whhn the Sadhaka (one who practises meditation) is 
wholly absorbed in the object of contemplation. This is the 
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mature stage o£ meditation. When meditation on the self 
by the “ Sadhaka ” reaches this stage, he gets proper know- 
ledge of the self and becomes illumined, And this acquisi- 
tion of truth ( intuition of the self as it really is ) ejects 
wrong knowledge ( the notion of the self in the non-self 
and the egoistic feeling namely these are myself and mine). 

Once wrong knowledge is dispelled, it does not arise 
again. This happens because these two are contradictory 
in nature and cannot abide together. In the absence of 

O 

wrong knowledge, all sorts of attachment vanish. This is 
due to the fact that atijachment is the effect of wrong 
knowledge, and when its cause is absent, its effect cannot be 
present. As a result of the attainment of knowledge, the 
defects of a person disappear and consequently his virtue 
and vice become extinct. Though through previous impres- 
sions there is activity, and due to this there is 

production of ‘karma’, still there is no production of 
‘ ’ (unseen results of karma), because the false know- 
ledge which is the cause of ‘ ’ is no more. 

To explain, — the results of “Karma” are ©f three 
kinds — (1) Some of them are not reaped in this life, but are 
stored for the lives to come. They are called stored-up karma 
). (2) Some of them are reaped in this body and are, 
in fact the cause of this body. They are called fructifying 
karma (Rlts^r). (3) But in this body new “Karmas” are being 
done, and they will give rise to certain results which we are 
likely to experience in lives to come. A portion of these may 
form a part of the fructifying Karma, and the residue, the 
stored-up karma for the next life. These are called current 
Karma ). Of the new “Karmas” done in this life, 

those which are done after the intuition of the self are not 
capable of producing their results, because false knowledge 
which is the cause of the results of “karma” is now absent. 
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“Karma” done in this life, before illnmination, has become 
as good as stored-up karma- Of stoi’ed-up karmas, inclusive 
of karmas done before the acquisition of the knowledge of 
the self, some are virtuous and some vicious. Among these, 
those that are vicious are eliminated by the fire of contem- 
plation and those that are virtuous are eliminated by the 
joy due to the intense contemplation of Truth- Knowledge 
cannot destroy the fructifying karmas ; they are destroyed 
by being experienced. The old miTS is destroyed liy the 
fire of knowledge. Hence at the expiry of previous “Karma” 
there is no other “Karma” to be experienced. As a result 
of this, there can be no birth, and at the end of the ex- 
perience of the results of '' PramVdhcC ) in the present 

body, the absolute elimination of sorrow takes place. This 
is liberation, the Summum Bonum. 

A kindred school of thought, believing in the same 
concept of practice and liberation, offers a slightly different 
view regarding the division of categories. They**^ entertain 
the belief that to remove bondage, a knowledge of the 
twelve objects of valid cognition ( i. e. Jlhv ) is required. 
These objects are — the self, the body, sense-organs, objects of 
the senses, consciousness, manas, activity, defect, birth after 
death, result, sorrow and liberation. Of these, the self is 
the experience!' of pleasure and pain, the seat of those 
experiences is the body; the means of experiencing are the 
sense-organs; the things experienced are the objects of the 
senses ; experience of pleasure and pain is the consciousness; 
the inner instrument of experience is the manas; virtue and 
vice are called activities; and faults like attachment 
resentment ( f"!! )and delusion (filf) are tlie causes of birth. 
Through birth the self becomes again and again related 


The Naivayikas. 



with tlie body. The reaping of various results of “karma”, 
the body and the instruments like the seuse-organs are 
technically called results. This uninterrupted series or 
succession of births and deaths is called sorrow. The ab- 
solute dissolution of sorrow is termed libex'ation-* 

IV 

The conception of self as pure consciousness and 
of liberation as perfectly isolated self-existence. 

Others hold that the self is the all- pervading, attribute- 
less consciousness. This attributeless self is many in num- 

* According to ttie view ui.der diaoustsion, knowledge, joy and 
sorrow etc are produced through the conjunction of self and manas. 
When there is no conjunction between mmas and seif, there is no 
knowlodgo etc Tina happens in the state of every dre'>mless i.lcep. 
At that time the atou.ic manas enters some subtle , vein, whereby it 
does not become related to the sense of touch As there is no con- 
junction of the self with the mams, and the M«»M.with the sense of 
touch, there is no productiou of knowledge in the self. When after 
awaking from dreamless sleep, a man attains such knowledge as “ I 
did not know anything ”, this is due to inference of the absence of 
knowledge during dreamless sleep, ( and it is not a case of remem- 
brance as others hold ). From this it follows that the’ self is uncon- 
scious. It is also corroborated by our experience, such as ' knowledge 
is in mo ' ( the difiurince betwoen .the support and the supported is 
well-known ). At the time of liberation the nneonscious self remains 
as it is. There is no knowledge, sorrow and joy, because there is no 
relation of the body with the manas Though the self and the manas 
are eternal, still at the time of hboralion, all virtues and vices earned 
are no more ; owing to this, the conditions for the distinct conjunc- 
tion of the Self ^Yilh the body, the sense-organs and the like become 
absent, and consequently there can be no birth. The possibility of 
birth being overcome, the annihilation of sorcow takes place. The 
self thereafter remains eternally an absolute sorrowless, joyless, con- 
sciousness-less entity. This is, according to them, the ultimate goa 
of life. 



ter, and is by nature free/ But beside? these ever-free 
selves, there is the principle called “Pra/frifi”, an uncons- 
cious self- evolving Energy which is the root material cause 
of the world of experience- The bondage of the ever-free 
self is due to its contact with the unconscious Energy. This 
contact again is due to beginningless uon-discrimination. 
Thus the ever-free self becomes the experiencer of pleasure 
and pain through its contact with the unconscious Energy^""'. 

Acconliiig io this view of '.ho Sumkhyas, tlio ■'elf ( Puruiia ) is 
taken ts the seor ( ) of, ami distiiitt from, tlni not-srlf. Nofc- 
seif compricos knowledge ( sifor ) and the known ( UiiTj). By the mind- 
stufl wo think the known ( that which is cognised through five exter- 
nal attributes iiamely sound, touch, colour, taste and odour ) in many 
ways , by sotise-organa we know it, by organs of action it ia caused to 
move and by the power of vital airs the body is preserved. Besides 
the known and the knowledge theie ia another entity namely which 
knows (aifSF ). The Samkhyas regard ths self Purusa ) a.s merely 
consciousness, and not the support of consciousness. There is nothing 
called the relation of inherenas ; so non-eternal knowledge, sorrow etc. 
are not inherent in the self, but are the states or modifications of 
intelligence which requires for its illumination some self- 

manifest qnmodifii.d witness-self As intelligence is ever known, its 
knou'er is unmodified. Thus, according to this view, knowledge and 
after-knowledge ( which are non eternal and innumerable ) are not 
inherently supported in unconscious self (as the Naiyayika-Vaishesika- 
Prabhakaras uphold), but Imowledge is the modification of intelligence 
which becomes illuminated by one eternal witness-consciousness. To 
account for the dissimilarity of individual experiences, they assert, 
self should be regarded as many. Without the difference of Purit-^as 
( selves ), they siy, the difctrence of mind-stuffa cannot be tsplained. 

If the self of itself enjoys objects (raqqfittt-q'ir), then there will 
be no liberaiion (extinction of all expirionce). So there is some 
medium (^) It ia not merely eyes and other smise-organa (external 
organs), because when they slop working, even then thoughts etc. are 
produced. Nor is this merely manas ( inner organ ), because 
when it becomes calm (ir^nwr), even then in dream a human being has 
the egoistic notion of being the other, say, the tiger etc. Nor is it 

IS 
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Unconscious Energy {"’Fralcriii"') with its manitestation 
namely the faculty of apprehension {Buddlli or intelligence) 
etc., falls under the category of the experienced. That Ener- 
gy, if unmodified, cannot he the means of such experience 
of the self. To serve this end, it has to modify itself as 
intelligence and the like. The entire objective world as 
well as the world of subjective operations are the products 
of the evolution of Prakriti, The processes of knowledge 
take place in Buddhi in relation to the manas, sense-organs 
and their objects, which are all the evolutes of PrakrUi- The 
self only witnesses the operation of Buddhi (faculty which 
is operative in every form of empirical consciousness). In 
thus witnessing the opei-ations of intelligence, the self does 
not go through any transformation of its intrinsic nature, 
but simply reflects itself on intelligence. So experience of 
the self means the reflection of consciousness (self) on 
intelligence. Owing to this conjuction or interrelation of 
intelligence and the self, intelligence, which is intrinsically 
unconscious, being the modification of Prakriti,, comes to 
appropriate the nature of consciousness and appears as 
conscious. This interrelation backed by the eterniyL non- 
discrimination by the self of its nature as distinct from 
Energy leads the self to consider every act of Energy as its 
own and to experience pleasure and pain in reference to 
those activities that fall to the share of Energy. And 
when it takes the Energy as a separate entity and learns 
that it is only a canse of its troubles and refrains 

ended in “ogo”, (sTf) because wlien it stops in dreamless sleep, the 
^‘intelligence” ( 13 proved as the support of the effort which is 
tiie cause of inhalation and exhalation. This also cannot be said to 
be the limit, because that also is limited ( ), and hence an effect. 

The cause of qf c 5 ^ is the unmanifest, unlimited,, There is no proof 
about its being manifest or limited If it is assumed, then there will 
be infinite regression. Hence, the unmanifcst (3Tsq=Ffi:) is the unlimited 
primal cause. 
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from enjoying its actiTities, it remains self- complete 
The ultimate end of all activities of Energy is the 
liberation of the self that is in bondage. The course 
of evolution of the unconscious Energy will terminate for 
each individuah when he realises the essential nature of his 
own self. To those who know the truth, the Energy re- 
mains inactive and hence as good as non-existent, but for 
others its activity does not cease. So according to this view 
bondage is due to non-discrimination between the 

self and the Energy, and liberation results from the dis- 
crimination. of the two. When by discriminative 

knowledge this beginningless non-discrimination is remov- 
ed, then the Energy does not lead the previously bound self 
to sweet and bitter experiences. The interrelation of tlie 
self and Energy being removed with the removal of non- 
discrimination, it (Energy) does not serve this individual 
again. From this results the complete and absolute cessa- 
tion of all kinds of sorrows, and the self, which is by 
nature unassociated and self-complete, becomes dissociated 
from Prakriti. Even this knowledge of the distinction of 
the sel£,from Prakriti and the consciousness of itE absolute 
purity vanish at the state of absolute liberation. Hence 
isolation or detachment of unconditioned self from the 
phenomenal world is liberation, the final End. 

The theme of liberation may also be dealt ■with in a 
slightly different manner. From the intuition of the 
difference between the self and the not-self, ( that is, from 
discrimination such as the following : — “ the self is pure 
consciousness, eternal and ever free, and the not-self is 
unconscious; the self is unmodified, and the not-self 
is modified ; the self is the seer, and the not- 
self is the seen”)' all egoistic notions in the shape of 
“I am the doer” etc., are eliminated- Hence, the effects 
of egoism, namely attachment, resentment, virtue and "vice. 
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are not produced. And the karma which is already in 
store, cannot, owing to the extirpation ( burning ) of 
ignorance, attachment and the like begin to bear fruit. 
The ‘prarabdha' karma ( which have already begun to fruc- 
tify ) however, which is the cause of the body, can only be 
exhausted by being reaped, because it has already begun to 
produce results. The burning (^i?) of karma means the 
failure of sancita karma (already in store ) to bear fruit- 
But the destruction (^IRT) of karma means something more, 
i. e. the destruction of the mind-stuff after the reaping of 
the results of prarabdha karma which preserves the body. 
The destruction of the cause means the destruction of the 
effieot ; the destruction of ‘karma’ means the destruction of 
the cycle of births. Thus liberation, i.e., the absolute elimi- 
nation of sorrow, takes place. 

In short, the mundane existence ( ) of the self is 

nothing but the reflection ( ) of sorrow, which is in 

the mind-stuff ( ), on the self ( ) which is re- 

lated to it. When after the rise of discriminative knowledge, 
the mind-stuff disappears, the elimination of that reflected 
sorrow takes place. This is liberation of the self, the ..reali- 
sation of our purpose. 

According to a school of kindred thinking,** the same 
is the nature of liberation, i. e., with the elimination of in- 
telligence and the like there is absolute negation of the ex- 
perience of pleasure and pain; still it is effected mainly by 
the suppression of mental functions ( ) and not by 

discrimination ( ) alone.* 

*« Patanjal-yoga sysfctni. 

^ According to the view under diacusaion joy is an unconsci- 
ous entity, being the manifestation of some constituent (Sattva) of 
Praknti, and it is not an attribute of unconscious or conscious self, 
nor is it the esserce of consciousness. So when the self becomes 
aloof from the embrace of PrakrHi, it cannot enjoy nor be joy itself, 
but becomes sorrowless. 
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V. 

The Conception of seif as essentially blissful and 
of liberation as the manifestation of this essential 
character. 


Some thinkers consider all -pervading selves'" as having 
eternal conkiousness and eternal bliss. These characteris- 
tics of the self are not manifested dnring the mundane 
existence. But in consequence of the knowledge of truth 
accompanied by the performance of actions prescribed in 
the Vedas ( ), the eternal knowledge of the self, 

which is not dependent on any particular object, shines 
forth, and its eternal bliss becomes manifest. Though eter- 
nal bliss ajid its eternal knowledge are ever present in the 
self, still during mundane existence, owing to hindrance 
of vice etc., this true character c£ the self is not experienced; 
but at the state of liberation, every hindrance is entirely 
destroyed, and this character of the self becomes a matter 
of actual experience. Though this state is a positive thing, 
which has been produced, still it is never destroyed; because 
there is no cause of its destruction. Hence, this eternal 
bliss is henceforward eternally enjoyed by the liberated 
self. 


*Accorcliiig to this view of the Bhatta-Mimamsaka, tho seif is 
neither merely unconscious nor merely conscious nor is it conscious- 
ness, It is not the support of consciousness by the relation of 
inherence^ nor is it the unmodified -witness-consciousnoes. The self, 
according to them, is the support of coiuciousnesSj which is the 
modification of the self. The self is of the nature of inlelligence- 
subateince. Because tlie self is dxfl'oryut in nature from the known, 
it i-' intelligonco and becauae it is tho support of (juahties like know- 
ledge, it is a substance. 
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VI 

The conception of selves as finite spirits and of 
liberation as the attainment of the Kingdom of God. 

Others maintain that the selves are finite atomic spirits 
dependent on God, the omnipotent and oinniecient Lord 
of the universe. They hear about God, sing the praise 
of God, meditate upon. God and worship Him with 
devotion and reverence. According to their feelings and 
depth of devotion, the devotees look upon God as a master, 
a friend, a son, a parent, or a lover. Faith in God mani- 
fests itself in three forms. The first of these is the spirit 
of Service, being propelled by which a man is led to please 
the Divinity by doing meritorious works. The second is 
self- surrender, due to which the devotee remains in perfect 
resianation and entire devotion to the will of God. The 
third is the deepened love in which the devotee becomes 
attached to the Lord with all the ardour of an affectionate 
heart and the finite spirit enters into deeper and deeper 
communion with the Divine. As the result of these 
“ Sddhands ”, the devotees get rid of mundane existence 
through the grace of God, ascend to the Spiritual world in 
which they are in constant communion with their beloved 
Lord and find sublime spiritual enjoyment there. Their 
individuality is never merged in God. This is liberation, 
the Supreme beatitude. 

There are some systems of religion which do not 
recognise the self as an eternal entity, but regard it as crea- 
ted by God with the creation of the physical organism in 
which it becomes embodied. The advocates of these systems 


* TLe religious sects of the "West. 
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do not. believe in rebirth. According to them the world 
was not shaped by God out of a pre-existing material. God 
is creator, not artificer. Creation is an act of bare will of 
God, They offer worship to God for the salvation of the 
soul and this worship assumes various forms- Through 
such worship and spiritual discipline they surrender them- 
selves to the mercy of God and God in his infinite mercy is 
believed to forgive their sins and to make them pure- 
As a result of faith ( and not by jneditation ) they be- 
come saved from sin and hell (not from Karma and 
rebirth ) and become entitled after death to enter into 
the Kingdom of Heaven in which their purified souls 
enjoy eternal bliss. 


YII. 

The Conception of self as an effect of God and of 
liberation as Unity with Him. 

Others'^ recognise the self as emanated from God and 
during the state of mundane existence as both different and 
non-diffierent from Him. The non-dual conscious Reality 
(Brahman) exists in three forms namely in the forms of 
cause, the effect and Jiva (individual living being). By 
means of the discriminative knowledge of God attended by 
the performance of ‘Karma’ prescribed in devotional scrip- 
tures, intuitive realisation of Truth is attained, and thereby 
the difference of the self from God is removed and it is freed 
from Karma and desires. The self which is an effect thus 
becomes identified- wuth God who is tl e cause of all. This 
is liberation, the Divine felicity. 

^ Tli0 Tridandi — Vedtatin and Bi'^karScbarya. 
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VIII 

The conception of self as the illusory manifesta- 
tion of attributeless Brahman and of liberation as 
becoming one with Brahman. 

Others^* regard the self as essentially a non-dualj 
attributeless consciousness, but individualised through its 
illusory identification -with the three bodies - gross (^^), 
subtle and causal The attributes like doership, 

experience of pleasure and pain etc. being illusorily attri- 
buted to the self 'which ia essentially attributeless, one 
makes effort for the sake of his own liberation. The 
said illusory identification is due to the active operation of 
Cosmic Ignorance (a^fn^r). To destroy this root ia the main 
object of Sadhana. In order to eliminate an illusory 
entity, the knowledge of the reality upon which ignorance 
superimposes the illusion, is necessary. For the elimination 
of the fancied thing, the knowledge of the substratum is the 
only remedy. So to get rid of the root-ignorauce (HcSiracu) 
which has for its substratum Seality and which is fhe cause 
o£ bondage, the knowledge of Reality is required. By such 
knowledge, one can get rid of individuality and bondage 
which consist in the illusory connection of the seer (consci- 
ousness) and the seen. For this, hearing ( ) of the 

Scriptural truths, reflection upon their significance 

and meditation ( ) on the ultimate Truth are 
necessary. As a result of hearing, one can understand 
Avithout the least shadow of doubt that the self-evident 
Vedic Scriptures uniformly hold that non-dual "Brahman’’ 
is the only Reality. The object of reflection is to 

refute by an intellectual examination all objections that can 

The Vion-dualistie School of ■Vedanta 
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be urged against this position and to Idg thoroughly 
convinced of its logical soundness. The object of meditation 
is the removal of contrary thoughts and the fixing of the 
mind in the self."’ 

By the practice of meditation, one consciously 
shakes off his identification with the gross, the subtle and 
the causal bodies. At the first stage of meditation, he 
struggles to avoid the reference to gross objects outside. 
Without much efforts, the ardent aspirant manages to 
succeed in forgetting this reference to external objects. At 
that time, subtle thoughts, involving no reference to 
external objects, make an encroachment upon his mind and 
the person has to make long, constant and liold effort to 

'* Tins practice of meditation is not like iLat of Divine devo- 
tion Tile practice of devotion (vri^uifiRr) ts an emphasis upon 
the individuahfcy of the devoteej looking upon God as possessed of 
infinite attributes and as distinct from the individual, having personal 
relationship of the devotee ivith God and strengthening the feeling of 
love towards Him. But the person who practises meditation on the 
non-dual self ignores his individuality, does not .consider God’s 
exiatence4;o be different from bis own, neither thinks upon Godhood 
nor contemplates any relation with God, does not try to excite in 
himself the feeling of love, but struggles to forget and merge himself 
in the absolute Loniogoneous oneness Besides, the intuitive knowledge 
of Beality is indeterminate in character in as much as it refers to an 
indeterminate object, namely, the attribute loss ileahty , while devo- 
tion is a determinate feeling referring to a determinate object 
namely God with attributes. 

In order to get rid of fickleness, some at first begin by pronounc- 
ing monotonous sounds having a prolonged vibration. They take 
soma monosyllabic woi.i which provokes in them spiritual thoughts. 
This they do in order to facilitate concentration but not with the 
purpose of practising devotion. When the mind is more calm, they 
attend yitbout any exertion to subtle and natural breath-sounds. 
When the mind attains to a greater calmness, a slight effort fo 
bocomo one with tae homogeneous existence is made. 
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check these disturbing thoughts and make his mind calm. 
Aiterwards reterences, both inner and outer, lapse and a 
void is felt. At that stage one enjoys, through very subtle 
mental modification^ the sweetness of calmness. Tn this 
stage, there is the identification of the self with the causal 
veil, and the Reality with that veil merely is experienced. 
In order to remove this veil and thereby to become one 
with Reality, a subtle mental modification having for its 
object tbe same undivided aspect of Reality which is covered 
by this veil, should be aroused. This mental modification 
can only arise if the subtle ego abides as if merged with 
the undivided Reality. This is the trance with thought 
which leads to the trance without thought. So just before 
the moment, when the ego lapses and there is the trance 
without thought, there arises at the last moment of the 
trance with thought a very subtle mental modification 
(knowledge) which drives away the root veil and thereby 
becomes tbe cause of intuition of the irltimate Reality. Thus 
we find that the trance without thought is a stage beyond 
knowledge, a stage in which unqualified Reality alone 
exists, where the knower and knowledge are experlGnced as 
non-dlffierent from the known Reality. The trance without 
thought should be distinguished from dreamless sleep 
inasmuch as there is no veil in the former, while in the 
latter, owing to tbe absence of the mental modification 
which can drive out ignorance immediately before the 
arrival of the latter, the causal veil, the seed of bondage, 
remains as before. Though in trance without thought, 
there is no veil, still due to fructifying “ karma ” 
('Tosu) he awakes from it and his empirical life begins 
again. 

^ Now, let us prove how the said intuitive knowledge 
of fieality sets at nought the bondage of the individual for 
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ever. Because Brahman has no manifold form, its inov/“ 
ledge burns all ignorance without leaving any residue. As 
Brahman does not possess many forms, so in order to 
manifest other forms, knowledge is not again necessary. 
And owing to its self-luminous nature. Brahman has no 
other unmanifest form. So when the full knowledge of, 
Truth arises, ignorance, the seed of mundane existenee,! 
cannot again come into being. Hence it should not be 
supposed that a residue of ignorance remains after its des- 
truction by knowledge. After the destruction of root- 
ignorance, there cannot be connection with the causal body 
again, and the subtle body owing to the absence of karms 
becomes incapable of migrating. The accumulated karmc 
are lost because the veiling capacity of ignorance which is 
the support of it is absent. Because of the absence 

of its support the fructifying karma (iirsst) should not alsc 
exist, Imt still they do exist. In order that knowledge 
of Truth may be possible, a residue of karma must bear 
fruit, because if all karma is destroyed, then the body 
would perish at once. Though there is the rise of know- 
ledge and the loss of ignoi'ance therefrom, still the karma 
which has begun to bear fruit, cannot be destroyed except 
by being reaped. Thus, the fructifying karma can be 
destroyed only by bearing its fruits. And a person who 
has knowledge of Truth is not touched by the results of 
karma which he performs after illuminaliou. In this way, 
all karma are thoroughly destroyed. Thus, after death the 
self loses its individuality. It cannot go anywhere because 
the reality is a plenum ( ^ the ever-complete, the full ) 
and the self is not different from it. So after death it 
becomes identified with' infinite Existence, Consciousness 
and Bliss. When his apparent bondage or individuality is 
absorbed iu Eeality, he attains to his true nature, and 
what is one’s real nature cannot be abandoned. 
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BOOK II 


The Critical Examination of the Philosophy of Religion 

Introduction 

It has been shown in the First Book that reverence for 
the Scriptures, faith in God or some supernatural being, 
adherence to the Law of ‘Icarma’’ (acts and their retribution) 
in some form, belief in the self as distinct from the body 
and its capacity for spiritual self-discipline {Ssdhana) and 
attainment of liberation (Mu/di), are generally recognised 
as essential features of Religion, and that each of them can 
be supported by strong rational arguments. But the reader 
is expected to ask himself if the arguments adduced are 
perfectly satisfactory to his reason or there is room for 
reasonable doubts about their validity- As a result of im- 
partial examination, the author has been led to the con- 
clusion that none of them is based on unassailable logical 
grounds. In this Book I wish to share with the reader the 
logical difSculties I experience in the way of the acceptance 
of these prevalent doctrines. First of all, I find that the 
exponents of these doctrines differ widely in their concep- 
tions about God, soul, torma,. scripture, liberation and the 
mode of self-discipline. For instance, let us think of the 
conceptions about God. In the first book, we have tried to 
defend three diverse conceptions of God after the maipier 
of the advocates of these three views. This conflict of con- 
ceptions may be variously interpreted. In the first place, 
it may be held that all these conceptions are equally valid 
and so the question p£ the exclusive superiority of one of 
them cannot legitimately arise; secondly, it may be held 
that one of those views is perfectly valid and the others are 
false; thirdly, it may be held that this conflict indicates an 
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evolution of thought and as such one of them is the highest 
truth and the others are partial truths leading to it; lastly, 
the arguments on the strength of which each of the con- 
ceptions is established are vitiated by logical flaws and 
hence no conclusion about the nature of lieality can be re- 
garded final. The author pi’oposes to establish by critical 
examination that the last of the above-mentioned alterna- 
tives is alone acceptable to a rational mind. What is said 
here with regard to the problem of God is equally applic- 
able to all the other fundamental problems. We shall here 
critically examine the arguments that have been adduced 
by different schools of philosophers for establishing their 
respective conceptions about these problems and vre shall 
show the logical difficulties which vitiate those arguments. 

In this critical investigation, we shall take our stand 
on normal experience admitted by all the systems and fol- 
low the same rules of logic as are followed by them. By 
an examination, through this method, of all metaphysical 
conclusions separately, we shall try to establish that all of 
them are defective. Our criticism of one philosophical con- 
ception is not to be taken as its criticism from the* stand- 
point of another conception, but as a criticism maiuly in tha 
light of the admissions of the advocates of the theory itself.* 

* By die study of relLgio-pHlosophical systems we find tnat 
these a]l lave got reverential regard for their own Scriptures, We 
find further that some have recognised God and others have not 
some have found the ultimate explanation of the world in God alone, 
others in alone, others in both Go 1 and JTfO'TBfj, while others 

in nalnral activity of some unconscious Energy called Pralrili. All 
these systems suggest some Sadham wliich, they assert, loads to the. 
attainment of liberation. So the topics we' have to examine are 
(1) The Scriptures (2) God (") Prakriti (4) Kurma (5) Sadhawi 
and (6) liboratioa. 



CHAPTER I 


THE YILIDITY OF THE SCRIPTURES EXAMINED 
IRTRODOGTORY. 

First of all, we shall be occupied with au examinatioti 
of the validity of the authority of the Scriptures* Every 
religious sect looks upon its respective scripture with a re- 
verential regard The reasons for that reverence among the 
different systems may be summarised thus'* — The scriptures 
are ; — (1) the eternal linguistic forms of the eternal truths, 
authoritative by their own rights and not produced by any 
Agency, human or Divine ; (2) the revelations, by God 
Himself, of the truths about Himself ; (3) the utterances of 
the omniscient human beings, who cannot commit any 
errors; (4) the expressions of the spiritual experiences of the 
sddhakaSf who have realised the ultimate truths. 

Let ps discuss the validity of these in their order. 
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SECTION I 


Eternity of the Yedas Represented 

Tn support of the eternity of the Vedas,, the protago- 
nists of this doctrine assert that the Vedas do not contain 
sentences giving informations which can be gathered 
through other sources of valid knowledge, as is the case 
with ordinary books. Having once understood the order or 
succession of Vedic texts as uttered by the teacher, they are 
repeated exactly in the given order by the disciple. In this 
way they are transmitted from one individual to another. 
In this manner they have come down to us and no first 
teacher or composer can possibly be discovered. Hence it 
is known that the Vedas are eternal, being wholly indepen- 
dent of all agencies, human or Divine.* 

- The upholders ol this theory do uot accept either (a) the 
beginning or the end of the universe, (b) nor do they believe in God 
and (c) onmiscieEce. (a) According to them, this world exists from 
eternity and it will remain in future as it is to-day. Never there 
can be the production and destruction of the universe as a whole. 
Hence there is no proof about creation and dissolution ( sreSJf ). (b) 
Tliough ' Karma ’ is unconscious, atrll the ‘ Jimts ’ are conscious. Due 
to the relation of Karma with Jiva, Karma will bring forth results. 
So there is no necessity to recognise God as the giver of the results of 
Ki'.rma. (e) If the eternity of the Scriptures is accepted, then it is 
unneoESsary, they say, to suppose the existence of any omniscient 
Being. When the scriptures are taken by the believers in the omni- 
scient Being to be the authority alrout ' Dharma ’ ( the laws of duty ), 
it is lietter to recognise the validity of the Scriptures alone by which 
* Dharma ” can be explained, and there is nb necessity of recognising 
any all-knowing Being as a via media between “ Dharma ” .and the 
Scriptures. The advocates of this view try to prove that the Vedas 
alone have the inhorent right to be regarded as suoh Scriptures. 
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Eternity of the Yedas Examined 

Now let us proceed to examine the doctrine of the 
eternity of the Vedas. In order to establish any conclusion 
it is necessary to find out the source of valid knowledge in 
favour of it. 

(a) Incapability of perception to prove the Eter- 
nity of the Yedas. 

By the source of valid knowledge called perception 
), one cannot know that the Yedas existed from eter- 
nity. The senses can have no relation with time having no 
beginning; hence they have uo relation also with Vedic ex- 
istence which is said to be related to the beginningless time. 
Hence, perception which takes place by the relation of 
sense-organs with the object to be perceived, cannot refer to 
the alleged beginuingless existence of the Vedas. 

(b) Inability of Inference to prove the Eternity 
of the Yedas. 

The eternity of the Yedas cannot be proved by infer- 
ence. The proof of the eternity of the Vedas on the ground 
that no author of the Yedas is known at present, is unten- 
able, because such an argument can equally be advanced 

If creation aud dissolution aro uchnowlodgod, then tbu beginn- 
ingleaa snoeesaion of teaeliars cannot be uphold anti an omniscient 
Being or God may be needed to reveal thu Vodas from His memory of 
the sucoesaion of the Vedas of previous cycles. But in that case, the 
eternity of the Vedas as accepted by the prolagonists of this theory 
■will have to he abandoned. In order to retain the validity of Ihe 
Vedas in the above manner, God, creation and dissolution have alike 
heen saoritlcecl by this view 
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•with regard to many other books whose date or authorship 
is unknown. Suppose a stranger or a deserted infant of 
unknown parents comes to you; would it in that case be 
correct on your part to conclude that the person had no 
birth and that he existed from eternity ? Moreover, on 
the ground that a book is being studied in a society 
from prehistoric times, the eternity of the book cannot 
be inferred- hfor can it be said that because the 
author of the Vedas is not remembered, therefore they 
are eternal. There are many old things whose makers 
are not remembered ; can they on that ground be 
treated as without a beginning or a maker ? If not, 
then why should an exception be made in the case of 
the Vedas? There are many sayings whose authors 
are not known, but which have been current Avithout any 
break among people from time immemorial ; but that 
is no reason to conclude that they had no origin. 

Besides, when the usual words ['and Vedic words have 
no essential difference in their natural condition, when both 
have the same symbolism, Avhen both produce know- 
ledge according to symbols and utterances employed, as 
both Vedic and usual words when unuttered are not 
heard by a person and as there is no other distinc- 
tive feature of the Vedic letters they cannot be diffe- 
rentiated in respect of origination and inferred to 
be uncreated. Moreover, when symbolising of the mean- 
ing of Avords was invented at a given time, to accept 
some words as natural and eternally connected with 
some meaning is not allowable. When this planet of 
ours is known to have a beginning and when our 
period of habitation is also with beginning, it is not reason- 
able to call our language eternal. 
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(c) Lack of ¥erbal testimony in favour of the 
eternity of the ¥edas. 

After showing that the eternity of the Vedas 
can neither be perceived nor inferred, now let us show 
that the beginninglessness of the \"edas cannot be known 
through verbal testimony’" 

111 this case, there will be the fallacy of interdependence, 
because by verbal testimony, the lieginninglessiiess of the 
Vedas will be established and by their beginniiiglessness, the 
validity of verbal testimony'- will be established. Moreover, 
there is no Vedic sentence which states the eternity of the 
Vedas. Besides, the eternity of the Vedas cannot be 
reconciled with the existence of historical narratives of the 
names and deeds of the seers of the Vedic hymns. Over 
and above, we find in the Vedas reference to jieriods pre- 
ceding the age of its seers. Thus the attempt at proving the 
eternity of the Vedas through verbal testimony is a failure. 

* Valid knowledge, wliich is producedfrom the compreliersion of 
words, witk regard to things not near, is called verbal knowledge 
The upholders of the view under criticism menu by 
verbal testimony the words of the Vedas. But there are philosophers 
who do not count word as a separate source of valid knowledge. 
Scriptures also deserve confidence, they observe, not naturally, but on 
the strength of the reliableness of the speaker. The credibility of 
things asserted in scriptures, they sny, depends on inference. Henco 
the source of valid knowledge known as verbal testimony is not treat- 
ed by them as separate from inference. But others treat words as a 
separate source of valid knowledge. Words do not make us know or 
understand things m the manner in which inference makes us under- 
stand them, because tho,r0lation of invariable concomita-nce of words 
and their meanings is impossible Words, unlike inferences, produce 
vahd ‘cognition by means of their peculiar capacity of denoting mean- 
ings through the co-operation of the contest in which they occur and 
their syntactical connection. 
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(d) Inefficiency of Analogy to prove the Eternity 
of the ¥edas. 

The beginniuglessness of the Vedas cannot be proved 
by the source of valid knov?ledge known as comparison 
(analogy)** 

Tf any sentence could be found which has no author, 
then through the similarity of the Vedas with it, the 
absence of their author would have been established by 
analogy. But no such sentence can be found. Hence, even 
by analogy, the eternit)^ of the V edas cannot be proved . 

(e) Implication Inefficacious tc prove the 
Eternity of the Vedas. 

The beginninglessness of the V edas cannot be proved 
even by the source of valid knowledge known as implication* 

■ * Throagli the remembrance of a thing already experienced, 
theie is the knowledge <A its similarity with things presently expe- 
rienced. This IS valid kuo.vledge due to similarity (jtfupr). Others 
treat unalayy as .i .“ouico of valid kuoivlecigo in a differonl sense. 
After the perception of the present thing whose name is unknown 
and that of its ''imllarity with a distant thing already know#!, there 
is the remembrance of the meaning of some trustworthy person’s 
words already hoard which denote the similarity of the present and 
the distant thing. Prom this the name of the particular thing 
becomes ascertained. To explain, — suppose it has been heard from a 
reliable person that ‘Y’ is the name of a thing having resemblance 
with ‘X’ which is a familiar object. Afterwards an unfamiliar thing 
is perceived and its rosemblaaco ivith ‘X’ also is perceived. Thereby 
from the remombrauoo of what lias been previously heard the know- 
ledge is gained that the name of this thing is ‘Y’. This is knowledge 
from analogy. There are other schools of philosophers who do not 
acknowledge analogy as an independent source of valid knowledge, 
but include it in perception, inference or verbal testimony or in a 
combination of them. 

* To cite the stock-example of implication ( 3:(^fcri% )• as a 
valid source of knowledge, let ns refer to the robustness of a 
person who is not perceived to take food durin g the day. In this 
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By implication we have a right to assume an unper- 
ceived thing without the recognition of which a perceived 
fact cannot be explained; but in the present case, we have 
no necessity of assuming the eternity of the Vedas in order 
to account for any fact relating to these Vedas. Moreover j 
if you have known the eternity of the Vedas from any 
source of valid knowledge, other than implication, then you 
have no right to put forward implication in favour of your 
view. By implication this can never be known, because 
that would lead to the fault of interdependence. The 
absence of any author of the Vedas is granted to account 
for the absence of their non-validity and again the absence 
of their non-validity is found on the ground of the absence 
of any author. This would lead to the fallacy of arguing 
in a circle. 

Moreover, if the exponents of this view had been able 
to prove on independent grounds that all the words of the 
Vedas are infallible and that whatever books are composed 
by human authors are invariably vitiated by errors, then 
their arguments in favour of the anthorlessness and eter- 
nity of the Vedas might have acquired strength. But this 
they have nowhere been able to do. Hence their position 
is untenable. Thus it is proved that there is no proof 
direct or indirect in favour of the eternity and authorless- 
ness of the Vedas. 

case, in order to give a sufficient reason ior Ins vigour, it is surmised 
that lie must be feeding hiinseK at nocturnal hours, though not 
actually seen to do so. Tins is a case of implication. Those who 
advocate this source of vali^ knowledge do not believe in the validity 
of inferen.ce based merely on agreement in absence { sifpioifr ). 

Those, however, who believe in the vahdity of the said inference do 
not consider implication as a distinct source of valid knowledge. 
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(f) Words or sentences of the ¥edas cannot 
establish theYedic Eternity. 

Tlie Yedic words cannot be regarded as o£ a distinct 
nature from the words we ordinarily use. I£ the diffe- 
rence in nature between usna’l words and the Yedic words 
be accepted, then people would not imderstaud the meaning 
of the Yedas. Moreover, the Yedas themselves do not 
declare to you the meaning of the Yedas. There is no 
eternal commentary to teach their meaning where- 

by to understand the Yedas, Therefore the acceptance of 
the difference between the Vedic and usual words is not 
advisable; and thus it is proved that the Yedic words should 
be regarded as man-made like usual words. 

When the Yedic words are of the same nature with 
the words we ordinarily use, what proof can be adduced to 
show that the arrangements ( of the Yedic words 
and the meanings attached to them are of such an exce- 
ptional character that they can be neither the products of 
any human author nor intelligible to the ordinary human 
understanding in the ordinary way ? 

The upholders of the eternity of the Vedas have a 
peculiar theory, that the letters which are the ultimate con- 
stituents of words, Vedic as well as non- Yedic, are eternal. 
We ai'e not particularly concerned with the refutation of 
this theory, because by their own recognition the Yedas do 
not consist of a combination of these letters or any special 
arrangement of these letters. The Yedas, according to 
their own view, consist of words send sentences which are 
particularised manifestations of the letters having 9, special 
succession in time and space. Even if we grant the eter- 
nity of the letters, the eternity of these words and their 
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arrangement and succession is not proved and hence the 
eternity o£ the Vedas is not proved. 

The Vedas are not pm’ely letters, but they are mani- 
festations of letters arranged according to gome pecuilar 
succession ( ^ ) and accent ( ?^ ). Eternal and pervading 
letters cannot have spatial and temporal succession. An 
accent which is produced through special space cannot also 
form part and parcel of eternal letters. When there is 
manifestation of letter through sound ( ) we experience 

accent. When this succession, which is a distinguishing 
attribute of the manifestation of letters is non- 

eternal and when the sound which particularises ( 3711 % of ) 
letters is non-eternal, the Vedas cannot become eternal. 
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SECTION II 


Bivitie Authorship of the Scriptures Examined. 

Let us now examine the view that God is the Author 
o£ the scriptures. Let us first enquire if there is any proof 
of the existence of God. Without proving God’s existence 
first, yon cannot hold that God’s words (scriptures) are 
authoritative. Taking it for granted that there are six 
sources of valid knowledge (Jinr'Ji), let us show that God 
cannot be known by them. 

(I) God not proved by perception. 

By perception ( ) the existence of God cannot 

be proved. Only things which are present in time, limited 
in space, related to sense-organs and capable of coming in 
contact with them become the objects of sense-perception. 
Senses naturally take for their objects things with sensible 
attributes such as colour, touch and the like. According to 
common consent, God is not possessed of sensible attributes, 
He is not limited in time and space and is not capable of 
coming in contact with the sense-organs. Hence sense- 
perception of God is out of question. 

(II) God-Yision Examined, 

Some persons claim that though God is not an object of 
normal sense-perceptions, He becomes an object of percep- 
tion to a devotee whose licart is purified by the worship of 
and meditation on Him. But this is not tenable. The 
objects of sight must either have an existence prior to see- 
ing or existence merely at the time of seeing. 
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(a) Existence of God’s form ps?ioj? td 'srisidol 
nnestablised, 

God’s form cannot be said to exist prior to thb said 
-vision. If it existed, then God -would have been an indivi- 
dual -with a real form, hardly distinct from that of an ordi- 
nary mortal having identification with a limited ego. Such 
a conception of God -would not be acceptable even by the 
exponents of God- vision. Further, one who is’endowed with 
a real form must be essentially related to and limited by 
that form and cannot therefore be conceived as an infinite 
Being. This would also imply that He is endowed with 
limited and non-eternal knowledge. This would amount to 
a contradiction of His Godhood. If God is supposed to be 
the Creator of the world, He cannot be said to have a form. 
Creation means the production of names and forms, as such, 
before creation forms cannot exist. If God is with a form, 
then He too will have experiences of joy and sorroW, as is 
the case with the mundane creatures, because it is found 
that body is the seat of these experiences. Moreover, if 
God is taken as corporeal, then it would imply that He has 
attachment; but one who has attachment cannot be God, 
He will be as good as a “/lum.” Besides, this will lead to 
the loss of the belief that God is eternally free from all 
kinds of bondage and limitation. IE God is with a form, 
then he must be produced from something else. A thing 
with a form is always produced from another. That which 
has got a form cannot be eternal. Because it is produced, 
it will fall under the category of the created, and thus His 
creatorship of the world will be contradicted. And because 
the limited cannot have omniscience and omnipotence, God 
will lose His Godhood. IE another creator o£ the Creator 
is recognised, then another creator of the second creator 
ought to be recognised and thus we would be led to admit’ 
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the existence o£ an endless series oi; creators. In this 
case, there would be the absence of any definite conclusion 
since there would be the fallacy of infinite regression 
( ). 

Let us put two alternatives to the supporters of the 
form of God. Is the real form of God (1) eternal and 
beginningless ? or (2) having a beginning ? It is apparent 
that neither of these alternatives is sound. (1) God cannot 
be inferred as having an eternal and beginningless form, 
because such an inference would be inconsistent with our 
normal experience about bodily forms which are known to 
be non-eternal. God cannot be said to produce Himself 
as His own result which is co-eternal with His self-produc- 
tion, because a result which has always existed cannot be a 
result. To say that anything is the cause of itself is at 
once to apply and to annul the concept of cause. (2) God's 
form cannot have any beginning, because in, that case, be- 
fore production of His form, He must have been formless 
and such a recognition would contradict the thesis that there 
is an essential relation between God and His form. Further, 
if the form has a beginning, it must be conceived as either 
originating by chance at some stage of the life of the form- 
less God, or as having been produced by some other form 
of God. If God’s form is caused by another form, then 
this second form must be caused by a third form and so on 
ad infinitum. The theory of chance would be unacceptable 
to every rational mind, as it would contradict the univer- 
sally recognised law of causality. 

From the above discussion it follows that there is no 
proof in favour of .a real divine body, whether eternal or 
originated. Thus the first alternative namely God’s form 
exists previous to seeing God is untenable. 
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(b) Instantaneous Production of God's body- 
proses it to be imaginary. 

Now, we come to consider the second alternative, 
namely, God’s body is produced instantaneously with the act 
of perception. Instantaneous production is experienced 
with regard to mental states like joys and sorrows, products 
of fancy, illusory appearances of the waking state and 
dream-objects- If God’s body is accepted as being produced 
in the way in which any of these is produced, then it will 
purely be an affair of the individual mind and therefore 
different in the case of every person. In that case the ob- 
jective existence of God will not be established. The clear 
and vivid experience of God outside the perceiving subject 
can be quite consistently explained, if it is treated on the 
analogy of illusory appearance or the experience of dream- 
objects. Thus the subjectivity of such experiences is not 
disproved. The object of such God-vision being purely 
subjective, the real existence of God’s form experienced in 
such cases is far from being established. Because the emer- 
ging, enduring and vanishing of the so-called Divine forms 
depend on the observer’s mind, these must be subjective 
appearances and imaginary productions of the human 
mind. 

(c) The fallacies of the conception of God’s modi- 
fication into forms. 


Adimate ; — When we worship or meditate on God, 
we sometimes actually see God. This is not the production 
of the human mind, nor is it illusory. What happens is 
this that formless God modifies Himself into forms and re- 
veals Himself in the heart of the devotee. Such is the in* 
conceivable power of God. 
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fjrijfe Here several questioas arise. Does God re- 
veal Himself in the same form to all devotees or in different 
forms to different devotees ? In either case, it may be ques- 
tioned whether this form or these forms are eternally asso- 
ciated with the nature of God or are created by God on 
particular occasions of His self-revelation according to the 
requirements or temperaments of the devotees* It may 
further be questioned whether these forms are non-different 
or different or both different and non-different or neither 
different nor non-different from His nature. 

When we refer to the different classes of devotees 
having agreement with regard to the validity of God- vision, 
we find that they do not agree with regard to the forms in 
which God reveals Himself to them- Hence the forms of 
His self-revelation must be regarded as many. Now if these 
varieties of forms be conceived as eternally associated with 
God’s essential nature, then God instead of being one must 
be conceived as many. This position is of course not ac- 
cepted by any of these schools of thought. Further, it is 
inconsistent with their conception of God as^essentially 
formless. Hence it must be concluded that the forms in 
which God is said to appear before them are His creations 
and not eternal realities. 

Now we come to the last question, namely what is the 
relation between God and His created forms. Are they 
identical with n im or different from Him? In case of 
identity, several diflSculties arise. If the form be regarded 
as identical with the formless spirit, either the form is to 
be conceived as characterised by the essential attributes of 
the formless spirit or the formless spirit is to be conceived 
as characterised by the essential attributes of the form, In 
the former case the form would be above time and space, 
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devoid of parts aud without any properties which can make 
it an object of perception. In the second case what is called 
the formless spirit would itselCbe limited by time and space, 
having division of parts and characterised by perceptible 
properties. That is to say, the formless would no longer be 
formless. Both these alternatives are nnacceptable even to 
the upholders of the aforesaid view. It may be said that 
the forms aud the formless with their distinctive character- 
istics are non-difEerent from each other. But this is incon- 
ceivable. If a corporeal entity is the same as the bodiless, 
then it cannot be explained how the embodied which has 
colour etc., can be non-difEerent from that which has none 
of these. If it is said that the form is different from that 
formless, then it must be admitted that the form does not 
pertain to the intrinsic nature of the formless. Then the 
vision of the form would not amount to the experience of 
the formless and would be no proof of the existence of the 
formless God. 

The exponents may argue that God in His intrinsic 
nature ig neither a Being with form nor a Being without 
form, but a substratum of which form aud formlessness are 
two kinds of attributes. In that case the question would 
arise, what is the true essential character of that snb3tratum,». 
The character of having form and that of having 
no form being two contradictory terms, the law 
of Excluded 3[iddle would prevent us from conceiv- 
ing any Being having neither of these characteristics. 
If we want to form a rational conception of such a substra- 
tum, then it must be conceived either as with form or as 
without form. If the said substratum be without form, 
then being by nature devoid of all kinds of difference and 
duality, it can not be rationally conceived as having inherent 
in it the distinction and duality between form and formless- 
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'dess. On the other hand, i£ that substratum be with a form, 
then it cannot be conceived as the substratum of the attri- 
bute of formlessness. Further, it is through the knowledge 
of the attribute that we derive the knowledge of the subs- 
tance having that attribute, and a substance without its at- 
tribute is never experienced. Hence in the above case, in 
order to know the substratum with form, we are required to 
have previous experience of its attribute, viz., formlessness. 
But any direct experience of formlessness is evidently im- 
possible. This being the case, the existence of the substra- 
tum with form will in no way be ascertained. Thus, the 
theory of God being the substratum of form and form* 
lessness is refuted. 

To avoid these difficulties it is sometimes argued that 
God is essentially a formless Being and the forms in which 
He appears to the devotees are different from Him and at 
the same time identical with Him. But this hypothesis, 
instead of solving the difficulties, lands us in hopeless logi- 
cal contradictions. We shall discuss the defects of this 
position in greater details in the sequel. 

The last alternative of the forms being neither different 
nor non-different from the formless God is a logically in- 
rsonceivable position. It amounts to the virtual recognition 
of the impossibility of the solution of the difficulties which 
arise from the dogmatic assertion of the validity of God- 
vision. 

Thus we find that there is no means to prove the exis- 
tence of God and to determine His character, if He exists, 
on the strength of God-vision and the theory that God 
reveals Himself as the object of direct experience to the 
devotees. 
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Let us now proceed to the analysis of another concep-> 
tion involved in the doctrine of .the self-revelation of God 
to the experience of the devotees. It is held that God 
iliodifies h’imself into forms to make Himself visible to 
those who worship and meditate on Him. Now what is the 
true meaning’ of this modification ? When God is said to 
modify Himself, does His original nature remain unaffected 
or is it changed into a different form ? If His original 
nature remains unaffected, in what sense can the forms in 
which He is said to modify Himself be regarded as His 
modifications ? Instead of being regarded as modifications, 
they should rather be more reasonably conceived as appear- 
ances which are not really His self -revelations, but the 
products of the meditation or imagination of the persons 
seeing them and consequently differing in the cases of 
different persons. If on. the other hand, the essential nature 
of God is regarded as changed in the alleged process of 
modification, then it cannot be said that it is God who is 
really perceived in the perception of the forms, or else it 
would be different Gods perceived by different men. Thus 
neither of the alternatives enables us to form any rational 
conception of the modification of God. 

It may be said that God’s nature is partially modified 
into the natures of the particular forms, and hence there 
may be modification without affecting His unity. But in 
that case God’s nature is to be conceived as divisible into 
parts. Hence the questions should arise as to what is the 
character of the relation between the modified part, the 
unmodified part and the total nature of God, and whether 
the modification of part of His nature involves a 
change in His entire character. First of all, no believer in 
God can. rationally conceive God or His nature as divided 
into parts, or in other words, can think of God as 

22 
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aggyegfkte p£ parts. Secondly, i£ His nature be regarded 
as one* whole containing diff9rences within itself, then these 
differences should be inseparably bound up with one another 
and the whole, and if the whole is to be conceived as un“ 
changed, no part can consistently be admitted as changing. 
Hence real modification of God into particular forms with* 
out losing His identity appears to be inconceivable. 

Let us discuss the point a little more elaborately. Sup- 
pose God modifies Himself into different forms and 
becomes visible to man. Does this modification happen 
wholly or partially of the nature of God ? The first alter- 
native is of course not acceptable, because in that case God 
would altogether give up His eternal nature and nothing of 
it would be left behind. This Would mean that a new God 
with a particular form is produced and the eternal God 
disappears- This is not only self-contradictory, but there 
would be no meaning oE modification on such a supposition. 
With respect to the second alternative, the first difficulty 
is that God is to be supposed as having parts wdthin Him- 
self •, and then the question will arise, whether thp portion 
modified is different or non-diffierent or different as well as 
non-different from the eternal nature of God, It that 
portion is different from it, then it will be a separate en- 
tity, and the modifi'oation of a separate entity will not 
mean modification o£ God Himself. Hence seeing a 
particular form produced by the m idification o£ this 
portion would not mean seeing God. If there be the 
non-difference of the portion modified from the real nature 
of God, then the modification o£ the part would mean the 
modification o£ the whole. In that case the difficulties o£ 
wholesale modification, as mentioned before, cannot be 
avoided. To maintain that the portion modified i's both 
different well as non-different from the essential nature 
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o£ Qod, involves a palpable contradiction. And even 
admitting that the said contradiction is somehow avoidabler 
it mnst be admitted that because the portion modified is 
essentially non-differeut from the entire nature of God, 
inspite of its differences in some respects from the latter, 
it is really the entire nature of God which will have to be 
admitted as suffering change, and then the Divine nature 
would no longer remain Divine. So the same untenable 
situation will arise again. Thus in accordance with the 
arguments given above, we ai-e bound to conclude that God 
cannot consistently be conceived as at the same time retain- 
ing His Divine nature and modifying Himself into parti- 
cular forms. 

Further, God is taken to be unlimited, i- e. above all 
limitations of space and time. How can it be conceived 
that He remains unlimited aud all the same reveals Him- 
self in particular bodily forms, which must have temporal 
and spatial limitations ? If God is identified with a parti- 
cular form with particular sense-organs, particular mental 
functions aud particular manners of self-expression. He 
becomes evidently limited and only one among the innu- 
merable corporeal beings of the world. Such a being 
cannot be called God, in the sense in which God is con- 
ceived. Further, God is regarded as all-pervading. If 
any particular form seen by any ijarticular devotee at a 
particular place is regarded as God Himself, would not the 
rest of the world be without God ? Hence consistently 
with the cherished conception of God, the particular forms 
cannot be regarded either as God or as of God. 

It may be asserted that owing to God’s inconceivable 
powers, the self-same God may appear iu particular bodily 
forms and at the same time exist as the all-p|l lading 
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eternal bodiless spirit. This is not reasonable, because 
po"?ver itself is not directly perceptible, and is always to be 
inferred from the efiEects A^hich follow from it ; but in the 
.present case, the alleged effect, namely the body of God, 
is something unestablished ; hence for the explanation of 
this hypothetical effect, we should not suppose inconceiv- 
able powers in God as its cause. It would amount to the 
proof of one hypothesis by means of another. It may be 
said that the presence of such unique inscrutable powers in 
God is known from the scriptures. But here the very 
authority of the scriptures is in question. To prove the in- 
fallibleness of the scriptures on the authority of the self- 
revelation of God and to prove the inconceivable power of 
self-revelation of God on the authority of the scriptures 
involves an obvious fallacy of arguing in a circle. 

(d) Forms seen outside or within cannot belong 
to God. 

Moreover, God-vision, these religionists assert, takes 
place within as well as without. Let us consider these 
alternatives. Let us take the latter first. Here they have to 
prove that the outward form which appears before them 
belongs to God. So it is clear that from the very start 
they cannot grant that the said form is God’s. What is to 
be proved cannot be the ground or reason for an inference. 
So their procedure should be this : — First, they have to 
prove that there is God and then they should show that 
the said form is God’s. We shall shoAV presently that no 
proof in favour of the existence of God is logically convinc- 
ing. However, if the outward form ia taken to be God, 
then God would be of the nature of an effect and hence no 
God at all, since every form is by universal experience the 
effect of some cause. The God-visionists may argue that the 
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law viz. that every form is an effect, is not universal, but 
has exception in the case of tbe Divine form. This 
assertion is evidently made in contradiction to our normal 
experience. If such an uncontradicted normal experience, 
is not relied on, then the law that every effect must be the 
product of an agent may also be said to have exception, 
and the attempt to prove God on the basis of this law 
would be futile. Hence God will remain unproved. In that 
case to speak of His form would be meaningless. 

Even granting that God is formless, it cannot be prov- 
ed that the form belongs to Him. It has already been 
shown that form cannot be the modification of formless 
God. 

How let us consider whether the form seen by the 
devotee within himself can belong to God. It is generally 
perceived through meditation. Here even granting that 
God exists, we assert that meditation of God is impossible. 
If God is all-pervading, He cannot be an object of medita- 
tion in His intrinsic nature. Meditation implies the 
formation of a definite image of the object in the mind, 
which again connotes limitation and relativity of the object 
meditated upon. Hence, God as tbe object of meditation 
would be a limited being, and not the all-pervading God 
believed by them. On the other hand, if God is conceived 
as not all-pervading but limited, even then, as He has an 
independent existence of His own, distinct from th& 
existence of the person meditating, He cannot be said to 
actually enter into his mind, and the image he forms or 
sees in meditation must be different from God as He really 
is. Thus in neither case is the meditation of God, as He 
is, possible. As God in His essential nature can never be 
meditated upon, God-vision through meditation must be a 
product of intensified imagination. 
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(e) Psychological account of God- vision. 

The fact of so-called God-vision may be accounted for 
psychologically as the product of the repetition and con- 
centration upon the image which the devotee forms in his 
mind as a result of the instruction he receives. The con- 
ceptual form in the devotee’s mind may get projected and 
appear as an actual object of perception, as in the case of 
reverie. In such conditions the inner sense throws its 
impression upon the outside. In cases where such vision 
appears even without any conscious and voluntary effort of 
the devotee, the phenomenon may be explained in the 
same way as the dream-phenomena, in which many ap- 
parently unthought-oE visions are seen. Thus the visions 
can in no way be regarded as the proof of the existence and 
self-revelation of God. 

Some persons do not realise the subjectivity of these 
forms. This is due to emotional feeling and want of dis- 
crimination on the part of the devotees. As desire or 
impulse is marked, the feeling accompanying rehgioua 
conviction is intense. Such personal bias should not lead 
us to conclude the reality of God’s body. The subjective 
conviction is no guarantee to others of the reality of the 
object. What is emotionally important is not bound to 
be scientifically valid. That vision may create joys in the 
aaer ; but it should not be the test of ascertaining the 
reality of the thing* And with regard to joys, there is no 
fixed rule. What appears joyful to one may not be so to 
others. Joys and sorrows are the results of the different 
ways in which objects, real or imaginary, are received by 
different persons, and these again are due to differences of 
tenifierament, education, environment and habit of indivi- 
duals. With the change of mental and physical condlribus 
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these feelings also are changed, even with regard to the 
same object. Though the object of experience is identical, 
still some derive pleasure, and some pain from the same. 
The very same thing vs^hich causes pleasure to a man at one 
time, produces pain to the same man at another time. Thus 
the real sources of joy are not things themselves, but the 
subjective conditions. Hence, in the case of Grod-vision, 
though the form of God said to be experienced by the 
devotees may be purely subjective, produced through the 
devotees’ voluntary thinking assisted by early 

impressions, still it causes joy and love in their hearts. In 
some cases the devotees may pass into such a rapturous 
condition at the time of the vision, and the objects of the 
vision may appear with such a stamp of apparent reality, 
that the subjective dealings with these objects of vision 
may be imagined by them to be as real as with objects of 
normal experience. This (subjective certainty) bears ana- 
logy with the experiences in dream, hallucination and the 
like. , So it is shown that as the so-called God-vision can 
be quite reasonably explained as a psychical production, as 
merely the presentation of a mental construction of our 
own, as of exclusively human origin and character without 
admitting the existence or self-revelation of God, the real 
existence of God is not proved thereby. Further, that 
vision itself bears testimony to the non-pervadingness, non- 
eternity, mutability and dependence of the object of vision 
and these are opposed to the concept of God. So it cannot 
be God’s vision. God-visionist’s God will always be rela- 
tive to his own soul, hence God as objectively real in the 
sense of his existence in some other outer reality other than 
the soul or outside the soul must be denied. ItJeligioua 
experiences reveal no other reality than the soni'of the 
believer. 
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(f) Concluding Remarks. 

Let us put the matter clearly in brief. In order to 
prove the soundness of the so-called God-vision, it is neces- 
sary to show first that God exists and further it has to be 
proved that God can have modification. IE there is God 
and there is no modification in Him, it will not serve the 
purpose. If God and His modification are proved, that 
will only point to the possibility of God- vision, but there 
will be no ascertainment of it. In order to ascertain the 
same, it is necessary to show that the form seen belongs to 
God. But you cannot identify, because you have not seen, 
before the private individual form of God; nor can 
you establish this by reasons, because there is no way of 
measuring the amount of subjective projections involved 
in God-vision. As the vision may quite legitimately be 
interpreted in terms of the mind and its self- projections, 
that vision can never prove the existence and activity of 
any such extra-mental reality as God is believed to be. So 
God can never be proved to be the object of internal or 
external perception. Besides, the vision of God would be 
proved only if God would become an object of experience 
before the vision of what they believe as God’s form, and if 
one could have the knowledge that God is just taking 
this form; but there happens no such experience. Only 
some particular form is seen, its source being un- 
known. Hence it is not proved that God-vision is not 
imaginary. 

Thus by a critical examination, from various points of 
view, of the position that the existence of God can be prov- 
ed by perception, we are unavoidably led to the conclusion 
that perception is no proof in favour of the existence 
of God. 
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God not proved by Inference. 

Now, about the inference regarding God. We first 
discuss inference in general. 

(a) General disoussion on inference. 

Everyone actpires Avitliont doubt inEerential know « 
ledge of a thing from the knowlede of some other thing- 
Where the knowledge of one thing is prodnced from the 
knowledge of another thing, some relation between them 
must be admitted. If there be no such relation and there, 
is yet inference of one thing from the knowledge of another’' 
then the knowledge of anything would give knowledge of 
anything whatsoever. Bub this does not happen. What 
does happen is that some order prevails. Hence, their rela- 
tion is to be recognised. In every inference, the knowledge 
of the particular relation subsisting between the inferred 
and the ground of inference is reqnired. One thing is the 
invariably associated (5^ rev Vyapya) and another thing is 
the invariable associate ( VyUpahei). By ‘ association 
it is indicated that in every location of a thing, another 
thing becomes related. What is more extensive than 
(that of which it is tJie concomitant) is svrv^ (concomitant) 
As for example, in the instance “ man is mortal ” the term 
“mortal” is as its denotation includes the denotation of 
the term ‘‘ man” and is more extensive than it. In case of 
fire and smoke, the smoke is and fire is its i. e. 

the sign (smoke) observed is invariably associated and the 
vehicle (fire) of the sign which is to be inferred is the in- 
variable associate. In other words. Avherever there is that 
particular smoke, in all such places there is fire, and in no 
place without fire can there bo that particular smoke; be- 
cause fire is the cause of smoke and without fire smoke 
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can never be produced. Because lire is related to every 
place of that particular kind of smoke, that smoke is said 
to be invariably associated ( 5?Ticir) by fire and the fire is 
called the invariable associate or the invariable concomitant 
( of that special smoke. Such relation of fire in the 
particular smoke is called invariable relation or concomi- 
tance In every kind of inference, the knowledge of 

this particular relation of the associated and the associate 
is necessary. After the knowledge of that particular rela- 
tion, 'wherever the concomitant is not perceived, but that 
of which, it is the concomitant becomes perceived or known 
otherwise, there the particular knowledge of the concomi- 
tant is produced through the particular knowledge of that 
of which it is the concomitant, and this is inference. The 
thing invariably associated is taken as the reason for an in- 
ference — the middle term (I 5 ) of a syllogism. Having 
known exactly from previous observation of relevant Ins- 
tances that, provided this thing remains, another thing 
must remain, we get the knowledge of the reason for an 
inference. Thus the understanding, that the presence of the 
invariably associated is the reason for the inference of the 
presence of the invariably associate, is produced. lu the 
ease of the inference uamely “the yonder mountain contains 
Sire because there is smoke in it ” what takes place is this, 
that at the sight of the reason namely smoke, there is know- 
ledge of the thing to be inferred, namely the unperceived 
fire. In such cases, in order to have an inferential know- 
ledge of the unperceived thing, the perception of the same 
thing at an earlier date is necessary, without which there 
could not have been the knowledge of the relation between 
the unperceived thing and the perceived thing from which 
it is inferred now. Wherever there is the knowledge of it 
l;y iuEerence, there the knowledge of the reason is needed *, 
that is, it has to be determined precisely that the reason. 
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being there, the other thing of which it is the reason must 
also be there. This is called the ascertainment of the in- 
variable relation for which these data are required. This 
is the rule of (invariable concomitance). 

Where there is such a natural relation between two 
terms, there one of them viz. s^T-r hecomes the ground of 
inference and the other, viz. sq-jq-cp its consequent. In the 
said example the relation between somke and fire is natural ; 
but between the two terms, the natural relation is such that 
the smoke is the ( reason or middle term ) and fire is 
the ( consequence or major term); for without smoke 
even, fire is observed, but without fire smoke is never 
observed. Hence smoke is the ground of the inference 
of fire, but fire cannot be the ground of the inference 
of smoke. 

Let us make our point a little clearer in a different 
form. It is a matter of experience that sometimes fire is 
without smoke. This implies that there is no invariable 
relation of fire with smoke. But smoke is never without 
tire as its cause, hence we must admit the invariable rela- 
tion of smoke with fire. It is found that when fire is 
related to the wet fuel, it becomes related to smoke. So 
the relation of fire with smoke, being the result of its 
conjunction with another thing, namely the wet fuel, is nob 
natural ; this is why it is not invariable. Smoke Is always 
and unconditionally associated with fire; but not ive versa 
fire with smoke ; for there is smokless fire. So the pre- 
sence of fire cannot be the ground of the inference of the 
presence of smoke. Thus, invariable relation is essential for 
inference. This is called which may be translated 

either as universal pervasion or as invariable relation or as 
invariable concomitance or as invariable association or as 
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■universal accompaniment. This invariable relation is es- 
tablished through the observation of two kinds of instances 
(1) positive ( ) and (2) negative ( ). So, that 
invariable relation is also of two kinds. Tor instance, to 
prove that mountain has fire, two types of instances are to 
be considered : — (1) wherever there is smoke, there is fire, 
as in the fire-place etc,, and (2) wherever there is no fire, 
there is no smoke as iu the lake etc. Here, the instances 
of the first type are positive aTid those of the second, nega- 
tive in nature. In the first, the major term (fire) and the 
middle term (smoke) remain invariably in the same place ; 
but in the second, there is invariable absence of the middle 
term in the absence of the major term. The relation, 
namely, wherever there is smoke there is fire, is called 
positive concomitance ( cf. all A is B ); and the 

relation, namely, where there is no fire there is no smoke 
is called negative concomitance ( cf. all not — B 

is not — A ). When both the affirmative and negative 
concomitance between the thing to be ]:)roved ( the major 
term — the consequent ) and the, reason that proves ( the 
middle term — the ground ) can be equally asserted, then 
alone the argument becomes perfectly sound and incap- 
able of refutation. The inference which is drawn through 
positive concomitance is sometimes susceptible of doubt ; 
hence in order to make our mference perfectly valid, the 
negative concomitance as well is given along with the 
positive one. (cf the methods of Agreement and Diffe- 
rence). There are three kinds of inference : (1) inference 
from the cause to the effect (2) inference from the effect to 
the cause (3) conclusion as to something beyond the reach of 
the senses only to be known in the absia’act (tiT'-rt-iiicii|^). 

If the reason for an inference (jn) is qualified by 
the invariable coacomitance (s^i%, of ^dlat is to be proved 
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and is contained in the minor term (t??), then it is 
called a valid ground and is clearly to be distinguished 
from an apparent one. The ground ( of an inference ) 
having the following five attributes is valid : — (1) The 
ground (|h) must remain in the minor term (’T^). In the 
familiar example of the inference of fire, in the minor term, 
(mountain), the ground (smoke) resides. If the ground 
does not remain in the minor term, there cannot be an 
inference. (2) The ground must remain in objects (which 
are separate from the minor term ), where the thing 
to be proved is deddedl}' known to exist. If the 

ground does not remain in places where there has been the 
ascertainment of the presence of the thing to be proved, 
then with that ground there cannot be the invariable conco' 
mitance of the thing to be proved. If there is no invariable 
concomitance of the thing to he proved with the ground, 
then on the strength of that ground the said inference is 
impossible. (3) The ground must not remain in those things 
where the thing to be proved does not reside. If ground 
remains in the place where there is the absence of the thing 
to be proved, there cannot be the invariable concomitance 
of it with that ground. (4) The ground must be possessed 
of attributes which are not contradicted by any source of 
valid knowledge. (5) The ground should not be counter- 
balanced. 'L’hat is, the ground should not be opposed by a 
contrary ground. 

The ground having these five cliaracteristics will be a 
convincing one. The faultlessness of the ground being 
confirmed, it is ascertained that the invariable concomitance 
of the giouud with thie thing to be proved is natural.** 


la a possitive-negativa ( ) inference tke above 
inenfcioned five attributes of the ground are required. lu a mereiy 
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The ground where the above-mentioned five attributes 
do BDt remain is not a real groand of an inference, though 
it may appear to be so. Such defective grounds are called 
fallacious grounds ( tffHW ). Viewed from the standpoint 
of differences of time, persons and things, valid as well as 
fallacious grounds are countless. Bnt still, owing to the 
absence of each of the above-mentioned five characteristics, 
fallacious grounds have briefly been divided by logicians 
into five groups.* 


positive inferenco ( c g what is known througli a source 
of valid knowledge is nameable;^ no 3 is not required and in a merely 
negative inference, no. 2 does not remain, so in those places lour 
kinds of attrihntes of the ground are required. To explain, — the 
said five characteristics of the ground, being the determining factors 
of the knowledge of universal concomitance, are also the 
guarantees for the vahdity of inference. The attribute no 3 
eliminates the possibility of the presence of the groand in cases where 
the tiling to bo proved is absent and thus assures the knowledge of 
the universal concomitance. But in the case of a mere positive infe- 
rence, there is no observation of instances where there is the absonoe 
of the thing to be proved. In the case of a merely negative inference, 
we do not observe instances of the invariable concomitance of the 
presence of the ground and the presence of the thing to he proved, 
except in the case of the minor term, still on the strength of the 
knowledge of negative concomitance, the inference is drawn. Here 
the observation of the invariable co-piesonce of the thing to be 
proved with its ground is not the cause of the knowledge of the 
negative concomilanie, but the experience of the accompaniment of 
the absence of the tiling to be proved with the absence of the ground 
is tbe cause of this knowledge. Thus, in the case of a merely positive 
inferenco and in that of a merely negative inference, the ground 
should possess four characteristics and not five. 

* Self-dependence (srtfqisrtr), interdependence ( ), 
argument in a circl-i and infinite regression ( ) are 

fallacies, because the grounds of these inferences do not satisfy the 
charaeteristies No. 2 and No, 3 of the valid grounds of an inference 
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(b) No logical ground for tha inferance of God’s 
existence available in experience ; all in- 
ference Yitialeci by flaws. 

Having given a short account of iiifereuce, now let us 
show that the inference of God’s existence is faulty. As 
inference is drawn from observation, it cannot have for its 
object a supernatural tiling like God. Through the contact 
of sense-organs aided by the impressions of previous ex- 
perience, it is known that the thing having the characteri- 
stics of smoke is invariably related to the thing having the 
characteristics of fire. Moreover, the characteristics of 
smoke are seen in the mountain. Hence that smoke ( the 
invariably associated ) gives knowledge of the relation of 
that which is invariable associate of it, namely fire in the 
mountain. This happens owing to the past experience of 
the invariable relation of smoke and fire on the one hand 
and owing to the present observation of smoke in the 
mountain on the other. Similarly, there would have been 
the inference of God as an agent of effects, if we could have 
experienced the invariable relation between all or any 
particular effect and the omniscient, bodiless agent. If God 
would become an object of direct experience, then it could 
be known that the world is related to Hun. The world is 


referred to atove and blms fail to dotennine the invariable concomi- 
tance of the ground and tbe conseiment. Tbe result of tbo fault of 
self-dependence is the non-establishment of tbo support, the result 
of the fault of interdependence is the non-ostablifehmont of the 
ground, the result of the fault of a vicious circle is the non-ax' en?ion 
of the ground and the result of the fault of infinite regression is the 
deslruotiOn of the original thesis ( ). In the case of an 

infinite series -which ia objectionable, the terms to be defined recur 
repeatedly, eneb being defined by the other, so that neither reaches 
any other definition than a circular one. 
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» BO doubt an object of perception, but GroJ is not. If God 
also were an object of perception, then nothing would be 
accomplished bj dragging in inference to prove His exis- 
tence as the exponents do- Hor could there be in that 
■case ditferent views current about God: So the very attempt 
of the exponents of God’s existence to prove it by means of 
i iiference can be regarded ns a proof of the fact that He is 
not an object of direct experience. If God were an object 
■of perception, then only it would have been possible to 
know the relation betsveeu God and the world. This world 
alone is experienced. Whether it is related to God or 
related to something o ther than God cannot be experienced- 
The relation between the objects of perception and the 
objects beyond the possibility of perception cannot be per 
oeived; because to know relation, the knowledge of the 
related terms is necessary. The perception of the related 
terms becomes the cause of the perception of relation- Be- 
cause <i-odis not the object of perception, His relation can- 
not be understood by perception. As relation exists bet- 
ween two terms, it cannot be known through the know- 
ledge of only one term. Now, the effect whose particular 
relation with its cause is not known cannot help us in 
determining its particular cause. The inference being 
dependent on the universal concomitance of the ground 
iiud the coas-jqueut, whatever is known as particularised by 
this relation can alone be inferred. Now, God, as has 
bee.i pointed out, is iuiapi'ole of being perceived, and hence 
His relation with the eff-ec.s, viz. earth etc. is far from 
being eitablished. Comeqaeutly, His existence can in no 
way be interred from the existence of these effects. By the 
inference having for its ground the character of somAhing 
as an effect, the existence of a cause "merely might be 
proved; but a particular cause, having specific properties, 
„ ©an hardly be proved. The oneness or mauifoldness of 
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the said cause, its specific characteristics, etc. everything 
remains unascertained. Tnis can only be done after the 
observation oE the invariable causal relation between any 
particular cause and the said effect. Similarly, in the case 
of the world, we can at best infer th.it it is the prod net 
of some c-iuse or causes, but we cannot infer that God is 
this cause, because no invariable causal relationship can 
possibly be observed between Him aud the world. There 
cannot be the InEerence arising out of the observation of 
either a pardcalar or general concomitance, which would 
prove the existence of the omnipotent and omniscient cause 
'of the world. In tills world no effect is observed as the 
work of an omuipoteut, omniscient and infinite Being. 
Things are experienced as being produced by agents who 
are limited in point of existence as well as knowledge and 
power, aud nowhere do we experience any agent of un- 
limited knowledge, power and existence. Hence there is 
no experience of particular concomitance on the strength of 
which we can use the existence of the world as the ground 
of the inference of the existence of an infinite omnipotent 
oniiiiscien* cause viz., God. 

Let 113 illustrate our point- On the strength of general 
concomitance, the existence of a powerful entity as cause 
m.iy be mferred from the observation of an effect; no parti- 
cular cause with particular powers aud attributes cm be 
inferred from any effect without the observation of parti- 
cular concimitaiice, because there is no knoivledge of con- 
comitance between effects in general and any particular 
cause. Similarly, the existence of efforts etc., necessary 
for the production of ati effect may be proved in a general 
way; but the particular form or kind or amount of effort 
necessary for the production of any particular effect cannot 
be proved without the establishment of particular con- 

24 
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comitance. The supposition that the infinite variety o£ 
effects constituting the phenomena of the world must be the 
product of an all-powerful Being as cause and that He 
must make voluntary efforts for their production, can only 
he advaticed, when all these effects of varied nature are 
proved to he produced by' one doer. But there is no means 
of proving this. It cannot be said that for the sake of the 
econottiy of hypothesis, ' one doer is being assumed, be- 
cause the various effects e. g. buildings etc , are observed to 
he the work of many' doers. Hay, sometimes even one 
effect is found to be the product of u combination of many 
doers. Economy of hypothesis, when not in accordance 
with the facts of "eneral observation, cannot stand, because 
the concomitance which is observed becomes more powerful 
than the su[)posed concomitance. As we find that a plura- 
lity of effects is sometimes the products of one agent and 
sometimes of a plurality of agents, the relrtion between 
one .igent ami a plurality of effects is a relation of variable 
coucomitatice, atul on the strength of such a concomitance 
\\ e are not entitled to suppose that the cause of such an 
iufmite variety of effects as the world consists of must be 
the product of one Agent, finch a hypothesis cannot be 
accepted as true, even on the score of economy, without 
veritie-atiun or indepeudeut proof. 

Moreover, all the previous arguments are based on 
the general concomltancii that effect must have a doer. But 

Th» Uv'onomy «£ hyiiotiiosw aids the sourco ui valid 

Wlu’ii the iiteiidul otirret t appichunaion is not 
tirensnjilishid fully the rocogoised sou:ou3 of valid knoivlorlg>', we 
are rutpiEfpd to liwu ruoimcse to hyp itliesU for the explanation of the 
phrRtUH u'l under wmiideration ; and it i» one of the fundamental 
laws oi ttw framing of hypothesis that the supposition must be 
latnimam and mu-t not uxiced tlu ahsoititj requiccments of the ease. 
Thii is eallt d Kmnnmy of Ilypothesi-. 
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in nature we find such effects as sprouts, earth etc. which 
are not experienced to be the pro lucts of the efforts o£ 
any individual living being. Hence the general concomi- 
tance namely that every effect has a door is itself far from 
being established, and consecpiently the argiunents adduced 
on the basis of tliis coiicvnnitance cannot loa<l to au\ 
decisive coucl I isiou. It nia)' however be argued that tlu? 
effects wliicli are not experienced as products of :uiy indi- 
vidual living being as the doer may be the prniluctof some 
doer of a different nature from the individual living beings 
of our experience This argument also is not tenable, 
because whatever is of a diffiu'ciit nature from living beings 
is experienced to be unconscious. Hence, if any such duer 
be imagined he must be conceived as unconscious and this 
is certainly not what the exponents of God’s doership w.int 
to proye. 

Further, supposing that the universe must have a 
conscious doer, the exponents of this view maintain that 
He must be possessed of eternal knowledge. But the very 
possibility of eternal knowledge is rpiestionablc*. Nuwhere 
ill our exptirience we come across any instance of eternal 
kuowdeilge, whereas all kuowdedge is found to be acsiuired 
or produced. Nor can (-Jofl’s knowledge be regarded as 
acquired knowdedge, because the conception of God is that 
He is bodiless, and a bodiless i»eing cannot he conceived as 
acquiring knowledge, since the acquisition of knowledge 
depend.s upon contact of sense or mind with ulqeets. Thus 
the doership of God possessing either eternal knowledge or 
produced knowledge is not estalilislied. 

To recapitulate. — There are two kinds of inference. 
The first is observed in cases where both the related terms 
are perceived, but as God is beyond sense-perce[)tion the first 
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type of iufereuee w inapplicable in this case. By the second 
type of itifcretice, we can establish only general conclusions 
nhost! particnlar Ceatures remain unknown ; so by this 
inffTCiice, we can establish at best that the effects have a 
cause or causes, hut the particular feature of the cause 
or causes cannot thus be known. As we cannot make 
sure whei her this cause is one or many, conscious or un- 
conscious eh;, w'c cannot know the nature of God through 
such an inference. 

In the above, it lias been shown that there cannot be 
affirmative concomitance '( ) in favour of God. 
Now it is further to be observed that in support of God, 
there cannot be negative concomitance The 

believers iu the existence of God infer that the non-eternal 
world, lieing of the nature of an effect, must have been 
created iiy < lod ; liecause, if it were not created by the 
oiimi'scieut Creator, it would not be an effect at alb as is 
tli'> case with Akaki- But this is unacceptable, This 
inference involves the fallacy of mterdependence. In order 
to establish the concomitance, namely, that whaj; is not 
made by the omniscient God is not an effect, the omniscient 
G,'d must be known first of all (because the knowledge of 
negation is depeiuleul on the knowledge of the negated ), 
and. again, the said concomitance is brought forward in 
order to prow the existence of God. Because of this 
tnutiul dependence, tiie negative concomitance, stated 
ub>vc, I'aunot be of any help iu the establishment of the 
existence of Go I as the maker of the world. 

Col Inferanco of all-knowing Person and the fallacies 
regarding it. ' 

Now , we proceed to refute another inference in favour 
.>f God. To prove God as an all-knowing Person (5^- 
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some school of thought* argues as follows. We 
experience dilfereut grades of Icnowleilge. Now, this grada- 
tion of knowledge must have its cnlmiiuitiou somewliere, 
because whatever has increase of (piautity, must have its 
climax. The ipiantity begins from atoms and ends in 
Akaski. The knowledge having one olbieet is iinaTaseii by 
knowledge having two ubjects and further iiuTcased by 
knowledge iiaving three ol)ject3 and so on ; in this way it 
goes on increasin'g until all objects are embraced ; this all- 
embracing knowleilge is the clnracter of Hod. Thus the 
logical necessity of admitting the lu'esence of all-embracing 
knowledge in some being is put forward as the grcund of 
inferring the existence of God. 

The above inference about omni.science is based on a 
wrong concomitance, namely that every attribute is capable 
of attaining its utmost stage of increase. Take the case of 
effort ( special attribute ), By particular efforts, we traverse 
tbe regions of space, This effort is not capable of reaching 
an utmost limit ; because the space to be traversed being 
endless, if'anyone attains the utmost limit of bis effort, the 
result of this utmost effort will be complete cessation of 
movement. Odierwise if by the utmost dfort he reaches 
the end of space, space will be proved to lie limited, which 
also will involve a contradiction. Hence these thinkers 
wilt be forced to admit that space is boundless and effort 
is capable of being infinitely increased. Thereby it is proved 
that there is no last limit of efforts, though gradation of 
efforts is a matter of universal experience. Thus it is 
proved that it is not the property of an attribute that it 
should attain to its utiHosl limit. Hence the inference of 
the existence of an omniscient Being on t^ie ground of tbe 


* Tki Pit" Bill) Yo^a view. 
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utmost increase of knowledge ( special attribute ) breaks 
<lowii. 

3([(jreover, it is not right to talk about the utmost limit 
of liiiautity, and the example cited, viz. the quantity of 
Akasu, is of no avail in this respect. If Akasa has quantity, 
then why not svqipose a (j^uautity greater than that ? It is 
a matter of experience that quantity is everywhere capable 
of being increased, and if Akasa has quantity,_there ought 
tf) liave been a (juantity greater than that of Akasa. If it 
be objected that because it is endless, there is no entity 
greater than Akas'a, then a question concerning the mean- 
ing of boundlessness may be asked. If by boundlessness 
we mean the absence of limit, it would imply the absence of 
tlie quantity of Akas'a, because quantity means “this much” 
and its absence means its opposite. 

Advocate : — Let God’s knowledge be unlimited like 
Aka-a. The attainment of au utmost limit, spoken of 
above, is nothing but being devoid of quantity. 

(.'rilic : — If you talk about God’s omniscience in this 
negative sense, even then your position is not tenable. If 
the knowledge of God is without any limits. His omnisci- 
euc,e will he halHed on the ground that He will not be able 
to know His own knowledge completely. If it be known, 
titfti its uuliinitedness will be tlisproved, because the know- 
ledge of ( rod’s own knowdedge would imply a knowledge 
of its limit. Tims all-knowing God cannot be proved. 

I lY ) God not proved by verbal Testimony. 

r 

III tile preceding section we have shown that tliere is 
no ground of inference, on the strength of which the 
existence of God can be proved. Now, let us proceed to 
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show that the understanding arising out of knowledge of 
‘words’ is also no proof of God. Every word is not 
counted as proof, but the words of a reliable person only 
are deemed to be so. But it is flifficnlfc to ascertain who is 
to be trusted. Among those who are reckoned as reliable 
in different sects, some accept the view of the non-existence 
of God ; others look upon <lod as an indiff'ereut Person 
only i. e. God is not the creator, [ireserver and destroyer 
■jf tlie work I ; others take God us tlie mere efficient cause 
of the world ; others believe God to be tlie material cause 
only ; others consider God as both material and efficient 
cause of the universe ; others are of opinion that God is the 
sole reality and the norld is not real in the sense in whieh 
God is real, and that as the world has a phenomenal 
reality, God only appears as its cause, material as well as 
efficient, without being reallv so. These varied utterances 
of different persons accepted as reliable by different sects 
contradict each other, and hence cannot be depended on. 
A thing which is not brought about by the effort of any 
person, but has an independent character of its own, 
caiiuot, uis[iite of the different opinions entertained by 
persons with regard to it, really {ifissess contradictory 
natures. I'here may be option with regard to action. The 
same act may be pei formed by some one in one way and 
by another in another manner. Action is effecleil by tlte 
effort of the [lerson ; hence the natiiro of the action depends 
upon the volition of the person. But it cannot be tliat on 
account of the wish of a person, fire wdl turn out into 
water or cease to be tire. With regard to the nature of a 
thing) there cannot be any room for choice. The thing 
must, iuspite of our different opinions about it, remain as 
it is. If the nature of an already existent thing were 
dependent on the judgment or wish of person?, then the 
different alternatives with regard to its nature might be 
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equally valid. But the nature of a really existent thing is 
not dependent on personal judgments or wishes, Tlie 
knowledge of snnh a thing must be acquired by means of 
the ‘Dui'cra of valid knowledge, and it can be accepted as 
tru ' <jn!y U'hen it !S in strict accordance with the real 
natun; of (he thing. Hence owing to the uniform nature 
of the thing, its valid knowleilge nmst also be uniform. So, 
in (uses of diil'eroucc of views, at most one view held with 
regard tu its lutiu’o e.m be true and the other views will 
be v.ro£jg. Hence believing in the validity of the scriptures, 
there is ih> hope of making a compromise regarding those 
contrary versions.* 

In the face of these contradictory views, if we main- 
tain that their inner signiiicance is the same, then we 
would he! forced to admit that whatever is said in the scrip- 
tures or rt'ported as the words of reliable persons can not 
be accepted literally as true. To find out what is true and 
what is false in these sajings, or what is their inner signi- 
ficance, wo have ultimately to rely upon our own under- 
standing. Hence, when the scriptures are contradictory to 
each other, to accept the scriptures as a source of valid 
knowledge is of no avail. 

* Tho oflorfc at auch n coinprumiso is found in certain circle 
They dograatically believe in some sectarian aoripturts and try to 
show that their own inturprutatiou of those scripluros is tho only 
valid one and other in fcerprota lions arc of n lower order. Bat this? 
attitadM is a birsad and narrow one. Thereby tho <|uarrel cannot be 
endtd IrweansQ every one uuiy likewise take his desired eoncluaion as the 
valid one and may explain away others’ interpretations or label them 
aw of a lower grade. When wo find that no sects consider lheinao]vt'> 
»<( baviwg has intdligenee and their own interpretations as of a lower 
gradrt, and when they regard their own views aa propounded by their 
procepioti to l« the true conehision, the above eifort at tompromiao 
is in vain. 
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The differences in oi)Bervation and reasoning lead to 
diffierences of cnnclnsions. Wlien there L a divergoncc of 
opinion with ri'gard to a thing, all cannot l)e right ; either 
one of them h right or all the views are wrong, If there 
is really <h)d, then only one of the ah iv->-iru*ntioned coir- 
tradictory vlev, s ah nit Him can p issihly hi! right. But 
which on-' U right, that cannot !)> aso-rtained by scrljitiiral 
te^itiniony- In case then; is no Hod, all \ievV'; regarding 
Hn nature will !«' False. 

(v) Analogy cannot prove God. 

Ihow about analogy. The condition-! which must be 
fnifiUed iu order that analogy nuy be a means of ascertain- 
ing the existence and nature of God are absent iu this case. 
Analogy, as has been uieiitloaed be ore, cun be applied 
under two conditions. Either, it must be known from some 
reliable authority that the name of God is to be applied to a 
Being who is similar to some Being already known to us ; 
or, there must be previous knowledge of the similarity of 
G)dto some object of our experience. In the present 
case, as the validity of what is called reliable autliority is 
not established, the very hrst conditini for hiving recourse 
to analogy remains uufuUllled. Further, hroause God is 
nut proved to exist as yet, there cantiol be tiie ((iiestion as 
to His being hko this or that. Moreover, aa the knowledge 
of God is not obt.uned by perception, similarity cannot be 
dragged iu for the purpose of referring to what, has not 
bean apprehended by the senses. 

(vi) God cannot be proved by Implication. 

Implication or necessary hypothesis also cannot be the 
proof in favour of the existence of. God. In the familiar 
example of impliaatiou, a person's not taking food at the 
tif) 
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day-time and his fatness are matters of observation, and 
thus they suggest the thought of his taking food at night. 
Hence implication is founded on perception and inference. 
That by food alone health is maintained and not otherwise 
is not known by implication. If there is no knowledge of 
a constant relation, say exclusive dependence of ‘this’ upon 
‘that,’ then implication cannot take the form, namely ‘with- 
out that this cannot be.’ That relation being based on 
perception or inference, implication is dependent on per- 
ception or inference. And because the existence of God Is 
not at all capable of being proved either by perception or 
by inference, so there can be no proving God by implication. 

(vii) Non-appvehension unavailing with 
respect to God. 

Now let us see if the instrument of knowledge called 
non-apprehension is applicable here.* The know- 

ledge of the absence of a thing is alone possible through 
non-apprehension. Hence by this means we can rather 
know the absence of God, but not His presence. ' If God be 
regarded as known through non-apprehension, He would be 
of the nature of negation, which is certainly not intended 

* Tho kno'wledge of the absence of a thing, arising out of its 
non-apprehension, under conditions when if it were existent, it must 
have been perceived, is taken as valid. The negation is the object of 
snob knowledge. As for example, in the lighted space before the eyes, 
if a pot exists, then it would be perceived; in such a case if it is not 
perceived, this non-perception would be a proof of its non-existence at 
that spot. According to other philosophers, the said non-apprehension 
is not the cause of the knowledge of^ negation, but through the 
conjunction of the eyes with the substratum of negation, the 
knowledge of negation takes place. According to this view, when 
the substratum ( such as the ground ) is perceived, the negation 
( such as — of pot ) is perceived as an attribute of it. 
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by tbe exponents of the view. Thus the question o£ the 
proof of God’s existence by means of non-apprehension 
cannot arise. 

Thus it is shown that God cannot be proved by any of 
the recognised sources of valid knowledge. 

(Tiiii) The proving of God through Divine 
Scriptures involves fallacy. 

It is assumed that God is known through scriptures of 
Divine origin- This involves the fallacy of Peiltib 
Prindpii or interdependence. God is proved through the 
scriptures, and God is taken as the author of the scriptures 
and the validity of the scriptures is granted on the ground 
that it is the production of God. In other words, when 
scripture will be ascertained as genuine through the trust- 
worthiness of its Divine Author, then by that scripture, 
God will be established, and when by that scripture, tbe 
most trustworthy Divinity will be proved, then through 
His authorship, the genuineness of scripture will be known- 
So owing^to interdependence, God cannot be proved through 
the scriptures, nor the genuineness of the scriptures through 
God’s authorship. 

(ix) Self-inconsistencies in the conception of 
God as the Author of the Scriptures. 

If God be regarded as the author of the scriptures, we 
have to accept one of the following alternatives : —(1) The 
scriptures are caused through the will of the Lord who is 
formless and omniscient, or (2) formless God has induced 
someone to write the scriptures, or (3) formless God having 
modified Himself into form has produced the scriptures, 
or finally (4) God as an embodied Being is the author of 
the scriptures. 
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(1) Among these tli'3 fii’st alternative is not sound* 
in this case, our only refuge is inferetice. Infej'ence is 
based on observation of the universal concomitance, so it 
roast have to depend upon similarity with observed facts 

and cannot establisli the existence oE something 
dissimilar or contradictory to the known. Hence inference 
caniiot prove anything lying beyond the senses without any 
.aid of 'example. So to infer that formless God wills, we 
must observe somewhere that a formless being has will. 
Silt this we never experience. Knowledge, will and effort 
are universally observed as characteristics of the corporeal, 
and not of the incorporeal. With the body, knowledge, 
will and effort are present; without body they are nowhere 
loiihd. Consequently there is no ground for the inference 
of the presence of will in God conceived as a bodiless 
Being 

(2) The second alternative is not also tenable. For 
a formless God, it is not possible to possess the power to 

nstraot or dictate. In order to prove such a possibility, it 
lis necessary to point out at least some instances of a form- 
less being instructing others within the range of our 
mormil experience; but no such iustauce is found. Hence 
to imagine the formless God inducing others to write the 
^scriptures is an unwarranted conjecture. 

(3) The third alternative is also unsound. The very 
.coaception of the modification of a formless God into form 
has already been shown to be logically untenable. The 
question arises — ^whether at the time of modification, God 
retains His original character or Idses it. If formlessness 
is .'etained, then the contradictory qualities of having form 
a id having no form would be affirmed of God at the same 
breath, and this would of course not be allowed by any 
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oaaon of logic. And if formlessness is lost, then the embo- 
died being into which the formless God is alleged to trans- 
form Himself would be a distinct entity altogether, and 
there would be no link to identify the one with the other, 
and hence to speak of the one as the modification of tlie- 
other would be absolutely meaningless. If, however, tl e 
formless and the form be conceived as identical, then the 
form cannot be said to be the modification of the formless. 
If the form be the modification of the formless, then the 
formless and the form cannot be regarded as identical. If 
two entities be identical, the one of them cannot be said to be 
the modification of the other and vice versa. Thus, it caxinot 
be held that the formless God becomes modified as the 
form and then produces the scriptures. 

(4) The fourth alternative is also untenable. •!£ ycu 
recognise the body of Gol, then the question will arise 
whetlier that body is eternal or non-eternal. It cannot 
be said to be eternal, since there is no ground for inferr- 
ing the eternal existence of any body. In our normal ex- 
periencp, Vherever we find a boly, we find ‘t to be prodncedo 
On the basis of this experience, we are convinced of the ixi- 
variable concomitance between the existence of a body and 
the attribute of its being produced. Lienee the conclasiou 
should be that if God has a body, it must be non-eternal 
and created. Neither can the body of God be said to be 
non-eternal. Before creation, there, is none to create God’s 
body and therefore God’s body can have no cause. We 
cannot say that God Himself is the cause, because it would 
amount to the abandonment of the thesis that God is an 
embodied Being and the acceptance of the view that God is 
essentially a formless Being, We have already shown that 
if God is conceived as a formless Being, there is no ground 
for infen ing that He can have will and action, and con- 
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sequently that He can pi'oduce any effiecL. Hence th 
supposition o£ the body o£ Grod being created by Hiinse] 
is baseless. The inconsistency between the idea o£ forn 
lessness and the idea of activity may further be shown o 
the ground that activity implies the necessity of conjunctio 
with physical and mental instruments, and such conjunctio 
is impossible in the case of a formless being. Hor can yo 
say that God becomes endowed with the body throug 
another body. In this case, there will be regressus ad it 
finitum. So, the view that God as an embodied Being 
the author of the scriptures has no ground to rest upon. 

In short, the four possible alternatives on the Divin 
origin of the scriptures cannot bear examination. 



SECTION in. 


Omniscient “ Jiva’s ” Authorship Refuted. 

Now, let us refute the view that some omniscient, 
human beings are the authors of the scriptures. Let us 
show that there is no proof about all-knowingness of any 
human being. It is being shown that omniscience can in 
no way be achieved. For this purpose, neither sense- 
experience, nor inference, nor contemplation ( ’Tl^ruT ), nor 
spontaneous cognition ( sirptr ), nor “ yogic ” knowledge 
will be adequate. 

(a) All-knowingness not possible through external 
perception. 

Perception through the eyes and other sense-organs 
cannot be possible in respect of all things. The possibility 
of sense-perception is by nature subject to some limitations. 
Particular senses can make only particular kinds of things 
the objects of their perception, and these things must be 
existent in the present time within the range of the powers 
of the senses concerned in order to be perceived. For 
example, the eyes can perceive only objects having colour, 
but here also their powers are restricted ; only such 
coloured objects as are existent in the present time within 
the range of their powers and without any barrier between 
themselves and the objects can be perceived by them. 

The relation between the senses and their objects, up- 
on which perception depends, is generally explained in two 
ways ; — either the senses reach the objects so that there 
may be contact between them, or the objects produce 
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impressions upon the organs of the senses from a distance. 
In both cases, we must admit that the objects are required 
to be present in time. To explain, — if these senses go out 
so far as to meet the objects, the conjunction between the 
objects and the senses mast lie in both, and as the objects 
which are not present cannot be the supporters of conjunc- 
tion, the senses cannot reach them. So, for the senses to 
reach the objects, it is necessary that sense-objects must be 
present in time. If senses do not go to objects, but objects 
produce impressions upon tbe sense-organs from afar, it is 
not required that things themselves must be supporters of 
the conjunction ; stiU as sense-organs cannot receive impres- 
sions from things which are non-existent at present, but j 
which might exist in the past or may exist in the future, 
perceptual knovs ledge must necessarily be limited to the 
object existent at present. So here also it is proved that 
objects of senses must be present in time In order to be 
perceived. 

Now this principle being established (i. e. senses know 
only present objects), it is proved that though the eyes 
and other senses, by dint of the development of their 
Capacities through some practices, may know greater and 
greater number of objects, objects of bigger and bigger size, 
or objects at longer and longer distances, which cannot be 
ordinarily perceived, still they will never be able to expe- 
rience objects which will come into existence in the future 
or which might have existed in tbe past. Moreover, when 
a causal relation is already established, it is quite possible 
that a quantitative change in tbe cause will produce a cor- 
responding quantitative change in tbe effect 5 but such a 
change in any cause cannot in the least affect anything 
which is not its effect. This being the case, the particular 
sense which is the cause of the knowledge of a particular 
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kind o£ objects, may, with the development of its capacities, 
produce an increase in the knowledge of that particular 
kind of objects alone, but it cannot thereby know any 
object of a different kind, with the knowledge of which it 
has no causal relation- As for instance, the e^es have a 
causal relation with the knowledge of particular coloured 
objects of the present time, and this knowledge can be 
increased with the dovelopment of their power. Thus they 
may know present objects of an enormous size, be]o)iging 
to a distant space which cannot under normal conditions 
be so perceived ; but as the eyes are by nature incapable of 
perceiving a past or future object, any degree of develop- 
ment of their powers will not render them capable of 
perceiving them. What is true of the eyes is true of all the 
special senses. Hence the question of knowing any absent 
object, even through a developed organ, can hardly arise. 
Further, when an effect is produced or an action is per-' 
fornaed as a result of the co-operation of two agents, it 
cannot be accomplished in the absence of either of them. 
Perceptual knowledge is the result of the co-operation of 
the senses and their respective objects. The knowledge of 
the past or the future would be possible, if the senses could 
produce knowledge without the co-operation of their 
objecta. But tliia is- evidently imij^inaaible. Hence the 
presence of the objects to be known is indispensable for 
the production of perceptual knowledge. This also proves 
the impossibility of any person’s knowing the past and 
the future and thereby being omniscient by means of 
perception. 

(b) All-knowingnesa not possible through inter- 
nal perception. 

Isow, let us consider the alleged capacity of the mind 
to know all things independently of sense-perception by 

26 ’ 
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any other possible means. Mind independently of sens**- 
organs is experienced to know only the states and procf 
ses of the mind itself, such as joys, sorrows, etc. So or 
joys etc., are found to be the objects of mental perception 
Thus mental perception whicli has only mental states anu 
processes for their objects cannot have outside things s 
their objects. In normal experience we never find ■'ne 
mind coming in direct contact with external objects without 
the mediation of the senses. If the mind could ihdep 
dently of sense-organs know outside things e. g. cole 
sound and the like, then there would have been no blindii 
or deafness. The blind and the deaf are not withe, 
mind ; but they cannot see or hear owing to the absenc ■ 
of the sense-organs. It may be urged that though the 
mind cannot directly perceive external objects, it may ha 
remembrance of them, and in this matter of remembra’ 
the mind may claim independence. But this is not tr 
By analysis of the nature of remembrance we find that l, 
mind, which is with impressions of the objects of past i 
perience gained through other sources of hmowled 
becomes the cause of remembrance. It cannot thus produf 
remembrance independently. In inferential and othf 
cognitions also, mind is not independent, because witho 
knowledge of the ground for an inference and that of otht. 
factors, such cognitions cannot take place. As there canno 
be the direct relation of mind with outside objects, as is 
found in the case of eyes and other sense-organs, and a^ 
mind is dependent on cognitions gained through other 
sources, so through mind no new or additional knowledge 
can be gained with regard to outside things which are not 
its objects. Thus, it is impossible for mind to know al 
things. 
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(c) Omniscience not obtainable through contem- 
ation. 

Contemplation ( wishful thinking ) always refers 
to, objects perceived or heai'd or inferred or imagined. Thus, 
a development in contemplation may result in gWing 
mvjre and more vmd impression concerning objects previ- 
ously perceived, heard or inferred or imagined. But this 
O’ 7 in no way give us any additional knowledge of any 
t' jv object- Hence contemplation cannot be said to be 

valid source of knowledge ( ), because it depends 

^ former knowledge, whereas a valid source of knowledge 
must be independent in character. Thus it is that as a 
lesult of contemplation, none can attain omniscience. But 
h'is asserted by the advocates of contemplation as a source 
knowledge that in course of contemplation various new 
periences are gained. This is a misinteipretation of 
rat actually happens. On account of the presence of 
Hous impressions, due to previous experience, in the sub- 
''nscious region of the mind, at the time of contemplation 
•^any of these impressions come to the forefront of dis- 
iinct consciousness. This, therefore, cannot be regarded 
,is any new' addition to knowledge. 

(d) M-knowingness not available by drugs etc. 

By taking medicine and recourse to other practices, 
one cannot attain to all-knowingness. By a draught of a 
miracle-working medicine, by the recital of incantations 
through the practices of austerity and trance, sense- 
organs cannot transcend their intrinsic limitations. 

k 

Advocate : — One who is without impurity can know 
anything and everything. Impurity alone veils the know- 
ledge of truth. 
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Critic : — This can never be. Even if impufity shroinis 
the knowledge of certain things, still the r'einoval of im- 
purity may be the cause of the knowledge of those things. 
The person will see the object which was shrouded by 
impurity, but will not see any other object. Hence he will 
not be an all-knower. 

(e) Spontaneous Cognition Examined. 

It may be said that omniscience is attainable throughj 
spontaneous cognition which is clearly distinct from^ 

perception and inference. By this process, mind cognises] 
objects without coming in contact with them as in the case| 
of perception, or without taking its stand on the know-j 
ledge of concomitance as in the case of inference, 'lliisi 
spontaneous cognition is a matter olr every-day exiiCTicj-iicei 
For example, when a person knows that his brother wil| 
come to-morrow though he has no reasonable grounds {(a| 
entertaining such an expectation, and that knowledge^ 
turns out to be true, the person is said to get spoutaneous| 
knowledge. It is quite possible that through such spontal 
neons cognition, one may be omniscient. 

But this argument is not convincing. The alleged 
spontaneous cognition is not a matter of general experience, 
but it may occur on rare occasions, and in most cases, with 
regard to events concerning particular objects either dear 
or hostile to the cognising person. In such spontaneous 
cognitions, the mind cannot be said to be independent of the 
influence of the object concerned. Owing to a strong 
liking of the heart for a particular .-object and a feeling of 
deep interest in the facts concerning it, such cognitions 
about such an object may occasionally take place in parti- 
cular minds, and similarly due to strong dislike for a hostile 
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object and deep interest in the affairs concerning it, such 
cognitions are sometimes experienced about such a hostile 
object. So the particular disposition of the mind and the 
special emotional relationship between tbe mind and the 
object are the causes of the alleged knowledge about dear 
and hostile objects. Even attachment and aversion cannot 
strictly be said to be the cause of such knowledge, because 
there is no such guarantee that the same will happen in all 
cases- Thus, it is found that peculiar dispositions of the 
mind with regard to peculiar objects become occasionally 
the cause of tlie .said knowledge, but are not its valid or 
constant cause. Hence it is uncertain whether the same 
would happen on other occasions or not. Eor example, tbe 
spontaneous cognition about one’s brother’s arrival is not 
bound to turn out a fact. Supposing that he comes as 
anticipated, it would be a coincidence of his anticipated fact 
with actual fact, which would really be in accordance with 
some other law of causation. Had the coincidence of this 
cognition with fact been due to its intrinsic validity, then 
in every case of such a cognition, the same -would have 
been trije. As it is not so, the occasional validity of this 
sort of cognition must be admitted to be dependent on 
causes other than itself. Hence this sort of spontaneous 
cognition cannot be accepted as an independent source of 
valid knowledge. Thus it is shown that the independent 
power of the mind to have knowledge of all kinds of things 
cannot be proved on tbe ground of the validity of sponta- 
neous cognition, because the validity of spontaneous cogni- 
tion itself as a source of knowledge is far from being 
established. 

(f) “Yoga’^ cannot reach Omniscience. 

The supporters of the doctrine of the independent 
powrjr of the mind to perceive or know things may put 
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forward a class of facts in support of their view, viz. the 
exceptional power which the “Yogins” are said to acrjuire 
to see or hear or otherwise know the events of the past and 
future and of distant regions beyond the scope of the 
senses. This knowledge cannot be regarded as the pro- 
ducts of sense-perception or inference or any other recog- 
nised source of knowledge. Hence it may be claimed to be 
the product of independent perception by the mind, whose 
power has been increased by certain kinds of practices. We 
shall not question or discuss the universal validity of such 
knowledge at present- Even admitting the validity of such 
‘Wogic” knowledge, we find that what the facts justify us 
in inferring is that in exceptional cases exceptionally gifted 
minds can experience particular things which are beyond the 
scope of normal experience of ordinary minds. But there is 
no ground to prove that such knowledge can make all things 
and laws of the world its objects and can thereby rise irp 
to omniscience. Hence the possibility of omniscience is not 
found to be capable of being proved by any means. 

(g) Scripture-writers’ omniscience not ascertainable. 

Now, even if the possibility of omniscience be assumed, 
we find no reasonable ground on which the omniscience of 
the authors of the scriptures can be ascertained. If from 
the writings of these authors it is known that they were 
all-knowing, then this will lead to the fallacy of inter- 
dependence. In that case, it will be held that owing^to the 
authorship of all-knowing seers, the scriptures are valid, 
and that owing to the validity of the scriptures, their 
authors are all-knowing. In other words, when the validity 
of the scriptures will be ascertained, there will be the ascer- 
tainment that the writers of those scriphires are all- 
kuowers, and when their all-knowingness will be ascertained 
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then alone the validity of the scriptures will be ascertained 
without the least shadow of doubt. Thus both the validity 
of the scriptures and all-knowingness of their teachers 
become non-established. 

In order to know that this man is omniscient, it is 
necessary that the man who asserts this fact of omniscience, 
should also be omniscient. To know that this man’s 
knowledge has made each and everything its object, it is 
required for the knower to make that man’s knowledge and 
all objects related to that knowledge the object of his own 
knowledge. But as this is not possible, it is not reasonable 
to hold up any pne as an all-knower. Besides, those whose 
knowledge is limited, do not themselves perceive the nature 
of knowledge about all things, nor do they know what 
things are the objects of such a knowledge, how and 
through what reason, could they infer another’s all-know- 
ingness ? No ground can be ascertained by them, which 
will serve to establish this all-knowingness. If it were 
possible, then those men who would make such an inference 
must themselves be admitted to be all-knowing. It is not 
possible for a person to determine whether another has or 
has not knowledge about the object which is beyond his 
own knowledge. So it comes to this that a person who 
cannot himself realise all-knowingness cannot put faith 
upon such a claim. Hence it is impossible for him to 
believe implicitly whatever any person claiming such 
omniscience says about extra-mundane ( ) objects, 

which he is incapable of knowing on the strength of any 
other independent sources of valid knowledge ( Uc5strm ). 

Besides, there is a great divergence of opinions about 
the very same subject among those who are believed to be^ 
all-knowing seers belonging to the same or different sects. 
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‘Hence on the strength of their sayings or writings called 
the scriptures, it is difficult for unbiased minds to come to 
any definite conclusion about any subject. 

Besides, let us analyse our experience of the waking, 
dreaming, dreamless sleep and Samadhi states, and show 
that all-knowingness is impossible. In the waking state, 
■the individual being is identified with limitations- Without 
the identification of the ego with the gross body, the wak|" 
ing state is never possible. The knowledge of the person' 
who is identified with limitations cannot refer to all objects. 
■Because of bis limitations, he cannot have any direct rela- 
tion with past, future or remote things. So in the waking 
state, none ever attains to all-knowingness. In dream, there 
cannot be all-knowingness. In that state the individual 
beings lose, more or less, their independence and also 
remain identified with limitations. In that state, there is 
no experience or remembrance of the world of the waking 
state. So there cannot be all-knowingness in tliat state. In 
dreamless sleep and swoon, there is no capability of know- 
iug: thinss. In trance with thoughl, there is the awareness 
-of that state. Without a being to own a state, there cannot 
be the awareness of the state. So owing to limited ego- 
identification, there cannot be all-knowinguess at that stage. 
In the trance without thought, there is no consciousness of 
the difference of knowledge, knower and the known and 
that state is even without self-consciousness ; so there 
cannot at that time be all-knowingness. It the all-knowiug- 
iiess he there, the trance will be lost Thus it is proved 
that the knowledge of the individual self cannot have in 
any state reference to all objects. So all-knowinguess is 
impossible. 



SECTION IV. 


TRUTH-SEER’S AUTHORSHIP REFUTED. 

Now, let us examine the remaining alternative, name- 
ly that the scriptures are the products of those who have 
realised Truth in trance ( '‘Samadhi" ). 

(a) Samadhi Described. 

Samadhi ( profound meditation ) is of two kinds : — 
One is with thought and another is without thought 

( fWi%5'T ), These stages are generally attained through 
steady practices. At the initial stage of such practices, the 
struggle ( ) on the part of the student to turn atten- 

tion away from objects other than the one desired, predo- 
minates. As a result of this process, mind becomes, for 
a time, occupied with the desired object and sticks ( KfRoir ) 
to it- Due to the successful practice of the above procedure, 
the absorption of the mind with the desired object becomes 
deep and long. This state of mind is technically called 
meditation ( ). Here there is a continuous stream of 

consciousness in which there is the vivid experience of the 
contemplated, contemplation and the contemplator which 
are blended together and at the same time remain distinct. 
As a result of the ripening of the practice of meditation, 
the trance with thought takes place. In this state, medi- 
tation becomes so deep that a vivid consciousness of the 
object of meditation alone remains at the exclusion of the 
vivid consciousness -of the contemplator and the 
act of contemplation- Our awareness of mental 
functioning in this state is far subtler than the 
normal consciousness of waking and dreaming states. When 
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«ven the awareness o£ this subtle functioning lapses ( ), 
the trance without thought takes place. 

(b) SamadM-experienoas are varied, without fixed 
gradation and subjective. 

Now, let us see what experiences we gain in samadhi. 
In the trance with thought, mind being one-pointed 
the subject-matter of meditation alone is deeply impressed 
upon the mind. Suppression of desires ( ) for other 

objects accompanying the meditation helps the ripening of 
meditation, and the meditation, when ripened into the 
state of trance, becomes the cause of the realisation or 
direct awareness of the object of meditation. Difllerent 
men may meditate upon different objects, or the same man 
may meditate upon different objects at different 
times. For this reason different forms of realisation 
may occur in the state of trance, according to the 
differences of objects meditated upon. Past experience 
functions in all present experience and defines its objects. 
Sometimes, owing to the awakening of previous impressions, 
there may even be in that state the experience of objects 
unthought-of. But, in such state, each aspirant, as a rule, 
experiences according as he meditates and even the same 
person, at different times, experiences quite differently 
beca'nse of the change of the object of meditation- This 
experience is an individual affair, hence on the ground of 
these experiences, we cannot arrive at . any definite 
conclusion about the nature of Truth. An experience 
which varies at our will can never be the determinant of the 
nature of an object, having independent existence of its 
own, and consequently cannot be relied upon as an evidence 
with regard to the real character of its object. Subjective 
certainty cannot be accepted as the criterion of truth unless 
it can be supported by some other independent evidence. 
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Nor can one speak of various grades of spiritual 
realisations, for it is due to their predilections that different 
aspirants choose different objects for their meditation, and as 
a result of this process of meditation, the variation in their 
realisations takes place. This being the case, the last object 
of one’s realisation may legitimately be the first object of 
another’s realisation and thus there can be no fixed order 
of spiritual realisations. Had there been any such order^ 
the objects of intuition could not have changed their nature 
according to individual choice. As among spiritual reali- 
sations, what is high or low cannot be thus determined, you 
cannot speak of higher or lower order of realisation. Be- 
sides, in these realisations, there is no evidence of the 
objects existing independently of the meditation of the 
person. Hence, the object referred to should be admitted 
to be a mental ideal- On the other hand, the distinction 
of higher and lower grades of realisation presupposes an 
objective standard, the realisation of an objective reality. 
This being the case, the question of the grades of spiritual 
experiences cannot arise at all. 

It is sometimes maintained that as a result of Indivi- 
dual thinking some supra-mental Reality manifests itself in 
deep meditation as the object of realisation. But it is 
merely an assumption. As there is scope for interpreting 
this experience as a mental creation and its object as having 
merely subjective existence, some additional and indepen- 
dent evidence is necessary to prove that it is a case of real 
manifestation of a really existent entity, and this evidence 
is nowhere available. Further, the validity of this state- 
ment depends upon the, validity of the doctrine of trans- 
formation of Reality, which has already been refuted. 
Even granting that the above assumption is valid, we cannot 
come to any definite conclusion about Truth through 
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trance with thought. As the mind is active at this stage,, 
it cannot be unhesitatingly asserted that the object of this 
trance has not within itself subjective elements, and as the 
subjective elements cannot at this stage be eliminated, it is. 
not possible to determine the nature of the said object by 
the elimination of mental contributions. It is well-known 
that this realisation also changes with the change of thought, 
so this individual experience cannot be accepted as the 
determinant of the nature of truth. Hence intuition is 
not the means for securing objective and universally valid 
knowledge. 

(c) All-knov»ingness not attainable in 

Samadhi with thought. 

Some thinkers maintain that in trance with thought,, 
one attains to all-knowingness. But this is not possible. 
Before entering into this trance, mind struggles to forget 
objects in general, and concentrates all its energies upon one 
object of its meditation- At this state of mind, there is no 
relation of mind to extra-mental things. The granting of 
omniscience amounts to the loss of one-pointedness of mind 
in trance. So all-knowingness cannot arise at that time. 
Besides, as there is, at that time, a lingering sense of 
egoism which cannot subsist without the feeling of limited- 
ness, knowledge can have no reference to all objects. 
Hence there cannot be omniscience. Thus, it is absurd to 
hold that in trance with thought, the aspirant becomes 
omniscient- 

(d) Disorimination of the true and the 

false impossible in Sfimadhi. 

Moreover, in the normal waking state we have the 
capacity to differentiate between what is true and what ia 
false. The knowledge, the contradictory of which is proved 
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Ijy stronger evidence and which is thereby negated, we 
count as false ; and that which is not so negated, we 
count as true. But in trance with thought, we cannot 
retain this power of discrimination : what appears to us we 
indiscriminately take as true, whether it is really true or 
untrue we have no power to decide. If that power were 
to remain at the time of this trance, then this concentrated 
'Stage will be nullified. Where there is no experience of 
the opposite, there cannot be discrimination between the 
true and the false, and as such there can be no judgment 
of truth or falsehood. Thus it is not reasonable to accept 
the experience of trance with thought as a method or meaus 
of ascertaining truth. 

(e) Invalidity of SamadM-evidence. 

In trance with thought these five things are found : — 
namely, (1) want of fickleness, (2) One-pointedness of mind 
(3) subtle modification of the mind, (4) absorption in 
the nature of the object of meditation and (5) a kind of 
experience called intuition or realisation of the object 
meditated upon. In trance with thought, the experience 
of the mental object varies according to the character of the 
■contemplation of the student practising. So there cannot 
he the ascertainment of Truth through it. 

Thus we find that we do not intuit or realise any 
■extramental reality in trance with thought. The object 
intuited has no existence independent of our mind, but 
exists as long as the trance lasts and ceases to exist as soon, 
as the trance ceases. It is found that, as the result of 
private psychological habit, we get the particular form 
of experience in the trance. This realisation varies in 
accordance with modifications of experience and personal 
differences. Hence, this realisation or intuition can never 
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be saved from the dangers of pure individualism. In 
this state, our cherished thought is projected ^ outward 
or externalised (sometimes, the sub-conscious enters into 
consciousness) and presents itself before us with the appea- 
rance of reality. From such experience, which is purely 
subjective and individual in its origin, we should not jump 
to any universal objective conclusion. Therefore we should 
never venture to formulate the nature of Truth upon the 
evidence of trance with thought. Thus the validity of the 
scriptures should not be advanced on the ground of that 
experience. 

(f) Samadhi vsithout thought and Awakening 
from it described,; Truth-realisation disproved. 

Now, about trance without thought. The difference 
between trance with thought and trance without thought 
consists in the fact that in the former, attention, setting 
aside every reference, becomes concentrated on onej and in 
the latter even that reference is absent. Since a subject 
without an object is inconceivable and likewise an object 
without a subject cannot be conceived, the mind, at that 
state, becomes, as it were, lost or non-existent or unmaiii- 
fest Though mind is not destroyed altogether at that state, 
still all mental modifications become for the time being 
suppressed ( When mind has no object to 
think about and is completely without effort, that state is 
called its suppressed state. There, even the awareness of 
this state of suppression is eliminated, and therefore it can- 
not be known in the manner in which we know the waking 
state at the waking hours. Wlien we wake up from trance 
without thought we refer to that state through remembrance 
or inference. So, in this state, all distinct and discrimina- 
tive knowledge is entirely absent. Because at the tiine off 
the trance without thought, the initial thought gets lost and, 
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another thought does not arise, because it is a state where 
mental function cannot be known, and because one cannot 
objectify self or non-self at that time, no thought or expe- 
rience is possible there, and no person can have the capacity 
of ascertaining the nature of things and thoughts there. If 
anything were realised or intuited at that state, there would 
be a shadowy sense of the knower, fcnowlege and the known, 
and on that account the trance without thought would 
be lost. If in dreamless sleep one were to know that he is 
in dreamless sleep, then dreamlessness would not be there. 
The same holds good in the case of the tranCQ without 
thought. 

Let us now discuss the process of awakening from that 
suppressed state. Sometimes through some loud sound or 
some other external cause that state is disturbed and as a 
result the person comes down to the level of normal waking 
state. Sometimes it happens that without any such ex- 
ternal cause, the mind begins to be imperceptibly active. 
Later on, we feel that some very subtle thoughts are 
welling up in the mind. Slowly and gradually, this pro- 
cess goee on. Now, when the person awakes suddenly from 
that state of calmness and attains to vivid waking slate, his 
impressions acquired through former education are aroused. 
As a result of this, he begins to explain the said trance in 
a manner that does not contradict the metaphysical con- 
clusion reached by his previous discriminative knowledge 
or belief. As the same state is variously explained and as 
the explanations are found to be varied and conflicting, it 
is not sound or safe to accept any of these conclusions 
about the nature of Truth as realised in the trance. .When 
a person comes down’from the ‘trance without thought’ to 
the ‘trance with thought’, his experience is affected by the 
present activity of his latent desires. Naturally there will 
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■be a difference in those subjective objects oi experience. 
At this state, the capacity oE deep contemplation remaii^s, 
but the power oE discrimination is not possessed. So what 
was experienced in the trance without thought and what 
really is the nature of it, one cannot be sure of. When the 
mind becomes less concentrated, we carry the remembr- 
ance that in the trance without thought, we had no awa- 
reness of mind’s activity as we have now; sometimes, 
however, owing to the revival of our former impressions 
about the nature of the ultimate reality, the belief is held 
that we experienced that Truth in that trance. Though in 
the trance without thought, there is no chance of the rise of 
any such experience in the mind, still because we cannot 
ascertain the nature of Truth at that state and also because 
having awaked from that state we offer explanations of that 
state in the light of impressions just revived, which are 
different owing to the difference of our education, we cati- 
not come to any definite conclusion about Truth on the 
basis of the trance without thought. In order to come to 
any definite conclusion regarding the nature of Truth, we 
have to depend on those explanations alone and there is no 
other way to get at the truth of things in trance without 
thought, and as these explanations are various and unstable 
coloured by our prejudices or traditional opinions, no con- 
clusion can be said to claim absolute truth. 

It is generally admitted that in the trance without 
thought, there is neither the experience of the outward 
world nor that of any mental function, nor is there the con- 
sciousness of time and space ; but we have just pointed out 
that dbe attainment of such a trance by any individual does 
not ^lighten him regarding the n9.ture' of Truth. This 
conclusion is further strengthened by the fact that though ' 
here is the general recognition of the trance without 
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thought among different sects, still some of them hold that 
Pluralism in its various forms is the right view, others 
Dualism, others Qualified Non-dualism, others unqualified 
Non-dualism, and still others Dualism as well as Non- 
dualism. If there were the realisation of the Truth in this 
trance, it becomes di^cult to understand how this diver- 
gffiice £f opiaioBS amiwg the adepts oF sach tvanee helongmg 
to various sects is possible. Some people may suppose 
that there are different grades of realisation in this trance. 
But since there is no power of mind left for realisation in 
that state and also because mind is inactive there, to speak 
■of grades of realisation at that state is meaningless* 

Concluding Remarks. 

To conclude : as Tvhat is called intuition in the state 
•of trance with thought is mere individual awareness which 
is subjective, and in trance without thought there is no 
experience at all, we cannot grant that any person has 
■ever realised Truth by means of trance. Nor the validity 
of the scriptures through authorship, direct or indirect, of 
any such person can be believed in. 


28 
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Recapitulation ; — 

Thus, to draw the final conclusion of the whole* 
chapter : — 

I. The Scriptures cannot be regarded as non-pro-< 
duced. 

IL The Scriptures cannot be proved to be the produc- 
tions of God. 

III. The Scriptures cannot be the product of all- 
tnowing ‘ Jivas.' 

IV. The Scriptures cannot be the productions of 
Truth-seers. 

Prom this it follows that the scriptures cannot be- 
proved to be the production of any infallible Being or 
Beings. Hence they must be considered to be composed 
by human beings, who, however specially gifted, must be 
subject to error. Thus the belief in the infallible authority 
of the scriptures which is one of the fundamental articles 
of faith with the followers of all the histoincal religions is 
found to be without any rational basis. 



CHAPTEE II 


The Critical Examination of the Theory of God as the 
Efficient Cause of the World and Atoms as the 
Material Cause. 

INTBODUCTORy. 

The advocates of this theory regard atoms as the 
material cause of non-eternal objects of the world and infer 
that God is the maker or agent ( ) of those effects. 
Omniscient God is the prime mover and regulator of atoms 
and its effects. The atomic theory is based on. the doctrine 
of the absolute distinction of effects ( i, e. ) and their 
material cause ( i. e. ), and this doctrine in its turn 
is founded on the theory of the non-existence of the effect 
in the cause ( ). According to this theory, 
effects do not exist before their production or after their 
destruction, while their material cause abides. Now, let 
us examine the said theory. 
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SECTION I 


REFUTATION OF THE THEORY OF NON-EXISTENT 

EFFECT. 

(a) The cause-effect-relation remains 
unexplained : — 

Yon admit that the relation of the effect with the cause 
is production. But if the effect were non-existent before 
production, then you cannot explain the relation of the 
effect with the cause. In the non-existent, there cannot be 
the property of being the support of any existent entity, 
nor can there be any determination of the relation 
■ with it. 

(b) Temporal particularisation not possible 
in the effect. 

If the effect is taken as non-existent, then the time 
•prior to the production of the effect, because of its having 
no relation with the effect, will not particularise Ihe effect, 
that is, will not determine the absence of the effect. Such 
being the case, the non-existence non-particularised by time 
will characterise the effect, and this is contradictory to 
existence. In other words, where non-existence is non- 
particularised by time, as is the case with the hare’s born, etc., 
there existence can never be perceived. Because of the non- 
existence of the effect being non-particularised by time, the 
advocates of the theory of the non-existent effect cannot hold 
that the effect will be existent after its production. Because 
the non-existent cannot be related to a particular time, so 
what is non-existent at some time must always be non- 
existent- 
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(c) Existence and non-existence cannot be determined 
as properties or essences of the effect. 

According to the advocates of the doctrine of the non- 
existent effect, the effect exists after its production and 
before its destruction, but does not exist before its produc- 
tion and after its destruction. Now the question arises J 
are existence and non-existence the properties (^) of the 
effect or are they its essence ( ) ? In case, the former 

alternative is accepted, we have to ask whether existence 
at;d non-existence are the properties of different substrata 
( — subject having attributes ) or they are the attributes 
of one and the same substratum. Of these two alternatives 
of the first alternative, if the former is accepted i. e. if it is 
held that the substratum of the attribute of non-existence is 
the non-existe.nt, and the substratum of the attribute of 
existence is the existent, then it cannot be established that 
the non-existent has the property of being the effect 
When the effect is produced, it must become existent, be- 
cause the non-existent cannot be the support of the attribute 
of production, a fact corroborated by our normal experience. 
This is admitted even by the advocate of this theory, in as 
much as according to him also, the produced effect does not 
become non-existent daring the time it lasts. So we have 
to accept that the effect which has become produced is an 
existent, i. e. it possesses the attribute of existence. It has 
been maintained in the alternative under discussion that the 
non-existent is the substratum of non-existence, and the 
existent is the substratum of existence ; so it follows 
that the effect will be the substratum of existence even 
before production. If at that time the effect is held as 
non-existent, then that substratum of non-existence should 
be, according to admission of the alternative, quite different 
from the said effect which is the substratum of existence, 





and because it has been fouuil that the effiect is an existent, 
that substratum o£ non-existence cannot be the same effect. 
To explain : if the effect is the substratum of non-existence 
before its production, how could that substratum of non- 
existence be the same as the said effect which is the subs- 
tratum of existence ? So, that substratum must be different 
from the latter- And because there is difference between 
the two, the said effect, even before its production, will not 
be the substratum of non-existence. So the alternative 
under discussion is invalidated. 

Now let us consider the second alternative of the first 
alternative. That is, we are going to consider the view 
that the same substratum has the attributes of existence and 
non-existence. This view also is not reasonable. You 
admit that without a substratum, there cannot be a non- 
eternal attribute ; so you have to admit, if we are to uphold 
this alternative, that at the time of the non-existence of 
the effect, the effect must exist as the substratum of that 
non-eternal attribute, viz., non-existence. The effect which 
is the substratum of non-existence is the substratum of 
existence too; so existence and non-existence must go to- 
gether. But the existence of the substratum being there, 
there cannot be its non-existence which is contradictory to 
its existence. Thus, existence and non-existence cannot be 
the properties of the effect. 

Now about the serond alternative, The view that 
existence and non-existence are the essence of the effect is 
not valid. Existence and non-existence are contradictory 
to each other, so how can they be the essence of the same 
effect ? Besides, the essence of an entity must be identical, 
but as existence and non-existence are different, they cannot 
be the essence of the identical effect. If existence and non- 
existence are taken to be the essence of any thing different 
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from the efEect, then you will fail to prove that the effect is 
non-existent before its production, because in that case 
existence and non-existence, being the essence of another 
thing, will have no relation with the effect. Thus the 
view that existence and non-existence are either the 
properties of the effect or are its essence is refuted, 

(d) Effects impossible being non-related 
to prior negation. 

What was non-existent before its production can never 
be brought into existence. If it were possible, then there 
ought to have been the possibility of the production of such 
absolute non-existents, as hare’s horn and the like. 

Advocate — Because there is no ‘ prior negation ’ of 
hare’s horn, etc. in any cause, they are not produced. But 
there is the prior negation of pots etc. in their material 
causes, so their production is possible. 

Critic —H&di. there been some relation between the 
non-produced pot and the alleged prior-negation, then 
there might have been its difference from hare’s horn. When 
the pot is non-existent at that time, it is meaningless to 
speak of its prior negation at that moment- At that time 
it is without any essence or nature so it cannot 

even have the relation called ‘ Swarupa ’ ( simple relation, 
i. e. final relation which is not different from terms and 
hence without a third relating unity ) with negation. 

Advocate — The relation of the non-existent pot with 
its prior negation is of the nature of negation ( 

Critic — This cannot be. That nature of negation, 
has in itself no definite specification ( ) which distin- 
guishes it from other prior negations ; therefore you will 
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be forced to admit that this is a general negation and it is- 
eqnally related or unrelated with all things as with the pot. 

Advocate — Your objection is not valid ; because before 
the production of the pot, the genus ( attribute ) of potness- 
being eternal, is naturally there, and because the prior 
negation of the pot refers to the genus of potness, there 
may be, even in the absence of the pot, its relation with its. 
prior negation. 

Critic — As the attribute of potness does not exist in 
this negation, so it cannot differentiate it from other nega- 
tions. The attribute which is present in a substance pro- 
duces some differentiation from others ( ) in the 

said substance ( ), if it is present. But the existence of 
the attribute of a substance cannot produce differentiation 
in the substance, if the substance itself does not exist. Thus, 
the pot, if non-existent, cannot have the attribute of being 
the counterentity of prior negation. Hence as there is no 
ground for particularising the negation and establishing its 
special reference to the pot, speaking of the production of 
the non-existent pot is as good as speaking of the produc- 
tion of hare’s horn. 

Moreover, the doctrine of the production of the non- 
existent effect involves the fallacy of interdependence. 
Owing to the production of the pot, it is dissimilar from 
hare’s horns and owing to its dissimilarity from the same, 
it is produced. 

Concluding Remarks. 

Thus if the effect is taken as non-existent at sometime, 
then it must be taken as non-existent for all times. There 
is no production of the non-existent effect, because what is • 
not yet produced cannot have any relation with its cause,. 
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and. it is futile to grant it any relation with the game 
after its production. Hence, the doctrine of the production 
of the non-existent effect is not sound. 

Refutation of Inherence. 

According to the theory of the production of non- 
exiatent effect, there was the absence of the effect first, and 
then the effect comes into being and then it becomes related 
to its cause. The relation which subsists between the cause 
and the effect is called the relation of Inherence ( ). 
The cause, the effect and the relation between them are 
each regarded as separate from the other two. Owing to 
this relation between the cause and the effect, the effeet 
becomes inseparable from its cause. ( See pages 33-36 ) 

Now we shall examine this doctrine. 

(a) Inherence not protred by Perception. 

In actual experience, the effect is always perceived 
along with its cause, so on the strength of perception, it 
cannot be proved that the cause and the effect are distinct 
entities reTated by means of what is called the relation of 
Inherence. If the separateness of the related terms could 
be established first and later on their relation were per- 
ceived, then we would be forced to admit that the relation 
of inherence binds together two separate entities, viz. cause 
and effect. But as in the case of the cause and its effect 
there is no perception of separateness, there appears to be 
no necessity for admitting that it is the relation of inher- 
ence between them which brings them and keeps them 
together. Besides, as according to this theory, the relation 
of inherence is itself 'different from the related terms, it 
cannot explain the perception of the inseparability of two 
other related terms. If the effect were absolutely different 
29 



from its cause, Uieu it would not have uniformly produced 
the experience of the inseparability of the effect from the 
cause. The perception of ‘ the earthen pot ’ is taken as a 
proof of the fact that the pot is the effect of earth- This 
perception has for its obiect ‘ the pot ' which is perceived 
in a relation of invariable co-existence ( ) with 
its cause-earth. If this perception be taken as a case of 
misapprehension, then we would fail to prove that the pot 
is the effect of earth, because the fact that the pot is not 
perceived as detached from earth is the basis of proving 
that the earth is its cause. Hence such perceptions as that 
of ‘ the earthen pot ’ must be held as valid knowledge and 
these perceptions evidently disprove the theory of the 
absolute difference of the cause and its effect. What con- 
tradicts a valid pei'ception cannot l)e proved by any other 
means of valid knowledge, for valid perception is the 
primary source from which all other sources of valid 
knowledge derive their materials. 'Fbus on the strength of 
universal experience of the nature of an effect, it is shown 
that there is no ground for regarding cause and effect as 
separate entities required to be related. together by means 
of the relation of inherence which is different from them. 

That inherence has a character different from that of 
other things would become established, if such an excep- 
tional nature of inherence could be proved by perception. 
But the self-existence of inherence and the relation of 
other things, such as cause and effect, substance and attri- 
bute etc., through inherence are not known through per- 
ception. Moreover, if we analyse our perception of external 
things e. g. that of the pot and its colour, earth and the 
earthen pot, etc., we find that our analysis does not tell us 
, that the pot, its colour, and the said inherence between 
them, or earth, pot and the inherence between them are 



cognised by perceptiou as oi; different natures. If siicii 
were the nature of our perception, then there would not 
have been any dispute about the relation between cause and 
effect, or substance and quality. Nor would there be any 
scope for the misunderstanding that there is oneness bet" 
ween earth and the pot, or the pot and its colour. Besides, 
it is admitted that inherence is not an entity having a form 
with sensible properties ; so it cannot be known by percep- 
tion. Moreover, it cannot also be admitted that a thing 
possesses a nature other than that perceived, because there- 
by there will be an unwarrantable stretch ('flraSRJr), Henf-e 
inherence is not the object of pei’ception. 

(b) Inharenoe not proved by Ini’erenoe. 

Nor there is inference about inherence. Inherence or 
any other thing having an eternally uniform nature cannot 
have the property of being a cause. Hence it cannot be the 
cause of the relation between cause and effect, substance and 
attribute. Moreover, if inhereuce is not related to inherent 
terms, then neither the knowledge that the terms are I'elated 
would arise, nor would inherence account for their rela- 
tion. If inherence can become related to terras through 
itself and without the mediation of any other relation, then 
why should not the same be the case with the substance 
and attribute, cause and effect. So the assumption of 
Inherence would be an unnecessary hypothesis. 

Moreover, the nature of the alleged inherence is 
contrary to the very conception of relation. A relation is 
necessarily dependent on the terms it relates. This is the 
nature of a relation. So the determination of the existence 
and character of a relation depends on the determination 
of those of the terms it relates, as in the case of the relation 
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conjunction. But you admit that the relation of: in- 
herence exists independently of the two terms it relates. 
So the alleged inherence does not fulfil the conditions of a 
relation- 

(c) Oneness, all-pervadingness and eternity of 
Mnherence refuted. 

Besides, those who advocate the necessity of recognis- 
■'ing the relation of inherence to account for the relation 
between substance and attribute, cause and effect etc. 
maintain that the relation of inherence is itself an entity 
which is one, all-pervading and eternal, and which serves 
as the medium of connection between particular substances 
and particular attributes, between particular causes and 
their particular effects and so on- But if this iniierence is to 
he conceived as one and all-pervading, it must be regarded 
as related to all substances and causes at the same time. If 
'.this be so, when particular attributes or particular effects are 
produced, there is no reason why this inherence should re- 
late this attribute or this effect to any particular substance or 
particular cause in preference to others. For example, when 
•the attribute of colour is produced it is expected" that this 
one all-pervading relation should relate it with all things 
■whether ethereal, aerial or physical. But this never happens. 
Hence the existence of such an all-pervading entity as the 
-soleground of the relationship between particular substances 
and attributes or between particular cause and effect 
cannot be admitted. If the inherence is accepted as one, 
then the inherence of all changes is one everywhere, hence, 
the inherence of these changes will also be in the efficient 
cause. So, both the material and the efficient cause, 
being the substratum of changes, their distinction vanishes. 

Besides, it is not logical to accept inherence as eternal 
-There is no proof about the eternal persistence of a reia- 
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tion between two created things. By perception, the 
eternity of the relation of colour etc. cannot be proved. 
The non-eternity of such relations is known through percep- 
tion. We experience that after the pot has been subjected 
to the baking-process, its relation with the dark-green 
colour is destroyed and that with a new colour viz. red, 
is produced. It may be objected that such cases do not refer 
to the relation of inherence, but to the negation of one of 
the terms related ; in the example cited there is the negation 
of the dark-green colour, but not the negation of the rela- 
tion of inherence. It may be pointed ont that in that case 
the advocate would be forced to admit that conjunction 
also is eternal, because the experience of the destruction of 
conjunction between two substances may likewise be inter- 
preted as not a case of the negation of conjunction, but the 
negation of .one of the conjoined substances, the relation of 
conjunction remaining unaffected. This is a conclusion 
which is of course unpalatable to the advocate. 

(d) Recognition of Inherence involyes superfluity. 

Moreover, you observe that a qualified (Rial's) know- 
ledge has for its object the relation of the attribute (R5t«rvr) 
and the substance but you do not see that in order 

to have qualified knowledge it is not indispensable to accept 
validity of the relation of inherence. You admit that in a 
perception qualified by negation, there is no reference to 
inherence; we may say that the perception qualified by 
colour etc., cau as well be explained without the recognition 
of inherence.* In other words, if the relation of is 

■’^Negation has no special pxopetty of its own, its essence is 

constituted by the essence of its substratum. Take for example, the 
absence of the pot on the ground. Here the absence of the pot has 
for its essence the essence of the ground in which it resides. So 

the relation of the negation of the pot with the ground is the relation 
of Sivarujia which means that the relation is identical with tha 

terms related 
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granted iu the case o£ negation, then it will mean the end 
o£ the relation of inherence: in that case, iu the place of the 
alleged inherenee, the relation oft^ii:^ can as well be recog- 
nised, 

Advocate-Vae. substitution of the relation of inherence 
by the relation of leads to a superfluity of hypothesis, 
because in that case, instead of recognising one relation of 
inherence, we will be forced to admit infinite relations 
of the infinity of objects. 

(/n’ii'e.— "When we can explain qualified perceptions 
through the recognition of the avowed relation of it is 
simply unnecessary and superfluous to admit another re- 
lation, .namely inherence, which you have not as yet been 
able to establish. So it is your hypothesis which violates 
the Law of Parsimony. If the relation, called inherence, 
were, even according to your view, adequate to explain all 
similar cases, you would not find it necessary to suppose 
another relation, viz., the relation of between negation 
and its substratum. 

Moreover, if the iuherence which is not dependent on 
related terms is to become a relation, then the universal 
existence or space (’TU^) etc., would perform the func- 
tion of such a relation, hence what necessity is there for the 
recognition of inherence ? 

(e) The acceptance of one Relation disproves 
Inherence. 

Let us now analyse the character of Sicuritpa ( ). 

The relation that subsists between knowledge audits object is 
explained by the exponents of this view as that of ‘Swarupa.’ 
Now, if it is granted that the relation of itself is iden- 
tical with the related terms and not separate from them, 



thee knowledge lind the organs of knowledge would have 
to ba treated as the same. Take for instance the knowledge 
of the pot gained by the eyes. According to this view, 
knowledge of the pot produced by the eyes is identical with 
the relation of the eyes with the pot. Now, if this relation 
of the eyes with the pot is identical with the knowledge of 
the pot, the eyes must be admitted as identical with the 
knowledge itself, and in that case we might use the term 
‘eyes’ in the place of the term ‘knowledge’, which is evk 
dently absurd. Hence the relation of ought to be 
asserted as distinct from the terms it relates. When this 
point is proved, tlie relation of can. easily be taken as 
one. If there is no haiun in your admitting the unity of 
the alleged inherence, simply on the ground of economy of 
hypothesis, one can on the same ground prove that is 
one. Hence the relation of inherence odier than will 
not bo proved. 

(f) The Theory of many non-eternal Inherences is 
fallacious and purposeless. 

Now, if it be conceded that the relation of inherence is 
not one all-pervadmg and eternal,* but many, particular 
and non-eternal, then also its validity cannot be established. 
The relations which are produced must all be born from re- 
lated terms. So at the time of their coming into existence 
there will be no relation, hence there will be the separation 
of related terms. Therefore that relation will not 
be inherence. Moreover, you admit that every positive 
effect must be produced from a cause to which it becomes 
related by the relation of inherence ; so the said produced 
inherence, according to your own admission, must itself be 
an effect of another inherence to which it should be related 
by way of inherence, thus there will be an infinite regres- 
sion. Besides, if such is the case, then the positive effect 
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too may be produced from merely those which are its own 
cause and still not inherently related with it, as is the case 
with the alleged non-eternal inherence; so the recognition 
of this inherence to account for the production of effects 
which are said to be inherently related to their cause is to 
no purpose. 

(g) Becognltion of Inherence commits the fallacy of 
Infinite Regression. 

Moreover, if inherence is different from related terms, 
then to establish its relation with these terms, another re- 
lation will have to be required. If it is observed that the 
relation of inherence is related with these terms by another 
relation called the substance-attribute-relation 

that also would not improve the situation. The de- 
fect of such a course of reasoning may be pointed out by 
an analysis of the substance-attribute- relation itself. There 
also, following the same line of argument, this relation must 
be produced by another relation, and so on ad injiniitm. 
From this it follows that the so-called substance-attribute- 
relation can be of no help. 

Advocate . — If in order to know a thing we require the 
help of a second thing and to be aware of the second, if the 
• awareness of a third is needed 'and so on, there will be 
regressus ad infinitm in apprehension and if 

such a regression would have taken place with regard to 
. the awareness of inherence, then and then alone the recog- 
nition of inherence would have been fallacious; but as a 
matter of fact there is merely an infinite regression with 
regard to the e.mtence { ) of inherence and not 
with regard to knowledge. 

Critic. — No, there is an infinite regression with regard 
to its awareness too. Because inherence is itself an attribute, 
therefore for its own apprehensioir, it stands in need of a rela- 
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tion with a substance, and the apprehension o£ the second 
relation requires the apprehension o£ a third relation. So in 
so far as the apprehension of inherence is concerned, the infi- 
nite regression can hardly be avoided. Thus, it is proved 
that inherence, if regarded as different from the two terms it 
is said to relate, various insoluble logical difficulties arise. 

(h) The acceptance of relation to avoid infinite 
regression is unavailing. 

Again, in order to avoid infinite regression, it is argued 
that inherence is not dependent on another relation, but it 
becomes related to the terms by the relation of (simple 
relation). But this also is not reasonable. Here the 
question arises, as to whether the relation of is the 
essence of inherence or different from it. The first alter- 
native would, lead to the fallacy of self-dependence (aTRmg'f), 
because if the nature of the related terms is designated as a 
relation, then it must be admitted that the terms dependl 
for their existence upon their own nature. Besides, if one’s 
own self is asserted as a relation, then it will be contradict- 
ed (gi^) by the experience, namely the possessor is not 
the possessed The second alterlaative would obviously 

lead to an infinite regression. Moreover, if the relation 
of is different from the related terms, it must be either 
produced or not produced. In both cases, there will be 
inaccuracies as have been shown in the case of inherence^ 
either as produced or unproduced. It is quite obvious that 
the relation of cannot be said to be non-different from 
related terms. Hence the conclusion that inherence be- 
comes related by the relation of does not stand logical 
test. Besides, if everywhere there is the relation of 
then the characteristics of the material cause as assumed by 
you will be inaccurate, because it will be applicable to the 
eflScient cause also. 
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Atomic Theory Examined. 

When the theory that the effects are non-existent be- 
fore tlieir production and after then' destruction 
and the relation of inherence which is different from 

the related terms and which makes two separate terms in- 
separable), are refuted, it is improper to allow any truth to 
the supposition that there is an absolute distinction 
between the material cause and its effect, and that the dis- 
tinction is not observed on account of the relation of in- 
herence. So the fundamental basis of the atomic theory 
(T^wrzn^) namely, the effect is entirely different from its 
material cause and it becomes related to atoms — the ultimate 
particles — which are regarded as the material Ciiuse, 

by means of the relation of inherence, — is refuted. 

Entities which are absolutely different cannot be related 
by the cause- effect-relation. IE this were possible, then any- 
thing could be produced from anything else. That the 
hvposhesis of Prior IsTegation can be of no avail will be 
shown at length elsewhere. Among those which are abso- 
lutely different, we find that the one is determined as ex- 
clusive of the other, ^the one remains as independent of 
the existence of the other, and the one is experienced as 
separate from the other ; but in the case of cause and 
effect, we do not find such things; so cause and effect cannot 
be absolutely different. When the parts of a composite 
body are regarded as cause, and the bodjf as the effect, it 
cannot be said that the cause and the effect are altogether 
different, ISTo one experiences the cloth as separate from 
its thread. The whole and the parts are always experienc- 
ed together, and there is no ground for holding that the 
two are absolutely different and only connected together 
by another entity, called the relation of inherence. The 
nntenability of the absolute difference between the parts 
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atJd fche whole — the causa and the effect — readers the entire 
theory o£ the creation o£ the world from magiiitudeless 
atoms miteivable. 

Moreover, the very existence of atoms cannot be in- 
ferred on the strength of observed facts, because there is no 
ground for the establishment of such a universal law that 
the effect-substance is always produced from causes having 
less quantity than itself or that one effect is produced from 
the conjunction of many causes. 

Further, even if the existence of atoms be assumed as 
a hypothesis, the creation of the worhl has to be explained 
by means of coiijnnctioa of tliese atoms, We now proceed 
to show that such a conjunction of atoms is not possible. 
There cannot be coujmiction between partless entities in 
as much as conjunction always appertains to parts of en- 
tities conjoined. If the ()ai'tles3 atoms become conjoined 
wholly with one another, then the effect of such conjunc- 
tion cannot possess extension or magnitude. If the con’ 
junction having no particularisation be admitted? 

that is, if it be admitted that conjunction pervades the 
whole extent of its relata, then it would imply that there 
is one aud only one conjunction, conjoining every 
particular atom with all other atoms as well as the all- 
pervading entities like the selves, space and time. To make 
such conjunction possible, either every atom would have to 
be all-pervading and would lose its atomic condition, or 
those all-pervading entities would have to he atomic. Both 
these alternatives are unacceptable. Thus the conjunction 
of atoms can by no means be explained. 

To sum up — because the atoms, their conjunction, the 
absolute difference between the parts aud the whole cannot 
be proved, it cannot be concluded that all the substances 
which are effects are produced from the same kind of atoms 
and their conjunction. 



SECTION II 
INTRODUCTORY. 


We have so far pointed out the inadequacy and un- 
reasonableness of supposing an indefinite number of magiii- 
tudeless atoms as the material cause of the world-system* 
The advocates of this theory farther admit the existence of 
God as the efficient cause of the effect-world. They infer 
that God has created this world with these atomic materials. 
Now we proceed to consider this theory. In doing so, we 
shall first of all show that the nature of the effect as ex- 
plained by the advocates of the said theory is ill-defined, 
and then prove that there is no ground for the inference of 
the agency of such a God. 

The Effect ill-Defined. 

In consequence of the admission of the non-existence 
of the effect before its production, the property of becom- 
ing an effect is regarded as inaplying the following characte- 
ristics : (1) the relation of inherence between, the effect 
produced and its material cause ( ) ; (2) the 
relation of inherence between this effect and the universal 
genus called existence (3) the quality of being 

the counter-entity or counter-correlative of its prior 
negation ( ) ; (4) the relation of the effect 
with the first moment of its production ( ), 

Now let us examine these characteristics of the effect. 

(1) The effect cannot be defined as inherently 
related to the cause. 

In accordance with their theory, the relation of 
inherence between the effect and the cause should be inter- 
preted as meaning that the one all-pervading inherence^ 
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being qualified aud limited by the nature of the effect, 
should be present in the cause. This again should imply 
that the effect should be recognised as the attribute of the 
said inherence. Now, it may be questioned whether the 
inherence is qualified by the effect before production or 
after production. The former alternative is unacceptable, 
because the non-existent can never be an attribute of any 
entity. Since there can be no relation of the non-existent 
(effect) with the substantive (inherence), the effect before 
production cannot qualify or limit the relation of inherence. 
The second alternative also cannot stand, because if the 
effect is already produced, its relation with the cause is 
already established and no relation of inherence is necess- 
ary to relate them. Thus the character of the effect as 
related to the cause by means of the relation of inherence 
is logically indefinable. 

(2) The effect cannot be defined as related to 
universal gends of Existence through Inherence. 

The_^ relation of inherence with the universal genus, 
viz. Existence, will have to be produced in the effect in the 
form of an existent entity. It is this property in the 
effect of having inherence with Existence, that is called its 
production. Now, because there is non-existence of the 
effect before its production, this relation of the effect with 
existence cannot be produced before the effect itself is 
produced. If this relation is said to be produced after the 
production of the effect, it would involve the fallacy of 
interdependence. The relation of inherence of the effect with 
existence being established, the property of being an 
effect will be established, and again the property of being 
an effect being established, the relation of inherence of the 
effect with existence will be established. Hence the fallacy 



o£ interdependence is unavoidable. Thiis we fail to deter-* 
mine the mature o£ eiiect. 

Moreover, the said definition o£ the eifeet implies 
three concepts : — 

(a) the genus (b) the relation o£ iiiliereuce and 
(c) Existence regarded as universal genus. ( See 
pages 3G-37 and analytical content.) Let iis examine 
these three in their order. 

(a) Crenus cannot be defined and proved. 

There is no proof about the genus. A perception e. g. 
that of a pot, has for its object the particular pot. The 
genus potness must either be different or non-diiferent from 
individual pots; hut it can be neither. It cannot be diffe- 
rent, because at the time of seeing the individual pots, the 
genus is not known as manifesting itself outside of them. 
The alleged genus cannot be asserted to be nou-diffieront 
from the individuals, because in our knowledge the different 
individual objects do not appear as universal. Further, if 
the genus be regarded non-different from the individuals, 
either each individual would be a universal or there would 
be an indefinite number of transitory TJniversals of the same 
class. Neither of these alternatives would be acceptable to 
them. If it be said that the perception of general potness 
present along with the perception of individual pot implies 
the objective existence of the genus viz, potness, pervading 
all individual pots, then our reply is that it is observed that 
with regard to the pot and the cloth which are distinct 
entities, there is one knowledge which refers to both the 
pot and the cloth as substantives, that is, one kiiowleclge 
referring to more than one independent object 
here though knowledge is one, still the contents of that 
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knowledge are not one. So from one knowledge with 
reference to different objects, the advocates of this doctrine 
cannot be allowed to assert that there is one pervading 
object, namely universal genus. Moreover, it may be 
asked — -what is the nature of the knowledge of the said 
universal potness ? The alleged knowledge cannot be regar- 
ded as the perception of the said genus. What we per- 
ceive are only particular individuals with which our senses 
come in contact. If it be claimed that along with the per- 
ception of the individual objects, we also perceive the 
genus pervading them, then it may be asked, whether the 
genus is confined to each individnal or not ? IE so confined, 
then because of this confinement to a single individual, it 
cannot have any relation with other individuals. In that 
case the universality of the genus fails. If it is not thus 
confined to particular individuals, but all individuals of 
the class, then by the perception of one individual, there 
cannot be the perception of the genus, because for the 
understanding 6f it, the perception of all individuals 
would be demanded. In order to perceive the alleged 
universal,, which is admittedly without parts and so 
remains wholly in its substrata ( ), the percep- 

tion of all individuals would be necessary. This is evidently 
impossible. Moreover, it may be asked, whether the space 
in wdiich the pot is absent ( ), is or is not void of 

the genus potness ? If the first alternative be accepted, 
the genus potness related to a particular pot occupying 
a particular portion of space cannot be related to the pot 
of another space. If the second alternative be accepted, 
then you have to admit that even in the things other than 
the pot, there is potness; and because, according to you, 
the relation of the potness with the individual pots is 
Inherence which is an all-pervading and eternal relation. 
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the result would be that you have to admit that the same 
relation will be present between potness and all other 
things as well. This would be a violence even to your 
conception, because according to your own admission one 
genus is inherently related to the particular individuals of 
one class. 

Further, the genus is regarded by you as eternal. The 
perception of such a genus would mean the perception of 
an eternal entity. But without perceiving all destruction 
and all prior negation, eternity, whose nature consists in 
never being the counter-entity of destruction and prior 
negation, cannot be perceived. This is evidently impossi- 
ble, and hence the genus cannot be an object of perception. 

Thus we have found that the universal genus, as ex- 
plained by the exponents of this view, cannot be established 
by means of perception, and also that it cannot be logically 
defined. It will naturally follow from this that its existence 
cannot be proved by means of inference, because every in- 
ference must depend on perception for it^ data. The re- 
lation of invariable concomitance, on the ground of which 
the inference could be drawn, cannot be established in this 
case. Further, a logically indefinable conception cannot be 
supposed even as a hypothesis for the explanation of any^ 
concrete facts of experience. Hence the question whether 
it is the exclusive hypothesis does not arise at all. From 
our previous discussion it would be clear that the thinkers 
of this school were led to this impossible position on ac- 
count of their basing their theory ou the supposition of the 
absolute non-existence of the effect before its production, 
(ta) Inherence further criticised. 

Now about the couception o£^ inherence involved in 
the idea of the production of the effect as consisting in its 
being related to the universal genus, viz., existence. Here 
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the question arises whether the said inherence oE the efEact 
with existence has come into being at the time o£ the pro- 
duction o£ the eiEect or is existent from eternity. The first 
alternative is not sound. The relation which is produced 
is produced by the related terms- Here the material cause 
is the one term and the effect is the other term. But one 
of the related terms namely the effect, e. g. the pot, is not 
yet produced; hence from this non-prod need effect, there 
cannot be the production of the relation of inherence of the 
effect with its material cause. The second alternative is not 
reasonable. There is no proof about the eternal continuity 
of the alleged relation of inherence. The relation of the 
effect with the alleged genus of existence does not merely 
rest Oil the universal of existence, but must rest ou both 
the effect and the said universal. But because one ( the 
effect ) of the substrata of the said relation is non-eternal, 
the relation of the effect with existence cannot be eternal- 

Moreover, assuming the position that the production of 
the effect consists in its bemg in relation of inherence with 
he universal genus, viz., existence, ^nother question will 
arise, whether the relation of inherence presupposes the 
existence of the effect or it is possible even in the absence 
of the effect. The latter alternative cannot be accepted, 
because such a supposition would compel the advocate to 
believe that there may be this relation of inherence with 
existence even in the case of such non-existent entities as 
hare’s horn or the sky-flower- No distinction can be drawn 
between the non-existence of the hare’s horn etc., and the 
non-existence of the effect in question without committing 
the fallacy of interdependence. If the first alternative be ac- 
cepted namely, that the relation of inherence Avith existence 
is possible only on condition that the effect is existent, then 
it would be inconsistent with their conception of the effect, 
31 
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whose very existence is conceived as consisting in the rela- 
tion of inherence with the universal genus, existence. The 
acceptance of this alternative would therefore mean that 
the present relation of inherence with existence presupposes 
another relation of inherence with existence. This would 
obviously lead to the fallacy of indefinite regresssion. Further, 
it would imply a plurality of the relation of inherence, 
which is unacceptable. If it is said that before this inhe- 
rence the effects are self-existent and therefore there is no 
infinite regression, then because their existence is accepted 
even without inherence, it is futile to postulate inherence. 
So the belief that effects become existent by their relation 
of inherence with the universal genus called existence is 
not sound. 

In order to avoid this difficulty, some exponents of the 
theory of inherence argue that before the relation of in- 
herence with the universal genus-existence, the effect is 
neither existent nor non-existent, but it becomes existent 
through this inherence. This also is not sound logic. Bet- 
ween two terms, which are contradictory to each ,other, if 
one is negated, ano their is bound to be affirmed; so how 
can there be the negation of existence and non-existence of 
the effect at the same time ? It is not possible to conceive 
of any form of the negation of non-existence, which can 
make it something other than existent and place it in a 
position of neither existence nor non-existence. Hence by 
saying that before their relation with the genus of exis- 
tence, things are ‘not non-existent,’ their existence is avowed 
at that time, and by stating them as ‘ not existent,’ their 
non-existence at that time is admitted. Hence there is 
contradiction involved in their statement. To avoid this 
contradiction, the advocate must admit that before its pro- 
duction, the thing is non-existent. So it comes to this, that 
the thing before its production will not have the mark of 
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any distinct characterisbica which would demSircate it from 
the barren woman’s son. A non-existent thing cannot have 
inherenee with the universal genus spoken of, nor can the 
word ‘before’ be predicated of it. 

That the very conception of inherence as relation can- 
not be logically established either by perception or by in- 
ference or by any other means, we have shown at great 
length elsewhere. Thus, we are bound to conclude that 
the conception of the effect as consisting in the relation of 
inherence with universal existence is illogical. 

(c) Existence as genus not proved by perception, 
nor can it be held consistently. 

Now about the conception of existence itself. You 
hold that perception proves the genus of existence. But by- 
perception it cannot be established that existence is a genus 
that resides in the substance, the attribute and action alike, 
because there are ’many things which are beyond the cogni- 
zance (reach) of the senses, and hence are not amenable to 
perception.. Moreover, you maintain that a genus cannot 
reside in a genus, but as existence is -predicated of the genus 
of potness and the like, you cannot, if you are consistent^ 
treat existence as a genus. You also admit that the genus, 
particularity and inherence are void of the genus, 

and if existence is a genus, then because of the impossibility 
of their being related with existence, they will have to be 
regarded as non-existent. 

Further, our previous refutation of the doctrine of 
Inherence and the doctrine of genus has cut at the very 
root of the notion of ^Existence as the universal genus, 
and the theory of the production of effect explained in 
•terms of their relation of inherenee with this Existence is 
thus proved to be an un-vvarrantable hypothesis. 
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(3), The effect cannot be defined as the counlei?- 
entity of prior Negation. 

The third alternative, namely, the effect is the coun- 
terentity of its prior negation, is not sound. If it is 
maintained that the effect has, before its production, prior 
negation, then yon TPonld fail to establish why there is the 
cause-effect-relation between the thread and the cloth and 
not between the potter’s wheel and the thread. The mere 
assertion of the canse-effect-relation between the thread 
and the cloth would be of no avail, because this is the 
point to be proved by an appeal to a source of valid cog- 
nition and not to be dogmatically asserted. You hold that 
there is the agreement in pi’esence as well as in absence 
between the cause and the eitect, and such being the case, 
you would be called upon to explain the cause-effect-rela- 
tion in the light of your owm admission and 'cannot recog- 
nise the same wherever you please. 

Advocate — I can explain the canse-effect-relation in the 
light of my admission. In the thread, there is the prior 
negation of the cloth, but there is no such negation in the 
wheel. The production of effect will be from that alone in 
which there is one’s own prior negation. 

Oriitc-Before its production, the cloth is non-existent; 
so there cannot be any relation between the clqth and its 
prior negation. Hence it cannot be held that it has its 
own prior negation. In other words, that which is non- 
existent before its production cannot have the property of 
being the counter entity of a negation. If from prior 
negation alone, i. e. prior negation unqualified by its rela- 
tion to the particular effect, there be the production of the 
effect, then there would be no reason why the particular 
effect should be produced from the particular cause, and 
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thus there ■will be the unwarrantable stretch ( . ) 

Hence there would be no order in the cause-effiect-relation 
in the world. 

The Kecognition of Prior-Negation Unnecessary. 

Now, let us refute the necessity of prior negation for 
the interpretation of an effect. It is held that if prior 
negation is not accepted as the ground of production, then 
the produced pot also will again be produced, because its 
causes namely, earth, the potter-stick, etc., are then 
present. This non-reproduction of the produced effect 
can only be explained as due to the destruction of its 
prior negation. But this view is not reasonable. The 
objection that the non-recognition of prior negation of an. 
entity as the ground of its production would lead to the 
re- production of the produced effect, is based on a con- 
fusion between the production and the reproduction of the 
effect. Take for instance, the case of the production of a 
pot. The stick a'nd the lump of earth may be the cause of 
the production of the pot ; but from this it does not follow 
that they a|'e the cause of the reproduction of the produced 
pot. The stick and the lump of ear4;h are not even the 
cause of the coutinuity of existence of the produced pot, 
because there is no rule that the continuity of the existence 
of the produced pot will be dependent upon the continuity 
of its relation to the lump of earth and stick. And as the 
stick and the lump of earth are not even the cause of such 
continuity of the produced pot, they can hardly claim to be 
the cause of the reproduction of the produced pot. So it 
cannot be said that non-recognition of prior negation would 

lead to the reproduction of the produced. 

■% 

The exponents of prior negation may advance another 
ground for its recognition. Prior negation should be 
deemed as necessary for explaining the difference in the 
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eiiects. It is, they say, due to the differeuces o£ prior 
negations that there are differences o£ the effects. If prior 
negation is not admitted, then there will not be the differ- 
ences observed in the effects. This is also no valid reason 
for its recognition. Prior negations are not of themselves 
mutually distinguishable. It is only when they are parti- 
cularised by their counter-entities that one prior- negation 
becomes distinguished from another prior negation and can 
be spoken of as the prior negation of the pot and not that 
of the cloth, But as the countereotities of prior negations 
are taken as the effects of respective prior negations, it 
comes to this that the differences of prior negations can only 
be interpreted in terms of the differences, in their effects, but 
the advocate asserts the reverse hypothesis. As such, his 
position would involve the fallacy of interdependence. That 
is, due to the difference of prior negations, there are differ- 
ences of effects, and due to differences of effects, there are the 
differences of prior negations. Besides, according to the 
exponent of this view, there is no pervading attribute, 
either positive or negative, in prior negation. Each pot has 
one and only one prior negation- All pots or .many pots 
do not possess one ]?rior negation. The causality of that 
prior negation should, if at all, be recognised with reference 
to that effect alone, which has been produced from it. But 
the acceptauce of such causality is of no practical use in 
establishing any general causal relation. The necessity of 
understanding c\usality is to proceed towards the cause 
with the desire of getting the desired effect from it. But 
this will never be possible in case one and only one prior 
negation is taken to be the ground in relation to one and 
only one particular effect. 

Further; if prior negation is to be admitted, its exact 
relation to the effect has to be logically understood, The 
effect is said to be produced through the destruction of its 
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prior negation. But the question arises : — Does the des- 
truction o£ the prior negation follow the production of the 
effect, or does the production of the effect follow the des- 
truction of the prior negation, or is the production of the 
effect identical with the destruction of the prior negation ? 
In the first case, at the moment of the production of the 
effect, its prior negation is also present, and this would be 
self-contradictory. Farther, in that case, the prior negation 
being present at the moment of the first production of the, 
effect, the reproduction of the produced effect also would 
be possible. In the second case, if the prior negation is 
absent at the moment of the production of the effect, it 
cannot be accepted as the sufficient ground and explanation 
of the production of the effect. The necessity for admitting 
it would vanish. lu the last case, the two being identical, 
one cannot account for or be the ground of the other. If 
any attempt for such explanation be made, it would involve 
the fallacy of interdependence. Of the two, however, the 
production of the effect being a matter of experience, the 
hypothesis of prior negation is useless. Thus there is no 
logical means of assigning any place to prior negation. 

When it is needless to recognise prior negation as a 
ground of effects, it is futile to define causality in terms of 
prior negation. 

(^) The effect cannot be defined as becoming 
existent through the relation with the first moment. 

The fourth definition of the effect is not accurate. If 
production means the relation of the effect with the first 
moment, then the question arises whether that relation is 
conjunction or inlierence or simple relation. If that 
relation is of the nature of conjunction, then because that 
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conjunction is of the nature of an attribute, it will be, 
according to your admission, subsequent to the production 
of the effect and so you cannot define effect as the conjunc- 
tion of the first moment. Moreover, there cannot be con- 
junction of time with the attribute etc. That relation can- 
not be inherence, because time is not one of those entities, 
with which, even according to the exponents of this view, 
the relation of inherence of the effect is possible. Because 
there is no inherence of the pot with time, so the effect 
cannot be defined as its inherence with the first moment. 
Nor can there be a ‘ simple relation ’ between the effect 
and time. What is non-existent cannot have any nature, 
so there cannot be a simple relation (which is constituted by 
the nature of related terms) between an existent entity and 
a non-existent one which has no nature. If that simple 
relation be of the nature of the two related terms, namely 
time and the pot, then the time also will be of the nature 
of- the. production of the pot and the pot also will be of the 
. nature, of the production of itself. If that is the case, then 
you will fail to explain the knowledge viz. ‘ the pot is 
produced’. In this knowledge, production is the qualifica- 
tion of the pot and is different from it. Just as due 'to the 
identity of the pot with the pot, there can be no such 
knowledge as the pot has the pot ; similarly, if the pro- 
duction of the pot and the pot were identical, then there 
could not have been the knowledge of the pot having pro- 
duction. Moreover, time being continuous, one moment 
cannot be distinguished from another moment, there being 
no differentia of any particular moment to distinguish it 
from another. The very conception of the first moment 
presupposes a reference to the production of the effect, 
because otherwise the term ‘ first moment ’ is meaningless. 
Hence as the one presupposes the other, they cannot be 
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simultaneous, nor can the latter be explained in terms of 
the former. Thus as no kind of relation can be logically 
established between the effect and time, the definition of the 
effect as its relation with the first moment is altogether 
unacceptable. 

Thus we find that none of the four definitions of the 
effect offered by the advocates of the previous non-existence 
of the effect is logically admissible, and that their concept 
of the effect has consequently remained ill-defined. Our task 
ahead will be to prove the futility of their attempt at 
establishing God as the efficient cause of the world 
produced. 
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SECTIO^f III. 


THE ARGUMENTS IN FAVOUR OF THE EXIS- 
TENCE OF GOD EXAMINED. 

(a) Doership of God on the ground of the general 
property of effectness of things unestablished. 

The advocates of the view under discussion infer God 
mainly through the observation of cause-effect-relation. It 
is found that whatever is of the nature of an effect is the 
product of some doer. From this the invariable concomit- 
ance between effectness and doership is known. Now all 
the produced things of the world liave the cliaracter of 
effectness. Hence they must be the product of one univer- 
sal Doer, viz., God. 

Now, in the preceding discussion, k has been made 
clear that the exponents of this view could not logically 
establish the conception of effectness as consisting in any 
essential universal ^characteristic common to" all effects. 
What we actually experience and can legitimately accept is 
that particular effects are produced from particular causes 
and that the causal relation always involves reference to 
particular related terms. For example, the effect pot re- 
fers to the potter, the effect cloth refers to the weaver, and 
soon. We find no universal property of effectness in all 
kinds of effects. Hence we are not entitled to draw any 
inference on the ground of such unwarrantable universal 
effectness. The property of being an effect is to be ex- 
plained as different in different contexts and not in terms 
of any universal property common to all effects. It is 
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evident that the universal of effectuess alleged to be in- 
herent in all eitects is not a matter of actual perception. 
Such a universal property, if existent, has to be known by 
inference from the actually observed relation between 
particular effects and their particular causes. But as the 
particular effects have always reference to particular causes 
and have to be understood in different qualified forms in 
different cases, we can discover no ground of concomitance 
on the strength of which we can infer the existence of any 
effectuess characterising all effects in the universe. Thus 
on the strength of perception and hrforence, what we find 
is that there is the oause-effect-relation between the potter 
and the pot and iiot between the alleged maker of all effects 
and effects in general. As the general property of being an 
effect is not established, some doer as the efficient cause of 
all produced things, such as the earth and the like, cannot 
be legitimately infurred. Thus, it is shown that the very 
ground of the inference of the existence of God as the uni- 
versal efficient c.iuae being absent, the existence of God on 
this ground is Car from being logically established. 

(b^ God cannot be inferred as the efficient cause 
of the world because agreement in presence and agree- 
ment in absence between God and the world cannot be 
understood and because God is taken to be dissimilar 
in kind from observed agents. 

In order to know that all these things are proiiuced 
by some intelligent efficient cause, called God, we have to 
observe that the existence of the said cause being there, 
those effects follow ( ), and the existence of the cause 

not being there, there is an absence ( ) of those 
effects. This agreement in presence as well as in absence 
we find in the case of particular effects, such as the build- 
ing and the like and their particular efficient causes- In 



the presence of an intelligent canse, the effects which are 
not perceived already are perceived, and in the absence of 
that cause, even though every other condition is present, 
the effects are not perceived. This is the law through 
which we ascertain the relation of the efficient cause and 
the effect. But this is not observed in the case of the earth 
and the like which are treated as the effects of God. The 
application of this law is impossible in this case, because the 
supposed efficient cause, viz. God, being not regarded as an 
object of perception, the agreement in presence cannot be 
tested, and the non-existence of the earth and the like being 
unobs(3rvable, the agreement in absence also cannot be 
tested. Thus the existence and non-existence of the earth 
and the like can never be proved to follow the existence and 
non-existence of any intelligent being. Hence the existence 
of God as the efficient cause of the effect-world cannot be 
established by this line of reasoning. 

Advocate . — If the actual observation of the presence 
and the absence of both the cause and the effect were neces- 
sary to establish the causal relationship between any parti- 
cular cause and particular effect, then a particular observed 
effect, such as smoke, could not be inferred to be produced 
by an unobserved cause, such as fire in the mountain. If in 
such a case, we seek the cause-effiect-relation between 
general smoke and general fire, then in this case also, 
there will be the cause-effect-relation between the general 
property of being an effect and an intelligent efficient cause, 

Cfitie . — This argument is futile. There is a marked 
difference between such particular effects as the building 
etc,, whose production can be actually observed, and such 
other alleged effects whose production^ we cannot possibly 
establish by observation. But there is no such difference 
in nature between the mountain-smoke and other kinds o 
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smoke ahytiys observed tx) be the effects oi; fire. We do not 
infer in the inonntaiu fire, different from that seen in a fire- 
place. The difference of fire in the mountain and that of 
the fire-[)lace is a local difference and is not a difference 
of intrinsic nature. Thus, the inference of fire in 
the mountain is possible because we are inferring fire 
which is similar in its nature to fire perceived in 
the fire-place. But the inference of God is faulty 
because there we are inferring an intelligent Being hardly 
akin in its nature to intelligent beings already observed. 
Hence there cau be the inference of the unobserved fire in 
the mountain from the presence of smoke there, but there 
is no sucli justillctiLion for llic inference of any nnobserved 
iutolligout I'ause of tlio earth and tlie like, on the strongtli 
of the exporle.nce that hnihliugs etc., are always the effects 
of some inLejUgcnt ellicieuL cause. 

'I'liat the advocates themselves admit the essential 
difference lietwoen such effects as buildings, pots, etc., and 
the effects like tlie earth etc., is obvious from their follow- 
ing argument. They say that the earth etc. are essentially 
different in nature from such particfilar effects as buildings, 
pots etc. From tliis they argue that the earth etc., cannot 
be the products of mundane efficient causes like those of 
the buildings etc., but must be the products of a supra- 
mundaiie Intelligence. We shall show that this argument is 
baseless. Their case would have been proved, if they could 
establish the existence of the Supra-mundane Being on the 
strength of perception or any other valid grounds. That 
such a Being cannot be proved to exist by means of per- 
ception is evident. His existence has to be proved by means 
of inference. Hence we have to abide by the rules of infe- 
rence. Inference is dependent upon the constant relation 
of tlie major and the middle terms. This relation can be. 



known only through previous observation. So in order to 
establish the ground of this inference, it is necessar y to ob- 
serve such a Supra-mandane Intelligent Being in relation 
to the actual effects of our expei'ieuco. But it is quite ob- 
vious that such a Being is beyond the scope of our observa- 
tion and hence the relation of invariable concomitance bet- 
ween such a Being and the effects can never be established 
by observation. All cases of elBcient causes of effects, that 
we do and can possibly experience, are cases of finite non- 
eternal intelligence associated with body and mind, subject 
to all sorts of limitations. Such intelligent beings are al- 
ways found to possess limited powers and their knowledge 
confined to only a limited number of objects and not to all 
objects. So we have no right to infer the existence and 
efficiency of any supra-raundane all-knowing and all-power- 
ful intelligent Being viz., God. Thus l)RcauRo inference is 
not independent of the previous experieun* of relation and 
demands the similarity of the things inferred with known 
things, the existence of God cannot be proved on the 
strength of inference. 

The exponents of {he theory may argue in this way. 
From observation we know that every corporeal body is 
non-eternal and is of the nature of an effect. Thus a rela- 
tion of invariable concomitance is established between 
corporeality and non-eternity and consequent effectness. 
Secondly, we find that whatever is of the nature of an effect 
has an efficient cause. Thus invariable concomitance is 
established between effectness and efficient cause. Hence 
we infer that the earth etc., being corporeal, are non-eternal 
and therefore effects, and being effects must have an effi- 
cient cause. How, we observe that the intelligence and 
power, that shonkl be present in the efficient cause of any 
effect, must be greater than or equal to, but never less than 
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what is required for die production of the effect. Hence the 
intelligeuce and power of the efficient cause of all the effects 
constituting the effect-world must be super- mundane, 
omniscient and almighty. 

This argument, though apparently very strong, is not 
convincing. First of all, admitting that all corporeal 
bodies are non-eternal and effects, it is not established by 
observation that every effect must have an efficient cause, 
because we observe many products of nature, such as the 
sprouts and leaves of trees, rivers and mountains, etc,, 
which are not found to be the effects of any efficient cause. 
There may be established an invariable concomitance bet- 
ween offoctnoss and cause, but not tliat between effectiiess 
and cdliciont ciiusc. Bocondly, even if the necessity for 
the eUioWut cause of every effect he admitted, it can- 
not be ]n’Oved j,hat all effects in the world must be the 
products of one efficient cause. What we actually 
find is that different effects are produced by different 
efficient causes, lienee with regard to the effects whose 
efficient cause wo do not or canifbt observe, one may 
infer a plurality of efficient causes. What is the ground 
for inferring that there must be one efficient cause for 
the whole effect-world ? As the necessity for believing 
in the existence of one efficient cause, even as an 
exclusive hypothesis, for explaining the production 
of the effect-world, is not proved, the question of 
recognising his omnipotence and omniscience does not 
arise all. Thus we find no valid ground on which 
the exponents of the ^theory can take their stand for 
proving the existence of an all-knowmg and all-power- 
ful God as the sole efficient cause of all effects of the 


universe. 
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(c) Arguments for recognising eternal Divine effort 
as the efficient cause of the world refuted. 

We are now going to enter into a discussion of a 
technical nature to point out how, following the mode of 
reasoning of the exponents of this view, it is extremely 
difficult to reconcile the idea of an efficient cause logically 
with the idea of its eternity. It will be shown that the 
very idea of effort on the part of the efficient cause to pro- 
duce an effect involves logically the idea of its non-eternity. 
The inference of the existeuce of one eternal all-knowing 
all-powerful God as the doer of all effects of the world is 
based on the character of the relation between the particu- 
lar doers and their products, as we actually observe in our 
experience. In order to examine the validity of this in- 
ference, let us here carefully analyse the charjactor of this 
relation. When in some instances we observe that the 
effort of agent, e. g. the potter, being present, an effect, e. g. 
the pot is produced, and in the absence of such effort on 
the part of any agent, the effect is not produced, we are led 
to the knowledge of the invariable concomitance between the 
effort of the agent ancf the effect on the strength of their 
agreement in presence and agreement in absence. From this 
we infer that wherever the effect is produced, it must be tha 
product of such effort, and wherever such effort will be 
absent, the effect cannot be produced. 

Flow the following question arises — what type of 
absence or negation of effort, will be the cause of the absence 
of the effect ? We find that with effort, there is an effect, 
and without effort, there is no effect. Now, the phrase, 

‘ without effort ’ means the absence of effort. This absence 
then will be the cause of the absence of the effect. So it 
may be asked, what is the nature of that absence ? There 
are two kinds of absence or negation namely negation of 
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correlation ( ) and the negation of identity ( aiFfi- 

)- The latter i. e. the negation of identity consists- 
in the absence of the essence or the respective peculiarity 
of one thing in another and is equivalent to their differ- 
ence ( ^^ ). The former is of three kinds — the non-being 
of a thing before its production ( i. e. sirmiTst ), destruction 
,( ) and absolute non-exiatence ( ). 

No-sv, the negation of the identity of effort cannot be 
the cause of the absence of the pot, because effects like the 
pot are observed even though there is this negation of 
effort. In plain words, the difference of the effort from the 
effect cannot be said to be the cause of the absence of the 
effect, because we find the effect is produced inspite of this 
difference. Among three forms of the negation of correlation, 
the absolute negation of effort cannot be the cause of the 
absence of the effect, because though there is the absolute 
negation of effort in the earth etc., still the effects like pots 
are being produced from it. But it will be said that it is the 
absence of effort having the self ( 3TRRT ) as its substratum 
and not the^earth, that is the cause of the absence of the 
effect, because when such an effort is absent, the effect is uni- 
formly absent. Where there is no effort on the part of the 
■self of the potter, there is no effect like the pot. To this 
argument our answer is that this does not contradict our 
•assertion, because this absence of effort in the self is not 
absolute negation ; even prior to the effect, the absolute ab- 
sence of effort does not remain in the self. To elucidate : — 
owing to the absence of effort in the self particularised 
by the body ( and not in the self pervading the whole uni- 
verse ), the absence of the effect is experienced ; so the 
absence of effort on tine part of that self is the cause 
■of the absence of the effect. In case all the necessary' 

•conditions which usually accompany effort are there, bufc 

.HP. 
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yet there is an absence o£ effort in the self, we find there 1» 
an absence of the effect. This experience is never contra^ 
dieted, hence the absence of effort in the self is the cans© 
of the absence of effect. Bat the absolute negation of effort 
is not possible in that self, because you observe that wher- 
ever there is a possibility of an effort at any time, its abso- 
lute negation can never remain there. Thus, even prior 
to the effect, the absolute absence of effort does not remain 
in the self. So the absolute negation of effort on the part 
of the self is not the cause of the negation of the pot. Thus 
"we find that neither in outside things like the earth etc. nor 
in the self is there the absolute negation of effort as the 
cause of the absence of the pot- Hence the cause of the' 
absence of the effect cannot be regarded as the absolute 
negation of effort. Nor the absence, called destruction, of 
effort can be regarded as the cause of the absence of the 
effect, because we find that thougb there is the destruction of 
effort in the agent like the potters, there is nevertheless the 
presence of effects like the pots. So the 'conclusion is that 
the cause of the negation of the effect can only be of the 
nature of the prior negation of effort. 
e 

Now, in order to discover the agreement in absence^ 
namely, wherever there is prior negation ( ) of effort, 

there is the absence of effect, and thereby to establish the- 
invariable concomitance subsisting between the absence of 
effort and the absence of the effect, we have to know that 
effort has the property of being the counterentity of prior 
negation. 

This conclusion can also be arrived at in a different 
■way. It is generally admitted that the doer of an effect 
must possess the knowledge of the material cause of the 
effect and the will to produce the effect from it, and that. 
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it is due to this knowledge and will that the effect is pro- 
duced. Now, in order to maintain the doctrine that an 
effort on his part is necessary to produce this effect, consis- 
tently with the causality of knowledge and will, it must b& 
admitted that the effort is the result of knowledge and 
will and stands between the knowledge and will on the one 
hand and effect on the other. Without knowing that effort 
is the instrument ( git ) through which knowledge and will 
give birth to the effect, it is not possible to know that 
knowledge and will as well as the effort are causally re- 
lated to the pot. This implies that the effort being the pro- 
duct of knowledge and will has the property of being the 
counterentity of prior negation. Thus it is shown that i£ 
there is an invariable concomitance between the absence of 
effort and the absence of an effect, the only interpretation 
which this absence admits of is that it is of tlie nature of 
prior negation. 

Now, we’ have to consider whether this property of. 
prior negation is to be taken with reference to all efforts as 
efforts irrespective of their being eternal or non-eternal or 
merely with reference to non-etermtl efforts. It is reason- 
able to bold that this property ( of ) is to be 

taken in the former sense and not in the latter. Accordiug 
to the law of economy of thought ( oJruq’ ) we ought tO' 
ascertain the nature of the property of being the counteren- 
tity of prior negation as characterised by the nature of 
being an effort in general, but not as charactei’ised by the 
nature of non-eternal effort. Besides, for the ascertain-* 
meat of the law that where there is the absence of effort, 
there is the absence of the effect, the knowledge of the said 
property as characterised by the general nature of being- 
effort, is indispensable. Hence, it is correct to hold that in. 
the context referred to, the property of being the counter* 
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.entity of prior negation ( or aiFPrrrmq- ) would 

he known with regard to efforts in general and' not only to 
non-eternal efforts. 

Now, let us see what is the bearing of this doctrine 
upon the main subject of our discussion. It will now be 
■evident that every effort is produced. Because the property 
of being an effort is characterised by the counterentitiness 
of prior negation, the inevitable conclusion is that all 
efforts are produced. Now, if we accept the argument that 
whatever is of the nature of an effect must be the product 
of an effort, we are led to the position that whatever is an 
-effect must be the product of a produced effort. If we 
•apply this conclusion to the earth etc., which are taken to 
be effects, we are bound to infer that the earth etc. also must 
be the products of produced efforts. But this conclusion 
comes in conflict with the view that the earth etc. are effects 
and consequently produced by effort, but not produced by 
any produced effort. If we admit the negation of the 
property of being produced by produced effort in the earth 
etc., then in accordance with the principle obtained from onr 
foregoing argument, t^e property of being produced by 
any effort will have to be denied of them, because produc- 
tion by an effort implies production by a produced effort. 
Hence, as the theory holds that there is the property of being 
an effect in the earth etc., but not the property of being pro- 
■duced by any produced effort, this amounts to a virtual 
contradiction of the invariable concomitance that wherever 
there is the property of being an effect, there must be the 
property of being produced by produced effort. Because 
wherever there is the absence of the property of produc- 
tion by produced effort, there is the absence of the property 
of production by effort also. Thus we find that the expo- 
nent of this view can by no means logically establish a 
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ttuiversal coacomitance between the presence o£ the property 
o£ being an effiect and the presence o£ the property o£ being* 
produced by effort, and also between the negation of the pro- 
perty o£ being produced by effort and the negation of the 
property of being an effect. In short, when in all efforts, 
the property o£ being the counterentity of prior negation is- 
known, the conclusion will be that every effort is produced. 
Wherever there is production through effort, there is pro- 
duction by produced effort. So what is not produced through 
produced effort will not be produced by effort at all. The- 
earth etc, are not regarded as produced by produced 
effort, hence they can not be regarded as the production of 
any effort. Thus, we find that no invariable concomitance 
either in presence or in absence, is established between the 
property of production by effort ( ) and the pro- 

perty of being effect ( ). Therefore there will be no- 
inference of the former from the latter. 

Adoocate — If we grant that there is no invariable 
concomitance between the property of being an effect and 
the prop(3rty of being produced b^ effort in general, and 
instead of that hold that there is an invariable concomitance 
between the property of being an effect and the property 
of being produced by a produced effort, that would go 
against the law of economy of thought. That which is 
produced through produced effort must be produced by one 
having a body, and thus we would be led to hold that there 
is an invariable concomitance between the property of 
being an effect and the property of being produced by one 
having a body. But this involves the breach of the law of 
parsimony of hypothqpis. 

Critic . — -Your assertion that the recognition of invari- 
able concomitance between the property of being an effect and 
the property of being produced by effort involves parsimony ' 
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o£ hypothesis, is wrong as it will be shown by the consi- 
derations that follow. Have you ever known eternal 
effort ? If the relation of eternal effort with effects had 
been observed and that of non-eternal effort with effects 
had as well been observed, then the question of the said 
.parsimony of hypothesis could have arisen. But when you 
have never come across any instance of eternal effort, you 
cannot say that the granting of the invariable relation of 
the effects and efforts would economise thought. Owing 
to the impossibility of comprehending the property of 
production through effort in cases of effects like earth etc., 
which are known as not produced from produced effort, the 
■question of the law of economy for the sake of applying 
the concomitance to such cases does not arise at all. Besides, 
when you have no knowledge of eternal effort and it is simply 
a creation of your imagination, if you try to establish the 
invariable relation between effects and efforts with the idea 
that this would favour your hypothesis of . eternal effort, 
you are really indulging in a superfluity of hypothesis, 
because against the verdict of experience, you are upholding 
the existence of a super-j;\atural effort.* 

Advocate . — If earth etc. could be produced without a 
doer, they would never have an existence, because from a 
cause not presided over by intelligence, effects are not 
■observed to be produced. 

* In passing, it may lie observed that the advocate himself does 
mot consistently stick to the law of parsimony of hypothesis. Had 
he been consistent^ he would have rejected his theory of 

mrror in favour of the theory known as According to the 

.latter theory, there ate in cases of so-called illusion, only two soparate 
knowledges viz. partial perception of the present thing and remem- 
brance of the distant thing, but according “to the advocate, there is 
another qnalided knowledge over and above these two. If parsimony 
of hypothesis is taken as a proof, then the said qualified knowledge 
■should not have been recognised. Thus the avowal of the said parsi- 
mony as proof amounts to the denial of one of his vital ooncluslons. 
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Critic . — This reasoning also cannot be applied without 
■deciding that every effect must be the product of some 
iintelligent being with the attribute of effort. In other 
words, if the necessity of a doer for the production of every 
■effect could be shown, then only it might lead to the con- 
clusion that without a doer there would be an absence of 
'the effect- But this cannot be ascertained as has been 
j)olated out in the previous discussion. So the above rea- 
soning is without force. 

Advocate — The necessity of a doer for every effect is 
established on the strength of the observation of the effects 
like the pots and other things, which are never found to bo 
tprodvTced without a doer; so we cair legitimately infer that 
■the effects like the earth etc. also cannot be without a doer. 

Critic . — The non-observation of effects being produced 
without the effort of any intelligent being as their efficient 
■cause in the case of the pots and other effects, can he ex- 
plained even without maintaining your thesis. If it 
is recognised that the particular ki^ds of effects, e. g. the 
pots etc., are alone produced by intelligent persons making 
efforts, then that non-observation namely that without a. 
doer, the effects like pots etc. are not seen can be explained,, 
without bolding your view- If this is not admitted, then 
because the effects like pots etc, are not seen without being 
produced by an embodied being, the invariable concomitance 
between the property of being an effect and the property 
of being produced by an embodied being also will have to 
be admitted. If on the ground of our non-observation of 
■particular effects withojit a doer, we apprehend that every 
-effect is produced by a doer, then you will be forced to 
conclude that every effect is produced by an embodied 
■being. But this is not acknowledged by you. So there 
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cannot be the knowledge o£ the invariable concomitance 
that whatever has the property of being an effect must have 
the property of being produced by effort. Effort is always 
non-eternal and produced through body. The person who 
makes an effort is endowed with a body. One having no 
body can never make effort. These proofs favoured by the 
law of economy of thought are destructive of the said 
invariable concomitance. 

Thus, we find that the very foundation of the proof’ 
of the existence of God as the efficient cause of the world 
is shaken. The proof is based on the assumption that 
effort being present, the effect is produced, and the effort 
being absent, the effect is absent. But this invariable con- 
comitance between effort and effect is not established.. 
Since every effort must logically be, as shown before, non- 
<!ternal produced effort of an embodied being, and since the- 
earth etc., though recognised as effects, are not admitted 
to he products of non-eternal produced effort of any em- 
bodied being, the concomitance fails, and the effort of God, 
for the production of the effect-world cannot be proved om 
this ground. If, on tlie other hand, the concomitance be. 
accepted, then the earth etc. also must be regarded as the. 
products of non-eternal efforts of some embodied being or, 
beings, presupposing previous causes. Thereby also the 
eternal effort of formless God as the ultimate efficient cause 
of the effect-world is not proved. Thus we find no ground 
for the inference of the existence of God as the doer of the 
world of effects. 

Being unable to prove the existence of an eternal 
effort as the efficient cause of the werld of effects and being 
led to the uncomfortable situation of recognising the effort 
as non-eternal, the exponents of this view may appeal to> 
the testimony of the scriptures as the last resort for esta- 
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Hishing causal relation between eternal effort and the* 
effects like the earth etc. I£ on the strength of reliable’ 
testimony, this causal relation is established, it is- 
not necessary to observe the agreement in absence, and'- 
hence the prior negation of effort and its consequent' 
non-eternity need not be admitted. On the ground o0 
such testimony of the scriptures, the eternal effort of God 
as the efficient cause may be established. 

But this refuge in the scriptures is unavailing. What 
is the source of the reliableness of the scriptures ? Is it be" 
cause God has revealed them ? But it is the existence of 
God that has to be proved, and hence the argument in- 
volves the obvious fallacy of Peiitio Frincipn. If their 
testimony is to be believed in, because they are embodiments • 
of the wisdom of highly intelligent persons, then, however 
intelligent they may be, their knowledge also must be based 
on observation and inference. But as we have proved that 
observation and inference cannot establish this causal rela- 
tion, it cannot be accepted merely on the strength of our 
reverence’ for the greatness of those persons. Thus the • 
existence of Divine effort is not proved. 

THE ARGUMENTS FOR THE DIYINE 
GOVERNMENT OF THE WORLD EXAMINED, 

latroduction. 

In order to prove the existence of God as the regula- - 
tor of the world it is necessary to show that the world is of* 
such a nature that it necessitates the recognition of a Being’" 
with eternal and infinite intelligence, will and motive for- 
the adequate explanation of the world-process. Now whem 
in our actual experience we find that the effects produced 
involve an order' and adjustment, a plan and purpose, wef- 

.^54 
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'ifind that they are designed and regulated by some intelligent 
. person voluntarily acting with a view to achieve some end 
. or ideal. On the strength o£ such observation we may be 
led to recognise an invariable concomitance between order 
and adjustments in the effect and the existence of a designer 
. or regulator. If we can prove that there is such an order and 
-adjustment in the entire world-process, then only we may 
have ground to believe in the existence of a world- 
regulator. 

Inference of World-Regulator through the ohseiwation 
of so-called order invalidated. 

Now we have to examine whether we have ample 
. ground to infer that there is such an order or adjustment 
in all the products of Nature and also whether we are justi- 
fied in inferring a world-regulator of the character as des- 
cribed by the exponents of this view. First of all, we ex- 
perience among the natural events innumerable occurrences 
in which no order and regukuoti can be traced and which 
. are rather found to be inconsistent with the law,s so far 
known. We may cite ^ few examples such as earthquakes 
and tornadoes, empidemics and catastrophes, monsters born 
of human parents, destruction of planets and the like. Hence 
from our knowledge of the regulative laws in certain parts 
. of Nature we cannot infer that the entire nature has a plan 

• and system. Therefore there is no justification for infer- 
ring that the entire world has a regulator. 

Secondly, it may be argued that the world is not in 
reality full of irregularities, maladjustments, havocs and 

• catastrophes, but what we experience^ as such are due to 

• our ignorance and error, — our incapacity to take a com- 
.prehensive view of the world and to determine the place 

.and function of each object and event in it. But this cont- 
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■'ention, instead of meeting our objection, will rather sti'eng- 
then it. We are also parts o£ this world-system, and if 
God is the creator and regulator of this world, He must be 
responsible for our ignorance and error and for this ex- 
perience of irregularities and catastrophes as well as for the 
sufferings resulting from such experience. An omniscient 
and omnipotent perfect Being can not be expected to 
create and maintain such ignorance and error and sufferings 
in His creation. It is inconsistent either with His om- 
niscience or with His omnipotence or with His perfections 
that is to say, with the conception of God. 

Thirdly, even if we assume that those events of Nature 
in which we have not been able to discover order and ad just- 
ment and government by laws are also regulated in accor- 
dance with some principles of which we are so far ignorant, 
we have no valid ground to infer that those principles and 
laws are the expressions of the wisdom and will of any 
personal regulator. We observe the concomitance of the 
presence of a personal regulator only with the production 
of human artifices. On the strength of such observation 
we cannot infer that the products of Nature also, where 
order and adjustments are present, should also be governed 
by any personal regulator. 

Fourthly, even if we apply the law of concomitance, 
which we observe in the products of human artifices, to all 
^effects of the world with order and adjustment, we should 
be logically bound to infer that the regulator of the world 
should in essential characteristics be of the same nature 
with the personal regulators of our experience. In our 
experience we find thatnall persons that design and govern 
•-and adopt contrivances to produce order and uniformity 
in their works are possessed of knowledge, will and effort 
which are finite and acquired and therefore non-eternal. 
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Hence the regulator o£ the world that can possibly be in-^ 
ferred on the groruid o£ our experience must also be cou” 
ceived as possessing non-eternal finite knowledge and wilL' 
This is however inconsistent with the conception o£ Grod. 

Fifthly, in the objects o£ our experience we do not 
find that the agent who produces the order, adjustment 
and uniformity among them and in their workings should’ 
be present all along to keep up this order, adjustment and 
uniformity in them. Once the order is produced the effect 
goes on uniformly without the necessity of the intervention 
of the regulator. On the strength of such experience we 
cannot infer the continued existence of a world-governor to- 
keep up the order and harmony of the world. 

Sixthly, the advocates of the necessity of a world-» 
governor for explaining the world-system cannot logically 
define the idea of a personal regulator with infinite and 
eternal knowledge and will, and cannot reconcile the con- 
ception of motive and effort with His infinite power and 
intelligence. 

In order to prove that God is the regulator of the* 
universe, it is to be shown that (a) there is an eternally in- 
telligent Being who is an agent, (b) His intelligence em- 
braces all objects, that is to say, He is omniscient, (c) He- 
has eternal will for the purpose of regulation, (d) His 
regulation is guided by some motive. Until these points 
are proved, the conception of God as the regulator of the 
universe <a,nnot be established. 

Let us examine, these conceptions one by one ! — - 

(a) Arguments for eternal Intelligence examined. 

That there cannot be any proof of the existence of an' 
eternally intelligent agent of all effects on the basis of ob- 
servation and inference, has been shown before. Moreover^ 
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the question arises here, whether His eternal intelligence is 
separate frona or identical with the essential nature of 
•His self. If intelligence is separate from His self and is 
eternal, we cannot logically define the nature of the rela- 
tion of this intelligence with that self. 

Advocate — Intelligence is the attribute which is 
eternally related to the self of God by the relation of 
inherence. 

Critic — This assertion does not solve the loerical 
difficulty. You hold that the said relation of inherence 
is quite separate from the two terms related and also that 
it is everywhere the same, how can such inherence accoun t 
for the relationship of the particular self, viz, God and 
tlie particular attribute, viz, eternal intelligence ? Does the 
attribute of intelligence, which inheres in God, pervade 
the entire self of God or not ? If it does, then the 
Divine intelligence, which is regarded as distinct 
from our intelligence, will have to be assui]Qed,though 
not experienced. You admit that though our self also 
has intelligence as one of its attributes and though this self 
also is all-pervading, yet in our case intelligence is produ- 
ced in the self in so far as it is particularised by a body ; 
hut in the case of the supreme Self, you are 
maintaining that intelligence eternally pervades the entire 
existence of that self, without any ground in our experience 
for such an inference. The relation of inherence being the 
same in the case of the Divine self and its attribute viz. in- 
telligence, as in the case of our self and intelligence, it is 
necessary to account for the eternity and all-pervading- 
ness of the Divine intelligence, which we observe to be 
absent in our case. Hence the relation of inherence can- 
not account for the eternity and all-pervadingness of the 
intelligence of God, and so long as this is not accounted 
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for, the existence o£ • God with such eternal and all* 
pervading intelligence is not proved. 1£ on the other 
hand, intelligence does not eternally pervade the entire exi- 
stence of His all-pervading self, then the Divine intellig- 
ence cannot be conceived as embracing all objects, and hence 
God would have to be conceived as a being with limited and 
produced intelligence. This would of course be inconsist*- 
ent with the very conception of God. Hence if intelli- 
gence is taken as separate from the essential character of 
the Divine self, it cannot be explained how intelligence per- 
tains eternally and unconditionally to that self only. More- 
over, it has already been proved in detail that the alleged 
relation of inherence itself has no validity. 

IE that intelligence is taken as non-different from God’s 
self, then also there will be flaws- Nothing can own its own 
self — the self of an entity' cmnot be regarded as its attribute. 
To regard intelligence as the attribute of God and to speak 
of it as non-different from His self would involve self- 
contradiction. Besides, in the case of the non-difference of 
that intelligence, conceived as an attribute, from the nature 
of that self, either thatcintelligence should be merged in the 
being of that self or the self should be merged in the being 
of intelligence- In the former case, the intelligence as an 
attribute of that self will be ^bsent and God would be a 
non-intelligent Being, and such a non-intelligent self can- 
not be the regulator of the universe. E it be said that the- 
supreme self is merged in the said intelligence, then it is to be 
granted that only the attribute, viz. intelligence exists, but:, 
there is no substance in which it inheres. That is to say,, 
there would be intelligence without any intelligent Being. 
This is not only inconceivable, but- also contrary to what 
the exponents want to prove, viz. the existence of an, 
eternally intelligenc Being as the regulator of the universe,. 
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Further, followiug the same line of reasoning, humaJi.' 
intelligence may as well be admitted as being without a 
support. Viewed thus, the property of being caused by the ■ 
intelligent being will not be established even with regard 
to the pot etc. and so it would be vain to cite it as an ^ 
example in favour of the proof of the existence of God. 

Thus it is shown that one implication of the alleged '■ 
regulatorship of God, namely His possession of eternal 
intelligence cannot bear logical examination, and we are 
showing that similar would be the fate of other implications; 
of the said doctrine. 

(b) The grounds for the inference of Divine 
Omniscience examined. 

1:1 ow let us examine the grounds for the inference o£ 
Divine Omniscience. Here it may be asked whether the 
intelligence of the Maker of the world is eternal or non- 
eternal ? Along with the first alternative, we have to con- 
sider whether by that intelligence the Maker will know 
everything directly or indirectly. The first cannot be, 
because ‘it is impossible to make both the past and the 
future the object of perception. It is well-known that 
perception takes note of the present objects only. 

Advocate . — The past and the future have the nature 
of being present. 

Critic . — This cannot be. If that is so, then we too- 
should perceive the past and the future. Ho one experi- 
ences in perception that the present includes the past 
and the future. 

Moreover, without a relation between intelligence and' 
its object, there cannot be perception. And a relation is; 
possible merely in the case of two existenta which are- 
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' present ; there cannot be any relation between two non- 
-existent entities or between one existent entity and another 
non-existent entity. Thus, because Grod’s intelligence has 
■■no relation with the non-existent which have lapsed or are 
■not yet born, Grod cannot perceive them. Nay, it may 
also be pointed out that even the present object cannot 
have any relation with the eternal intelligence o£ Grod. 
'Here the question arises, whether the intelligence o£ the 
i'ruler o£ the universe has any relation with things ruled, 
directly or through any instrument or through its sub- 
stratum. The first is not tenable. The relation of con- 
junction is impossible in this case because the intelligence 
which is admitted as being an attribute ( so without parts ) 
cannot have conjunction. Nor can there be inherence o£ 
that intelligence with things, because there is no insepar- 
ableness of intelligence with things. Nor can there be the 

■ identity of that intelligence with things, because intelligence 
and things have contradictory natures inasmuch as one 

■ is conscious and the other is unconscious, one.is the subject, 
the other is the object. As none o£ these three primary 
relations is possible in the present case, other derivative 
relations, because o£ thei^being based on primary rMations, 
are in this case impossible. So there can be no direct 
relation o£ intelligence with things. The second alternative 
also is not convincing. Because Grod’s intelligence is 
believed as eternal, it is not the result of any instrument ; 
so a relation through an instrument is not possible in this 
case. And if God’s intelligence be associated with an 
instrument, God will then be no God. The third alterna- 
tive is not reasonable, because in this case all-pervading 
substances like ‘Akiisha’ etc. and the qualities inhering in 
them will become non-perceived, , inasmuch as the 
exponents hold that the Divine self, which is the substratum 
q£ this intelligence, and the Akasha etc. are both unborn. 
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entities and they deny the possibility of conjunction 
between unborn things ( ). Thus the conjunction 
of God with Akasha etc. being not possible, God’s intelli- 
gence would not be able to know them. 

Advocate . — No such relation is necessary for God’s 
perception of things. He perceives all things independently 
of relations. Such is the inscrutable power of God, and it 
is in this exceptional power that His Godhood consists. 

Critic . — Such a conception of Divine omniscience, in 
utter contradiction to all human experience, could be re- 
sorted to only when it could be proved that without the 
recognition of such a God with such omniscience, the world 
of our experience could not in any other possible way be 
accounted for. But no such proof is forthcoming. Further, 
whatever hypothesis may be framed for explaining the 
world-system, must be of such a nature that we may form 
a rational conception of it on the basis of our experience. 
But knowledge without any kind of relation, direct or in- 
direct, between the knower, the knowing faculty and the 
objects of knowledge, is what it is not possible for us to form 
any definite conception of. Hence the acceptance of the 
position of the exponents would amount to bidding good 
bye to the canons of Logic. 

Hence, the legitimate conclusion is that God cannot 
know all things by perception. Nor can God know them 
indirectly. Our experience says that all indirect knowledge 
is produced through an instrument and therefore God’s 
intelligence, if indirect, will be so produced. Hence the 
belief in its eternity will have to be abandoned. If you 
accept that God’s intelligence is non-eternal, then God will 
lose His Godhood and be like us. Therefore the second 
alternative put forward in the beginning becomes refuted. 

35 
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Thus God’s intelligence, i£ at all existent, cannot be 
related to all things and thus His omniscience is i'ouud to be 
incapable o£ being logically established. 

(c) The grounds for the inference of Di^ina Will 
Examined. 

There can be no inference about the Divine will, Will, 
as far as our experience goes, is found associated only with 
embodied beings. Will is nowhere experienced in the 
absence of body. Whether will is the function of the mind 
or an attribute of the self or an entity distinguishable from 
the self and the mind, in no case do we perceive its exis- 
tence except through the mediation of the mechanism of the 
brain. Whether the brain is regarded as the instrument 
and the means, or the condition and the cause of mental 
functions, including the function of the will, in neither case 
can Ave perceive or infer the presence of any active will 
except in an embodied being. Besides, the.will is regarded 
by the supporters of the view under discussion as a pro- 
duct of the union of the self, the mind and the body, and 
also as an effect dependent for its production oh previous 
experience and memory. If we are to infer the will of 
God, He also has to be conceived as an embodied Being and 
His will also must be admitted to be produced from pre- 
vious experience and memory and by contact between His 
self, mind and body- The admission of such a will of God 
would evidently contradict the conception of Divinity. It 
will be argued by them that the Divine will is absolutely 
different in nature from our will, and it neither requires 
the Gonjunction of mind and body nor depends upon any 
previous experience and memory for its function. But the 
very possibility of a will of such an exceptional character 
requires to be proved and its assumption begs the question 
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at issue. We have found that there is nothing in oui* 
experience that can justify us in inferring even the possibi- 
lity of such a will. 

Moreover, it may be asked whether God’s will is eternal 
or non-eternal ? If the will of God is eternal, then God’s 
intelligence, deprived of the function of producing will, 
will be purposeless, because His will, being eternal will not 
depend on His intelligence for its production. Will in- 
dependent of knowing is unthinkable. 

Besides, if God’s will is eternal, then even at the time 
of dissolution, there would be creation. Moreover, if God’s 
will be eternal, then at all times, all effects should have been 
produced. If God has always one knowledge having all 
things for its objects and has one will referring to all ob- 
jects and has one effort conducive to the production of 
everything, then all effects ought to be simultaneously pro- 
duced and evei«y effect ought to remain throughout at all 
times. In that case there ought to be no growth and des- 
truction in the world and no successive order in nature. 
The exponents may observe that owing to the co-operation 
of other factors, there is the successive order in nature® 
But this is not legitimate. Here the question arises, 
whether the co-operating causes are eternal or produced. 
If eternal, there will always be the combination of the 
co-operators, and hence our objection stated above will 
stand. If the co-operators are produced, then it has to be 
admitted that the origination of the co-operator is through 
the knowledge and will of God. In that case also there 
would always be the combination of those produced co- 
operators. So the same objection of creation at all times 
will hold good. Over and above, there will be the fallacy 
of an infinite regression, that is, if owing to the combina- 
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tiou o£ the produced co-operators, there be the creation of 
the produced, then for the origination of those produced co- 
operators, other produced co-operators will be required and 
so on ; hence there will be an endless series of causes and 
effects. Besides, God’s one will, being the will of creation, 

, preservation and destruction and the same being ever- 
effective, there will be the simultaneous origination, per- 
petuation and annihilation of all effects. Moreover, the 
, will of God to create each thing will be fructifying only at 
one moment, namely only at the instant of origination, and 
will be fruitless at other times, because there is no happen- 
ing of the object of that will in beglnningless time previous 
to origination and also in endless time after destruction. 
Even though there is no possibility of the creation of the 
object of that will in beginningless and endless time, never- 
■ theless you assume that there is such creation, then the 
position will be that the will of God is to be taken as the 
creator of impossible things. The same objection will 
apply to His will to destroy also. In othef words, God’s 
will to destroy will not be effective before and after the 
time of destruction. It is not reasonable to hold that 
-through the destiny of individuals, the successive produc- 
•tions in nature e. g. those of fruits and flowers in due time, 
'will be explained. This destiny also is the object of God’s 
will; so it is necessary to admit its permanent effectiveness; 
hence there will be no order in origination, preservation 
and destruction. Moreover, because the body, the sense- 
organs and non-eternal knowledge are products of God’s 
will which refers to all objects, and also because God’s will 
is ever effective, so the body, the sense-organs and the 
knowledge would be there for ever..^ Thus in case God’s 
will is eternal there will always be creation, preservation 
>atid destruction. 
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G-od’s will cannot be said to be non-eternal, I£ so, 
then it ought to have a cause. Is that will created by that 
will or by another f Owing to self-dependence, the first 
cannot be. The second would incur an infinite regression. 
If the will is non-eternal, then being non-eternal, that will 
also will be dependent on the efficient cause, and so there 
will be an infinite regression. If for each effect, a begin- 
ningless flow of will is assumed, then for infinite effects, in- 
finite flows of will have to be assumed- Without the recog- 
nition of the distinction in the causal material, the distinction 
in effect is not possible. Moreover, if God’s non-eternal will 
be the effect of itself or another will, it is necessary to trace 
some other cause of its origination. God’s eternal know- 
ledge cannot be supposed as the cause of that will. Accord- 
ing to the exponent the non-inherent cause of non-eternal 
will is the peculiar conjunction of the self and the manas j 
but God being without manas ( inner organ of produced 
knowledge ), the said conjunction of the self and the mind 
is impossible, and hence will cannot be produced from His 
mere knowledge. * If the will be assumed to have been pro- 
duced frchn the knowledge of God,^in that case, we have to 
admit that for the production of will, knowledge about 
future things must aris(3 in God before God’s will. And as 
that knowledge must be accepted as valid, those effects 
which are objects of God’s knowledge must be regarded as 
existent. This implies that the entire world of effects 
exists before God’s will- As these are present already, 
there cannot be any effort for their production. So in case 
God’s will is conceived as non-eternal, there would be no 
necessity for the will or effort on the part of God. 

Thus, whether the Divine will be regarded as eternal 
or as non-eternal, the logical difficulties are insur- 
mountable. 



(d) Creation and regulation of the -fflorld by 
Dkine Will nnestablished for ^ant of any 
nioti’iTQ. 

Now, about the motive of Divine regulation. A 
thoughtful being is actuated by some motive in his activities. 
His activity is accompanied by selfish end or kindness to- 
wards others. But Grod cannot have any particular end to 
serve by the creation of the universe, God is supposed to 
be eternally possessed of everything attainable and He has 
nothing more to attain. So God cannot be said to be en- 
gaged in regulating the world with a view to relieve His 
own sorrows or to gain more joys for Himself. Such a 
thing can be possible only in the case of imperfect indivi- 
duals. Nor can it be stated that God occupies Himself 
with creation with the object of removing the sorrows of 
others, because all the living beings are here acknowledged 
to be the products of God’s creation, and the question of 
their sorrows and any attempt for the removal of them 
cannot arise before creation and this_ can therefore be 
in no way regarded as the motive of His creative efforts. 
The motives which lead a person to activity have been 
enumerated by some philosophers as of eleven kinds, name- 
ly (1) sweet will (2) dependence on destiny (3) acquire- 
ment of merit etc., (4) delight in sports (5) the offer of a 
reward (6) acquirement of happiness (7) the removal of 
unhappiness (8) the destruction of sinfulness (9) an escape 
from future sin (10) immense compassion (11) instinctive 
impulse (v^'>7l^). 

All these motives are irrelevant in the case of God as 
is being shown below : — 

■ I (1) If creation were guided by the sweet will of God, 
there would be no firm basis for what ought to be done and 
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what ought not to be done and the performance of action 
would thus be fruitless. Besides, in that case the enjoy- 
ments and sufferings of the world ha,ve to be explained by 
holding that God bestows happiness on those for whom He 
has liking and inflicts sorrows on those for whom He has 
dislike. Owing to the inequalities of creation, there would 
be the charge of partiality and cruelty against God. If God 
has no object which will rouse the feelings of agreeableness 
and dlsagreeableneas in Him, tben why should He 
occupy Himself with doing certain things and preventing 
other things from happening. In our experience we find 
that one who engages himself voluntarily in doing and 
avoiding things is actuated by these motives. One who has 
got the desire to shake off that which is fit to be abandoned 
or has the desire to embrace that which is fit to be chosen 
must be a person whose wish is not yet fulfilled. So, where 
voluntary occupation is admitted, there the desire for attain- 
ing the acceptable and relinquishing the unacceptable is 
necessarily to be acknowledged and where such a desire is 
found, there non-attainment of the object of one’s desirt? 
must also he admitted, and where tihere is such non-attain" 
ment, non-Godhood must be there. If there be Godhood, 
there should be fulfilment of all desires, and owing to the 
attainment of all possible objects of desire, there cannot be 
the wdsh to attain any object or to give up any other object, 
and due to the absence of such a desire, there will not be 
any inclination for purposeful occupation. IE even without 
a purpose, one be occupied, such occupation may either 
emanate from the nature of the person or may be the spon- 
taneous expression of any all-embracing emotion, and in 
either case it may be conscious or unconscious. That such 
activity also cannot be logically attributed to God will be 
shown hereafter. 
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( 2 ) If God acts being swayed by tlie destiny of indi- 
"viduals, then there will be left no independence of God, 
That person is called independent whose activity does not 
require any incentive and is not performed under any 
restriction. To maintain that God is independent and at 
the same breath to assert that His acts are regulated by 
our destiny, is a piece of imagination which contradicts 
itself. 


Before creation, there cannot be the production of 
‘ Karma ’ and so destiny cannot exist. Hence the 
occupation of God waiting for destiny cannot be possible 
at that time. Besides, the admission that God, in order to 
create, has to wait for destiny, will be a case of inter- 
dependence. And if destiny is believed to be co-eternal 
with God, this also involves various difSculties, which we 
shall discuss in connection with the Law of Karma, 

Inference is based on observation. Nowhere do we 
find any instance of any person undertakipg to act, having 
been instigated by the ‘karma’ of others an^ without 
any interest at all on hts own part. So such activity of 
Clod cannot be inferred. 

There cannot be any relation between God and the 
merit or demerit of individual beings. There cannot be con- 
junction with them because those ‘ Karma ’ are regarded as 
attributes. Nor is there inherence. There cannot be the in- 
Kerence of God with ‘ Karma ’ which are inherent in other 
individuals. 

Inference is drawn after the knowledge of the invari- 
able concomitance between the ground ( I5 ) and the con- 
sequent ). This invariable relation is ascertained 
through the observation of positive and negative instances*; 
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We have the knowledge of intelligent individuals as regu- 
lators and we also experience that in each such case the 
ruler has a body, sense-organs etc. From the knowledge 
of such an invariable relation, there will be the inference 
that the regulator is a person who has a body. It is clear 
that one having a body cannot have the property of regula- 
ting the destiny which is said to be super-sensible. Hence, 
as from our observation the only invariable concomitance 
that we can establish is between unconscious sensible objects' 
and corporeal intelligent regulators, there is no ground on 
which we can infer the incorporeal God as the regulator of 
supersensible destiny. 

(3) The desire for the acquirement of merit etc., bas' 
been enumerated as another kind of motive for the activityj 
but this question cannot arise at all with reference to the 
motive of God, who is conceived as eternally perfect. 

(4) God cannot be said to be engaged in playful acti- 
vity, because the ihcliuation for playful activity originates 
from the Sxpectation of joy from it^ If on account of de- 
light in sport, God becomes occupied in creation and 
government of the world, then He is to be regarded either 
as in want of delight iu the absence of play, or as possess- 
ing a limited amount of joy which He desires to increase 
by means of play, or as being governed by the impulse to 
play without any definite end in view or as playing like a 
careless child without any purpose. In the first alternative, 
God would be subject to pleasure and pain, and the real 
motive should be either the acquirement of happiness or 
removal of sorrow, the impossibility of which should be- 
discussed later on. In the second alternative also, on 
account of the limit to His happiness. He should be regard- 
ed as an imperfect Being, and His incentive to play should 

36 
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he interpreted as the hankering after the removal of His 
imperfection. If, as the thurd alternative supposes, He is 
governed by the impulse to play without any definite end 
in view, the conception of such a God would be inconsis- 
tent with the conception of a rational being with freedom of 
thought, will and action, and a being under the bondage of 
instinct or impulse cannot be thought of as the author and 
governor of this world-system. Lastly, if He is supposed 
to play purposelessly like a careless child, there would be 
no system or uniformity or regulation by law in the world 
which is the product of Ilis play. Thus we find that the 
idea of play as the motive of the activity of God in the 
creation and regulation of the world can in no way be ex- 
plained in strict consistency with the supposed nature of 
God. 


(5) That God should act for any reward is obviously 
so inconsistent with the conception of God, that it requires 
no argument to refute it. 

(6) If God creates for the production of joy, then it 
will either be the production of joy of ‘ Jiva’ ( individual 
living beings ) or of Himself. In case the first alternative is 
accepted, then it should be expected that all the ‘Jivaa' in 
creation should be in enjoyment of happiness; but this is 
contradicted by our every-day experience. In experience 
we find the prevalence of sorrows side by side with joys, 
.and these could not have been the case if the motive for 
the creation and preservation of the world were the dis- 
pensation of happiness to the ‘Jiva’. If on the other hand 
we hold that it is His own happiness which is the object of 
His creation and government of the world, then He must 
be regarded as by nature either unhappy or imperfectly 
happy and requiring contrivances to make Himself fully 
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happy. This would be inconsistent with the conception of 
God, whether we regard Him, in company with some 
schools of thought, as in eternal enjoyment of perfect bliss, 
or, in company with others, as absolutely untouched by 
happiness and misery. 

(7) God cannot act in order to drive away sorrow. 
Here also we ma.y put forward the same alternatives, name- 
ly whether the motive is the removal of the sorrows of the 
‘Jiva’ or of Himself. The arguments adduced above 
should be applicable in this case as well and hence this also 
cannot be regarded as God’s motive for creating and govern- 
ing this wmrld. 

(8, 9) Because you believe that in God there cannot 
ever be any sin, so there cannot be any activity on the part 
of God to destroy present sin or to avoid future sin, 

(10) Another motive which may possibly be attribut- 
ed to God is His boundless compassion. But one who is 
compassionate should not be the cause of the production of 
this pain-giVing body and thereby b^orne instrupaental in 
giving rise to sorrows of living creatures. 

Advocate . — The sorrows of the Jiving creatures cannot 
be regarded as necessarily antagonistic to the compassionate 
nature of God, Though full of compassion for all creatures, 
He has to distribute pleasure and pain in accordance with 
the destinies of individual living beings. Hence He cannot 
be held responsible for our sorrows ; our past actions are 
responsible for them. 

Critic . — In that case if the destinies of individuals are 
not the products of God’s will, though they are effects, then 
your assumption will render futile the argument that the 
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Divine vrill has to be admitted for the explanation of the 
production and regulation of all kinds of effects in the 
Tvorld. If on the other hand the destinies of individuals 
also are taken as created by God, then it has to be accepted 
that He is responsible for the nature of the destinies accord* 
ing to which He gives sorrows to the creatures, and conse- 
quently for those sorrows as well. Hence there is no valid 
ground for regarding Him as full of compassion or for 
regarding compassion as the motive of His creation. Thus 
God cannot be relieved of all responsibility for the sorrows 
prevailing in the world and be proved to be compassionate, 
even by taking the help of another unverifiable theory that 
these sorrows are to a considerable extent dependent on 
destinies of the individuals due to their past actions. 

Before creation, the living beings have no gorrows at all, 
because sense-organs, body and sensible objects are not yet 
created. So there cannot be Divine compassion arising out 
of a desire to relieve the sorrows of living beings. Nor 
can it be said that having phophetic kn'owledge of future, 
sorrows of individuals, pod becomes compassionate, for such 
a supposition in this case will land us to the fallacy of m- 
terdependence. In other words, creation in that case would 
be due to compassion and compassion would be due to crea- 
tion. Moreover, if Divine activity results from compassion^ 
then God should create merely the good things and would 
not create indiscriminately. 

If it is said that God, being prompted by merits and 
demerits of individual selves, produces joys and sorrows,, 
then it would be proved that God is not engaged in creation 
for the purpose of dispensing favour to the creatures, but 
that being impelled by the influence of these co-operating 
causes He occupies Himself with the work. If compassion. 
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iiad been tbs guiding motive of Divine occupation, and if 
the evil destinies of the creatures had been an obstacle in 
•the way of bestowing happiness on all His creatures, He, 
being almighty, might have destroyed all those evil desti- 
nies in the very beginning of creation and thus might make 
all His creatures happy. Hence the logical conclusion should 
be that either He is not compassionate or He is not al- 
.mighty and independent. 

Advocate . — The dispensation of joys and sorrows are 
not inconsistent with Divine compassion. God wants that 
'His creatures should attain perfect bliss. But for the at- 
tainment of this bliss, they have to be emancipated from 
.the destinies that have been produced by their own actions. 
In order to get rid of the bondage of destiny, the joys and 
sorrows produced by it have to be enpyed and suffered. 
Hence the motive of the Divine government of the world is 
to lead all His creatures through these joys and sorrows to- 
wards the summum Bonim viz., perfect bliss. 

Critic , — ^How the question is: are these merits and 
-demerits caused by the action of God or not ? If the for- 
mer is the Sase, then it may be obseijved that it is better 
and wiser not to produce these at all than to be busy in 
destroying them after having caused them. If it is admit- 
ted that there is no hand of God in the production of merits 
and demerits, then it may as well be that God has no hand 
in their destruction too. Besides, in this case, joys and 
sorrows will be produced by other causes without God’s 
interference as, you say, is the case with merits and de- 
•merits. Moreover, if merits and demerits are not caused 
by God, then God cannot be the cause of all effects,** 

It may be argued ttat God created human beings -with the 
ireedom to act according to their will and to buijd up their own des- 
tiny by dint of their own free actions. It is the abuse of this freedom 
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I[ God is active for the sake of emancipation of living 
beings, then the living creatures should not have been actively 
engaged in bringing about an aocumulatiou of fresh ‘karma’. 
Moreover, who is responsible for the law that the destinies, or 
the accumulated merits and demerits of the living creatures, 
have to be exhausted by the enjoyments and sufferings of 
their fruits ? If God Himself is the maker of the law, 
then His will is the cause of the sorrows of the creatures. 
It cannot be said that God is under the necessity to make 
and enforce this law of the fruits of merits and demerits, 
in order to create and preserve the varieties of the world. 

wMeh is tka cause oi all the sufferings of the world. God, liowevor, 
out of compassion for them has been ruling their destinies in such a 
way as finally to emancipate them from their sufferings. 

Here the question is : — -who is responsible for the clireotion of the 
■will towards the abuse of freedom ? It cannot bo said that the 
previous actions of men gave this direction, because the first men 
created by God could not have any provions action. I£ it be said 
that human nature itself is the cause of this wrong direction of the 
will, then either this nature is to be regarded as self-caused or the 
author of this nature must be responsible for this abuse of freedom. 
As the first alternative is unacceptable to the belierers in God's 
creatorship, the second alternative must he accepted, and then God 
would be responsible for this abuse as well as for the consequent 
sufferings. 11 it be said that this will to abuse arose accidentally in 
human nature, then it -would imply that the human nature -was not 
created according to any definite plan and this would be inconsistent 
with the omniscienoa and wisdom of the Creator. If it, be said that 
men having fallen nndor the influence of an Evil Tower was tempted 
to abnse this freedom, then the question would arise whether that 
Evil Power is created hy God or exi.^ts independently of Him. In the 
second case God Wo'uld not bo the absolute creator of the world- 
system. In the first ease He would he responsible for the evil. 
Hence in no way can vre reconcile the sufferings in the world — so- 
wide-spread, so intense, so unjustly distributed, so useless, and so 
morally detrimental— -with the compassionate nature of the Omni- 
scient Omnipotent God. 
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In that case, God is not the sole designer oE the world- 
system, but He has to depend upon other things for carry- 
ing out His purpose. Even then He may be regarded as a 
just Beiug, and not a compassionate Being. No compassion- 
ate being can be expected to inflict sorrows upon His 
creatures willingly even by reason of their demerits, because 
compassion lies in the forgiveness of demerits, and not 
enforcing punishment for them. Further, when the law- 
maker is himself the dispenser of justice, he cannot be dis- 
charged of the responsibility for the sorrows that arise out 
of this justice. On the other hand, if it is said that de- 
merit is operative by being not ruled over by God, then the 
argument, namely “every effect is ruled over by an in- 
telligent being’’ would be irrelevant. If it is supposed that 
God regulates demerit for the purpose o£ others’ welfare, in 
as much as the experience of sorrow by creating indifference 
towards the \Vorld becomes serviceable for final emancipa- 
tion, then it can be legitimately observed that su’ch a hypo- 
thesis is not welbfounded. The production of sorrow, you 
admit, is subject to, God’s will, therefore, if He is unwilling 
to produce^ sorrow, there should be no sorrow at all and the 
beatitude of the nature of the absolute liberation from all 
sorrow would consequently have been attained without 
passing through these sufferings. 

Further, the alleged rule of the intelligent God over 
destiny serves no purpose. If, in this rule, He is depen- 
dent on destiny, then His compassion will be to no purpose. 
And i£ there is no such rule, then owing to the absence of 
sovereignty on the part of God, the unconscious destiny 
would be inoperative. The result would have been that 
there would be no conjunctioa of the individual selves with 
bodies, sense-organs etc., which are the effects of destiny, 
and thus there would have been no sorrow at all. So how 
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.•can the occupation o£ God be justified as an act of 
kindness ? 

Moreover, when there is kindness, the kind person 
-himself feels sorry with the sorrows of others, and to re- 
move that sorrow of his own as well the person acts. So 
■the kind person too occupies himself with the work of re- 
lieving others in order to relieve his own sorrows too ; that 
is, he wishes for the relief of his own sorrows arising out of 
others’ sorrows. Thus the kind person also is ultimately 
actuated by self-interest. Hence if God’s activity is a 
result of His kindness, He must be selfish as well as sorrow- 
■£ul and then He would no longer be God. 

(11) It is sometimes argued that God does not create 
and govern the world with any ulterior purpose in view or 
under the pressure of any necessity, but that it is His nature 
to create and govern-, hence if any motive has -to be ascribed 
to Him, it is His nature which should be regarded as the 
motive of His action. But when we try, to analyse this 
jiosition, the question arises, is His nature different from 
His attributes, viz., knowledge, will and effort, which are 
assumed to be eternally- inherent in His self or is it non- 
different from any or all of them ? If His nature be 
different from these attributes, then either these attributes 
should be subordinate to His nature, or His nature should 
be subordinate to these attributes or His nature and attri- 
butes should be co-ordinate with one another. If His 
knowledge, will and effort be subordinate to and governed 
by His nature, then He is devoid of freedom of thought 
and freedom of will and action. A being with such res- 
tricted and limited power of thinking, willing and acting 
cannot be regarded as God. Secondly, if His nature be 
subordinate to His intelligence, will and effort, then it is 
•not His nature which is the cause and governing principle 
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of His action, but His knowledge and will should govern 
His nature as well as His action- An appeal to His nature 
^or accounting for this world-system is therefore useless, 
and the difSculties which arise from the recognition of His 
knowledge and will as themselves the cause of action have 
ajready been discussed. Knowledge and will imply the 
necessity of motive for designing and producing particu- 
lar kinds of effects in perference to others. If His nature 
and His attributes are regarded as co-ordinate with each 
other, neither can be conceived as having control over the 
other, and hence His nature cannot be the moving power 
of His activities. F urther, if His nature be recognised as 
supplying the complete motive of His activities, there would 
be no necessity of admitting the existence of the attributes 
of knowledge and will of God, and His actions would ema- 
nate from His nature iu the same way as effects are pro- 
duced from unconscious material objects. In that case He 
would no longer be regarded as the efficient cause or as 
the designer and governor of the world. The charges which 
the advocates of tile necessity of recognising the existence o£ 
a doer and governor of the world hfougbt against the view 
of those who tried to account for the world-system by re- 
ference to material cause alone would be equally applicable 
to their case. 


IE, then, the nature of God be regarded as non- 
different from or identical with His knowledge or His will 
or both, the appeal to His nature becomes altogether useless, 
because His knowledge or will or both should be regarded 


as the motive of His activities. But we have found that a 
being with intelligence p.nd will requires a motive for His 
action, and intelligence or will cannot itself be the motive.. 
Thus we -find that an attempt to account for the supposed 
Divine activity by reference to His nature is futile. 


37 
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CONCLUSION 

From the foregoing arguments we find that we cair 
discover no adequate ground in our experience for the- 
condusive inference that Grod, aa we conceive Him, is the' 
doer or maker of the world, nor can we logically esiaUisk 
the ideas that are associated with the belief in His regu* 
latorship. 



APPENDIX D 


Criticism of the proofs of the existence of God 
Occidental 

"With his usual love for formal schematism Kant urges 
that there can be three and only three ways of trying to 
prove the existence of the Supreme. We may attempt tO' 
prove the existence of the 'most real being’ entirely a priori 
(i. e. without the use of any ‘truth of fact’ as a premiss) by 
arguing that existence is included in its very nature — the 
ontological proof; we may, departing from the strictly a priori 
method, employ the single truth of fact, ‘something exists,' 
as one of our premisses, and then argue to the conclusion 
that a ‘necessary being’ exists — the cosmological proof ; we 
may include among our premisses specific assertions about the 
character of the ‘something that exists’; i. e., we may argue 
from the marks of intelligent and benevolent design in the 
actual world to intelligence and benevolence in its source — 
the physico — theological proof. Each of these proofs is now 
to be showm unsatisfactory. 


I 

Criticism of the Ontological Argument 

The refutation of the ‘Ontological’ proof is one of the 
best-known passages of i\iQ^Critiqm of Pure Reason. Kant 
speaks of the argument as the ‘ ontological ’ ( or Cartesian ) 
proof. He examines it only in the form in which it had been 
revived by Descartes, and was apparently not acquainted 
with its earlier history, ^His objection, put briefly, is simply 
this, that the proposition ‘ God exists ’ can only be got out of 
the concept of ‘God’ if existence has already been included 
in that concept. If I define God as a ‘really existent X’, of 
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course I can make the true proposition, ‘If there is such a 
being as the God thus defined, then that being exists.’ But 
I am not entitled to assert that there is such a being, and 
consequently not entitled to assert the consequent of the 
foregoing hypothetical proposition (‘God exists') categorically. 
In fact existence is not a real predicate. The concept ‘ a 
hundred dollars ’ has precisely the same content whether the 
hundred dollars actually exist in my pocket or not. ‘ Our 
Qoncept of an object may contain what and as much as you 
please, still we must go outside it to impart existence to the 
object'.* Hence the ontological proof is not really a proof 
of anything. ‘The Idea of a Supreme Being is in many res- 

^•'Kant presQuta Ms argnmonlin still anolliar form. If we think 
In a. tMng every kind of reality except one, the miasing reality is nob 
supplied hy my saying that (his defective tMng exists. On the con- 
trary, it exists with the same defect with which I have thought it. 
When, therefore, I think a Being as the highest reality, without any 
defect, tho question still remains whether it exists or not. Tor 
though, in my concept, nothing may be lacking of tho possible real 
miimi of a thing in general, somoihing is still lacking in its relation 
to my whole state of thinking, namely, knowledge of its existence ; 
and snoh knowledge can never be obtained save in an a posteriori 
manner. That is owing to jihe limitations imposed by thd" conditions 
of our sense-experience. We never confound tho existence of a 
sensible object with its mere conceijt. The concept represents some- 
thing that may or may not exist ; to determine existence we must refer 
to actual experience. And Kant has already stated, the actual is always 
for ns the accidental, and its assertion is therefore synthetic. A 
possible idea and the idea of a possible thing are quite distinct. A 
thing is known to be’possible only when presented in some concrete 
experience, or whan, though not actually experienced, it has been, 
proved to be bound up, according to empirical laws, with given per- 
o^tions. It is not, therefore, surprising that if we try, as is done in 
tfio ontological argument, to think existence through the pure 
category, wo cannot mention & single mark distinguishing it from a 
merely logical possiMEty.” 

( Norman Eemp Smith's ‘‘A Commentary to Kant's Critique of 
Jure Keason." ) 
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pacts a most useful Idea, but just because it is merely an 
Idea it is wholly incapable of extending our knowledge 
•of what exists by means of itself alone.’ Since Hegel 
undertook to rehabilitate the argument, it has been 
fashionable to retort on Kant that, though it may be 
true that the real existence of a sum of a hundred dollars 
cannot be inferred from analysis of the corresponding con- 
cept, the case is wholly altered when we come to deal with 
the unique and exalted concept of the Supreme Being. The 
present writer does not feel that Hegel’s witticisms on this 
point are any answer to 'Kant’s criticism. Kant is certainly 
right in saying that mere success in defining a concept with- 
out contiadiction does not in gcneial warrant our asserting 
that the concept has an ‘ extension. ’ The logical investiga- 
tions which have issued in the creation of the modern ‘exact’ 
or ‘ symbolic ’ logic of Frege, Peano, and Russell have 
made this point even clearer than it could have been to • the 
fiisi readers 'of the If it is immediately evident 

that there is a member of the unit-class of which ‘ supreme 
being’ is the ckss-name, there is neither room nor need 
for proof. If this is not immedialely evident, proof is wanted. 
In general it cannot be inferred from the definition of a 
class that 'the class has members.. If the class ' supreme 
being’ or 'most real being’ is an exception, we require 
ptoof that it is an exception to the rule, and neither Hegel 
nor any one else has ever offered anything in the way of 
proof. Thus, as against Descartes, Kant’s argument is, in the 
present writer’s opinion, decisive. Nor does ho see that 
the original Anselmian proof fares any better. It is not 
directly touched by Kant's denial that existence is ^ predi- 
cate, since Anslem does not rest his case on the assertion 
that existence is a predicate. But Kant’s counter-argument 
can equally be stated without raising this question. Whe-, 
thcr existence is a prei^icate or not, it is equally true that 
we are not entitled to infer from the hypothetical proposi- 
tion, ‘ If there is a God, that God is an existent,’ the categori- 
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-cal proposition, ' God is an existent; ' and this is -what 
Anslem tries to do. He is really committed, as every 
.defender of the ontological line of argument must be, to the 
attempt to prove that it is irrational to suppose that there 
might have existed nothing at all. In point of fact most of 
those who have tried to turn the edge of Kant’s criticism 
have not attempted so desperate a task. They have consci- 
ously or unconsciously assumed as a premiss the proposition 
that something exists, and have been content to argue that, 
since something exists, God exists also. In doing this they 
tacitly admit the truth of the contention of Kant and St. 
Thomas that no purely a priori proof of theism is possible. ” 

(A. E. Taylor's “ Theism" in Encyclopeedia of 
Religion and Ethics, Vol. 12.) 

II 

Criticiam of the Cosmological Argument 

{a) '‘’The Cosmological argument ... starts with an exis- 
tence of which we have experience, and not with a mere 
thought. It has all the defects of the Ontological argument, 
with additional weakness of its own. It is, indeed, a "nest 
of dialectical assumptions." In the first place, it makes a 
transition from the things of experience to things in them- 
selves, and that by means of the category of cause, which 
applies only in relation to the former. In the second place, 
it takes an idea of absolute necessity, which is merely an 
ideal for empirical synthesis (though an ideal which em- 
pirical synthesis can never reach), as itself an object of 
“knowledge. And, lastijf, it involves or presupposes the 
Ontological argument; for we cannot argue from the concep- 
tion of the necessary Being to that of the ens reahssimum, 
( the Being that includes all reality ), unless the two 
conceptions are convertible; and if they are convertible, the 
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Cosmological argument becomes unnecessary ; for the Being 
«of God is already proved from the definition of God.” 

(Edward Caird’s “The Critical Philosophy of Immanuel 
'Kant” vol. 11.) 

{b) “Even if we grant, to the believers in a first cause, 
that an unending regress of causes is impossible/'* their posr- 
‘tion will be untenable. For the hypothesis of a first cause 
involves us in hopeless difficulties. 

The argument conceives God’s existence as having no 
'beginning in time. But this leaves two possibilities open. 
■Either God’s existence is in time, and has no beginning, be- 
-cause he has existed through unending time in the past. Or 
else God’s existence is timeless, in which case of course 
there could be no question of a beginning. 

On the first alternative — that God exists in time — ^we 
Jiave a substance which has persisted through an infinite past 
time. Now if one substance is admitted to exist in time 
without being* caused, why should not other substances do 
so too ? And, if any substance other than God can be un- 
created;^ then the necessity of assuming the existence of God 
to create them has disappeared. I cannot see why it should be 
.said, of three substances existing in time, that God did not 
need a creator, but that a man and a pebble did. If God is 
held to be timeless, indeed, it might possibly be maintained 
that all substances existing in time required a creator, while 
God, who was out of time, did not require one. But we are 
considering at present the hypothesis that God’s existence is 
dn time. 

sf« There is involved in the proof the inference to a first canse 
from the impossibility of an infinite series of causes being presented 
one after another in the world of sense. This is an inference which. 
■ Reason does not permit ns to employ as a principle even within ex- 
perience, still less to extend it beyond experience where there is no 
chain of causes at all,” (Mahaffiy’s “Kant’s Oritical Philosophy.”) 
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The universe, however, does not consist merely of quiesi- 
cent substances. It contains events. And the argument 
before us says that, apart from the creation of substances, 
God is required as the first cause of the events which occur 
to these substances. This contention depends upon the 
principle that every event must finally be derived from a 
cause which is not an event, in order to avoid the infinite 
regress which would ensue if every cause was an event,, 
and therefore required a cause. 

But how does God cause an event to happen at a parti- 
cular time which did not happen before ? Is it by an act 
of volition which occurred at a particular time, and did not 
occur before ? Then that act of volition is an event, and 
itself requires a cause. And if that cause is found in a pre- 
vious event in God's mind, and so on, we should get back tg 
the unending causal regress which the argument started by 
declaring impossible. We must therefore supposq that God 
causes changes without changing. Either he directly causes 
an event without forming a volition which is an event, or,, 
if he does form such a volition, then the cause 6f the volition 
is not an event.* 

But is this possible ? Kow can that which is changeless 
be the sole cause of any event ? A changeless state can, no 
doubt, be part of the cause of an event. But it would 
contradict the law of Causality to ascribe an event to a 
cause which contained no change. For in that case the 
cause would first exist without producing the effect, and 
would then produce it. And this change in the action of 
the cause would be itself an event which would have 
occurred without a cause. 

* We are not yet discusBiag, it will be reinembered, the 
hypothesis that God's nature is timeless, buc the hypothesis that, 
while itself remaining tmehanged in time, it can he the cause of an, 
igyent — that is, a change in time. 
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If we pass to the second alternative about God’s nature — 
namely, that it is timeless, it is clear that it is also incapa- 
ble of change. And thus we get back the difficulties which 
we have just considered. An event happens, and makes 
the state of the univeise different from what it had been 
before. The cause is said to be God’s timeless nature. 
That nature is the same, however, before and after the 
event. ( In itself, of course, there is no question of befoic 
or after. I mean that a human being who was judging of 
God's nature before the event, and one who was judging ot 
it after the event, would be right if they made the same 
judgment.) Then there is nothing in that nature which 
accounts for the change ; and it cannot be the cause. If, 
while the so-called cause remains the same, the effect varies, 
it is clear that the variation of the effect — that is, the event 
— is uncaused. 

As to the substances, other than God, if they are held 
to have come into existence at a particular moment of time, 
the event cannot be explained by a timeless nature of God. 
If, on the other hand, they are held to have existed through 
all past time, they have lost that characteristic— their com- 
mencement-s-on rhe strength of which it was asserted that 
a creator was necessary. 

It has been suggested that the series of events in time 
will appear, to a timeless being, as a timeless reality, and 
paay thus be due to an eternal and unchanging volition of 
that being. But, if the true nature of what appears as 
temporal is timeless, it is not really a series of events, and 
therefore the law of Causality does not apply to it. It needs 
a cause no more than God himself. And thus the argument 
breaks down. 

It may perhaps be r^eplied that these objections are 

valid as far as they go, but that God’s nature is beyond our 

comprehension, and that in some way which we do not 

understand he may be the first cause of changes, in spite of 
00 
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his own changelessness. I have discussed in Chapter II the 
-validity of such appeals to believe in something which our 
,-Teason tells us is impossible, on the ground that our reason 
is certainly limited, and may be w^rong.* With regard to 

* “We are sometimes invited to have faith on account of the 
-very limited amount of onr knowledge, and the possible errors in it.... 
The fact on which it is based ia unquestionably true. We know very 
■'little, compared to what there is to be known ; and what we take for 
knowledge is frequently error. If this were assigned as a reason for 
not being certain as to the truth of our conclusions — and especially 
of our conclusions on obscure and disputed subjects — the argument 
would be unquestionably legitimate. And if it were given as a reason 
for complete scepticism, the conclusion, though exaggerated, would 
1 not be very surprising. But it is somewhat remarkable that our 
want of knowledge' on any subject, should be put forward as a reason 
for coming to a particular conclusion on that subjeot. Yet this is 
often done.. ..This line of argument has two weaknesses. The first ia 
that it will prove everything — ^including mutaally incompatible 
propositions — equally well,... But if oar intellects are so feeble that 
the absence of sufficient evidence in our minds is no objection to a. 
conclusion in the one case, then a similar absence can be no objection 
to a conclusion in the other.... Bor if our intellects are too feeble for 
their conclusions to be trusted, our distrust must apply equally to 
their conclusion on the relative weight of the evidence in the two 
cases. 

The other objection to the argument is that it implies that, if we 
cannot trust our conclusion that A is false, we have no alternative 
but to conclude that A is true. But there is a third alternative to 
.'being confident of the truth or confident of the falsity of A, It is to 
abstain from judging about A at all. And it is this which would 
seem to be the more reasonable alternative, supposing our intellects 
are as weak as they are asserted to be. ...But the argument from the 
feebleness of our intellects is often used as a reason why we should 
believe a state of things to exist which our intellects pronounce to be 
self -contradictory. . , . 

But there is another form of the appeal to faith which requires 
more serious consideration. We are invited to have faith, not in the 
•truth of a proposition, but in the goodness of a person.... Oun we not. 
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this particular argument, however, it may be specially 
-noticed that it requires us to be convinced, not only that we 
do not know the nature of God, but that we do not know 
the nature of a cause. The position we are discussing main- 

we are asked, trust God as we trust our friends ? lu the first place it 
must be remarked that this form of faith can only have a very limited, 
application in the establishment of dogma. It assumes, to begin with, 
that the dogma of the existence of a personal God has been, already 
-established. For the appeal to trust God as we trust men loses all 
plausibility if God is not a person. If the ultimata reality of the 
universe were an aggregate of atoms, or a chaos of sensations^ or a 
substance devoid of will, intellect, and purpose, it would be futile to 
trust it .. We do not put faith in all men, but only in some of them. 
Why is this ? I take it that our faith is an induction from experience... 
— an induction from the previously observed conduct of the man in 
• question, or of men in general. Can such an induction be legitimately 
made in the case of God, supposing his existence as a person to be 
already proved f Ido not think it can be. For consider how enor- 
mous is the scope of the conclusion, of the inference as compared with 
the scope of the observations on which it can ho based. What are the 
limits of our knowledge of what are, on this theory, God's acts ? We 
know a very few of those which have happened on one planet for a 
few thousand years, together with a few isolated facts about events 
beyond this planet. On the strength hf these we are invited to 
believe in a uniform law applying to all his actions for 
the whole universe. Wo know that the universe is much, 
large than our sphere of observation. It is perhaps even, 
infinitely larger. Siirely to conclude from so hbtle to so much would 
be ineffably rash.... This objection would, I think, be fatal even if 
every one of the divine actions which wo directly know was one 
which suggested a good purpose. But it is universally admitted that 
this is not the case, and that many of those facta of the universe 
which we directly know do not suggest a good design as their most 
•obvious explanation. ...It i.s clear that we cannot put faith in God 
without reference to our knowledge of his actions, although we canj 
in certain cases, do this with mau. We trust them from our expe- 
rience of other men. But if there is a God, he is probably not oue of 
■a class of Gods, and, if he were, we should know no more of them 
than of him. It is true that a personal God would be included wi h 
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tains that God is changeless and a cause. Our objections 
were directed to show that a (complete) cause could not be 
changeless. If this is to be doubted on the ground that the 
changelessnsss may be possible in some way which we do not 
understand, then what may be possible in this mysterious 
way is not merely a changeless God but a changeless cause. 
This means that a cause may be what our reason says it 
cannot be. 

Now, if we do not understand the nature of a causa 
sufficiently to trust what our reason says about it, the whole 
argument for a first cause breaks down. If we are to be so 
sceptical about causes, we shall have no right to believe that 
every event must have a cause, or that an endless regress of 
causes is impossible, since these conclusions rest on what 
our reason tells us about causes. And the argument for a 
first cause depends, as \vc have ah eady seen, on theexclusion. 
of the alternatives of an uncaused change, and'of an endless 
regress of causes. 

Thus the hypothesis of a first cause is useless for the 
purpose of extricating us from the difficulties, whatever they 
may be, involved in an ^ndless causal regress. ITwe are to 
avoid complete scepticism, it would be necessar)’' for philo- 
sophy to show, either that such an endless regress is not 
impossible, or else that some other alternative has been over- 
looked. This question, however, does not concern us here, 

men in the olaps of persous, )rafc the difference between God and man- 
■would be far too great to justify any inference from the conduct of 

the one to the condaiet of the other The conclubion I S'uibmit is 

that on matters of dogma we cannot dispense with proof, and we cau..' 
not prove anything by considering the people who believe it, or thfr 
disastrous consequences which ivould follow from its falsity We 
must prove out dogmas mote directly, if We are to continue to believe 
them. This ■will leave all questions of dogma more or less proble-' 
malic and many quite unanswered. And this is donbtless unplea- 
sant. Bqt unpleasant things are sometimes true." (Taken from Oh. II)i 
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since our discussion on Causality lias merely related to the 
asserted necessity of a first cause.* 

( Me. Taggart’s " Some Dogmas of Religion. ” ) 

* “I’ut how about pcrcoiitiom of God or of the universe ? And^ 
in the fir^t place, are there any such perceptions at all in onr 
present experience ? It has been asserted by various people that 
they have had such perceptions. I doubt, however, whether this is a 
aorrect account of what they have experienced. No doubt they have 
experienced somelhing, and, if our theory of the nature of spirit is 
correct, that experience must really bo perceptions. But when they 
say that they have perceived God, or the universe, they mean that 
they have had perceptions of them, as distinct from Judoments about 
-them, or imaginings of them. In the language we have adopted, they 
are speaking not, only of perceptions, but of perceptions which are 
apparent perceptions. 


In such cases. I am inclined to think, a judgment has been naiS- 
taken for a peroapti,on (For the sake of brevity, I speak of judgments 
dnd peroeptious, instead of perceptions appearing as judgments, and 
perceptions appearing as perceptions). It is not difficult to mistake 
tin immediate judgment that something exists for a perception of that 
thing. Nor is it difficult to make the mistake, even when the judg- 
ment is not immediate, but has been based on reasons, provided that 
the judgment is firmly held, and is one of sufficient interest to excite 
a strong emotion in the person who makes it. To the possibility of 
these mistakes, and, indeed, to the great difficulty of avoiding them, I 
heLieve that mOst people would boar witness who have any experionl;© 
di mystical states of mind, and who have the power and the resolution 
to analyse the states they experience. And it does not seem impro- 
bable that the cases in which people have supposed themselves to have 
perceptions of God, or of the universe, are oases in which a 
judgment has in this manner been mistaken for a perception,... 
Where there is a poroepLion at all, there is a perception of the object 
a^ in time, together with a judgment that the object is eternal, and 
t&ese two are confused together and mistaken for a perception of the 
object as eternal.” ( l^o. Taggart’s “The Nature of Existence’^ 
Yol. II ) 
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III 

Criticism of the Physico-theological Argument 

(a) As the cosmological argument was seen to rest on 
the ontological, so Kant shows that the physico-theological 
rests on both the cosmological and the ontological. Accord- 
ing to the physico-theological argument, the inference is- 
drawn from the beauty and order of the universe that they 
must have an adequate cause, This cause is supposed to be 
a Being who possesses all perfections. By analyzing the 
argument, however, we find that it amounts to this : tha 
beauty and order seen in nature are effects ; these effects 
have an adequate first cause which is perfect and uncondi- 
tioned (cosmological argument) ; and because I am obliged 
to concieve such a cause in order to explain phenomena,, 
therefore an object corresponding with this idga of a first 
cause also exists (ontological argument). As both the onto- 
logical and the cosmological proof have been found unsatis- 
factory, of course the physico-theological one, which rests on. 
them, is also invalid. 

(Stuckenberg’s I'he Life of Immanuel Kant. ") 

($) The Teleologic Proof seeks to attain certainty of the 
reality of God from the purposiveness in the world. In order 
'to be convincing, it would have strictly to fulfil several 
requirements with regard to which we have long ago 
seen that it can satisfy them only with various degrees of 
probability. It would first have to show that there is in. 
the world a purposive connection which cannot result 
from an undesigned co-operation of forces, but have 
been designed by some intelligence. But we have 
seen that even conscious design can effect the realization 
of its purpose only by means of instruments, from 
certain conjunctions of which that which is desired- 
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proceeds as a necessary result; and that* even the con- 
junction of instruments for this result is only possible 
when the conjoining design works also upon each of them 
with a blind force, which in accordance with general laws is 
able to move it in the way necessary to bring it into such 
conjunction with the rest. Hence though it may be in a . 
high degree improbable it yet remains possible that a course 
of Nature destitute of design may of itself have taken all 
the steps, which in order to realize a purpose must have 
been taken under the guidance of design; and therefore this 
first requirement cannot be fullilled. 


And we do not succeed better in fulfilling the second 
requirement — in showing that purposiveness does not occur 
merely here and there but that it pervades the whole world 
harmoniously and without exception, so that not merely do 
intelligent actions occur in it, but the whole is embraced 
in the unity of one supreme design. How little does our 
actual experience^suffice to show this ! How much seems to 
us wholly inexplicable, purposeless, even obstructive to ends 
of which we had assumed the existence I The few brilliant 
examples of- a harmony that we can ^at least partly recog- 
nise, which are presented principally by the animate crea* 
tion, may well confirm an already existent faith in God, in . 
the conviction that in that also which we do not yet under- 
stand the unity of the same wisdom may work purposely ; 
but empiric knowledge of the purpose in the world does not 
furnish the means necessary for enabling any one to 
attain indisputable faith who does not yet possess it. 
Taken alone it would much more easily produce the 
polytheistic intuition of a plurality of divine beings, each 
of which rules over a special department of Nature 
as its special genius, ^ and the varying governments 
of which agree so far as to attain a certain general 
compatibility, but not a harmony that is altogether without 
exceptions. 
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Not merely Lire detectivenesa of the scientific know- 
ledge which we have thiough experience but aho internal 
difficulties hinder the fulfilment of the tJiiid requirement — 
thatj namely, of showing that creative wisdom, in carrying 
out its designs never experiences opposition, and is never 
forced to produce that which is even only indifferent as 
regards its purposes; but only if this were so would wisdom 
be omnipotent. Not raercl}’', however, does observation 
show us much which at least our limited knowledge can 
understand only as an accidental and accessory effect of the 
struggle between a formative design and the independent 
and resisting nature of the material to be formed ; but, 
moreover, general reflection cannot get clear the notion of 
design without contrasting with it some material indepen- 
dent of it by elaborating which it attains realization; and 
thus all our consideration of purpose leads us only to the 
notion of a governor of the universe and not to that of a 
creator, which was what we sought. 

' Finally, how little men have succeeded in fulfilling the 
fourth requirement, and in proving^ the unconditional 
worth and sacredness of the designs which we plainly 
see pursued in the wcffld, is taught by a glance at the 
development of the doctrines which attempt this proof. For 
has not philosophy often pointed out to us as supreme and 
unconditionally sacred cosmic ends much in which living 
feeling can find no worth at all? Have not popular faith and 
dogmatic theology found cause in the ills of the world, and 
tke logical consistency v/ith which evil develops, to divide the 
domain of the world between God and the devil, taking 
comfort in the thought that even of this apparent discord 
there may be some explanation inaccessible to human 
reason ? But though that which is inaccessible to human 
reason may indeed be an object of feiith, it cannot furnish 
any proof that such faith is true ; and thus the Teleological 
Proof is destitute of all demostrative force, however great 
and unmistakable may be the efficacy with which it brings 
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together for the strengthening of faith all that is best in 
secular knowledge.* 


( Lotze’s “ Microcosraus " Vol. II. ) 

* “Concerning this argument, we may observe that, if the cos- 
mological proof be sound, the present proof is superfluous. If God's 
existence can be inferred from any finite existence, the particular 
nature of what exists is irrelevant, or is useful at most, for 'a subse- 
quent empirical proof that God is good. Moreover, with Leibniz’s 
conception of substance, there is much difficulty in the idea of creating 
a substance. Here ho falls into inconsistency with the ontological 
argument, to which I must now return. 

If existence can be of God’s essence — and it is necessary to the 
ontological proof that it should be so — then existence is a predicate 
of God. But if existence is a predicate of God, theu it is a prechcate. 
Hence, when we say anything exists, existence is a predicate of this 
existent. So far, Leibniz would admit the argument. But if existence 
be a predicate, ,then it is part of tbe nature of a substance, and a suh- 
stanoe, by being created acquires a now predicate. Hence the special 
position of existence, as a contingent and synthetic predicate, falls to 
the ground. If all substances always contain all tbeir predicates, then 
all substances always contain or do not contain tbe predicate existence, 
and God must be as powerless over this predicate as over any other. 
To add tbe predicate existence must b^, metaphysically impossible. 
Thus either creation is self-contradictory, or, if existence is not a 
predicate, the ontological argument is unsound. But the other 
arguments, as Kant pointed out, all depend upon this argument.... 

A few words seem needed as to God’s goodness. Most philo- 
sophers seem to suppose that, if they can establish God’s existence, his 
goodness necessarily follows ..“Whore there are no boundaries, that 
is to say, in God, < perfection is absolutely infinite” . But perfection 
understood in this sense, though it does appear to involve God’s 
infinite goodness, involves equally, except on a purely privative view 
of evil, his infinite badnees. To escape this, Leibniz, like most 
optimists, asserts that evil is a linutation. God, he says, is infinite, 
the Devil is limited....Sucl? a view is absurd For if evil be a mere 
limitation, all that exists is good in difierent degrees, and never evil 
in any degree at all. If any existent, such as pain, be pronounced 
evil, it follows that evil is a positive predicate, like good. Hence it 

39 
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(c) “ We know what sort of propositions have appeared 
to be self-evident to nearly everyone and have never been 
in any danger of being refuted. They are always proposi- 
tions which assert that one quality is necessarily accom- 
panied by a certain other quality ; they are never proposi- 
tions which assert that there exists an object which has such 
and such qualities. Now the proposition that God exists is 
of the latter kind, and not of the former, it is therefore most 
unlikely that it is really self-evident in the sense in which it 
is self-evident that 2 + 2 = 4 

Refutation of Inductile Argument 

These (inductive arguments) start with certain admitted 
facts about nature and man, and argue back to the existence 
of God as the hypothesis which best explains these facts. 
Of course, the conclusion of such arguments could never be 
more than highly probable Such arguments may be clas- 

sified according to their premisses, (a) They may start from 
certain facts about inorganic nature and living organisms, 
(b) They may start from the fact that nature contains minds 
which are capable of distinguishing good- and evil and of 
guiding their actions by ideals 

(a) The first set of facts forms the basis of the famous 
Design Argument I will content myself with the follow- 

ing remarks ; — 

mil be iaeluded in ai6fci,pliysical perfection. The doctrine of analytie 
judgments must have contributed to the view that evil is a mere 
negation. iPoi it is obvious that good and bad are incompatible 
predicates, and if both are positive, this is a synthetic judgment. 
Hence evil was regarded as the mere negation of good, though it 
would have been, equally logical to regard good as the mere negation 
of evil, "When once it is recognised that evil is a positive predicate, 
the whole privative theory of evil falls, and with it the connection of 
metaphysical and ethical perfection, as also the de£nition of God as 
having all positive predicates.” (B. Russell’s “A Oritical Exposition) 
of the Philosophy of Leibniz ”). 



(1) We must distinguisli between the adaptation of in- 

organic nature to life in general, and the peculiarities of or- 
ganisms as such. It is certain that the condition of in- 

organic nature on the earth is, and has long been, extremely 
well adapted to the existence and growth of living organisms. 
So far as we know, the conditions under which organisms 
can exist are very peculiar, so that it is antecedently impro- 
bable that they should be fulfilled. Hence it is argued that 
they must have been deliberately brought about by a mind 
which wanted organisms to exist and to flourish. This, 1 
think, is a fallacious argument. It seems certain that the 
fulfilment of these conditions is really very local and tem- 
porary. They are probably not fulfilled now in the greater 
part of the universe ; they certainly were not fulfilled for- 
merly on the earth, and they almost certainly will cease to 
be fulfilled there in the distant future. Now it is not ante- 
cedently improbable that even ver)’- peculiar conditions shall 
be fulfilled for comparatively short time in a small region 
of a universe which is indefinitely extended in both space 
and time 

(2) Two assumptions which are coramonl5^ made : — 
The first islhat organism originated, from inorganic matter. 
The second is that an organism really is nothing but a com- 
plicated machine i. e. that its characteristic behaviour is 
wholly due to the peculiar arrangement of its parts, and is 
not due to entirely new properties of matter which first ap- 
pear at the organic level. If we reject either of these 
assumptions the argument loses much of its force. If there 
have always been organisms of some kind, and no organism 
has ever originated from inorganic matter, there is no need 
to postulate a designing mind even though organisms be 
nothing but machines. And if organisms be not merely 
machines, there is no need to postulate a designing mind 
even though organisms did originate out of inorganic matter. 
Now, I do not see the least reason to beliere that the charac- 
teristic behaviour of organisms can be wholly explained by 
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the peculiar arrangement of their parts and the laws and 
properties of inorganic matter. Hence the argument for the 
existence of a designing mind from the peculiarities of orga- 
nisms does not convince me, though I think it ought to have 
great weight with a purely mechanistic biologist. 

(3) Even if we accept the argument it will not prove 
the existence of God, in the theological sense. In the first 
place, it would prove only that a designing mind had existed 
in the past, not that it does exist now. It is quite compa- 
tible with this argument that God should have died long ago, 
or that he should have turned his attention to other parts of 
the universe. Again, so far from proving the existence of a 
being on whom the rest of the universe is existentially de- 
pendent, it negatives this supposition. It proves the exis- 
tence of a super-human workman faced with material whose 
properties he has to recognise and make use of, and not of a 
Creative being. Thirdly, there is nothing in the facts to 
■suggest that there is only one such being. And lastly, there 
is nothing to suggest that he is morally perfect. We must 
grant him superhuman skill and power, but the actual state 
of the world forces us to limit either his power or his good- 
ness or his wisdom, or cll three. So, at the very best, the 
argument would prove only that at some time in the remote 
past there had been one or more Gods in the popular sense 
of the word. 

(b) I will now consider the argument for the existence 
of God from the existence of minds like ours which can look 
before and after, make judgments of good and evil, and 
guide their conduct by them. It may be admitted that we 
cannot conceive of any natural process by which minds could 
have arisen spontaneously from mere matter. So it has 
been suggested that we must postulate the existence of God 
to account for the facts. But, in the first place, there is no 
reason to accept the alleged facts; and secondly, the hypo- 
thesis of a God would provide no explanation of them. 
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(1) It is quite possible that there have alwa 5 's been minds, 
and that no mind has ever originated from anything but 
another mind by a natural process. In that case the hypo- 
thesis of God is needless for the present purpose. (2) If we 
make the hypothesis we have explained absolutely nothing. 
We are still obliged to suppose that there have always been 
minds, though not always non-divine minds. And the 
production of non-divine minds from mere matter remains 
just as unintelligible whether we say that it happens spon- 
taneously or that it is miraculously accomplished by God. 

The fact is that the argument from Design and the 
argument which I have just been discussing illustrate an 
important general principle. If you start wnth a sufficiently 
narrow and inadequate view of nature you will have to 
postulate a God to get you out of the difficulties in which it 
lands you. E. g. if you insist that living organisms are mere 
machines, you have to postulate God to construct them out 
of unorganised matter. And if you insist that nature 
is fundamentally material and that mind is a kind of 
after-thought, you have to postulate God to account for the 
origin of mind, though, as I have pointed out, the hypothesis 
does not here really help you. But why should you start with 
these narrow and inadequate views®of nature ? They have 
no trace of self-evidence and they conflict with the obser- 
vable facts in every direction. And, unless you make this 
mistake at the outset, I do not think you will be able to find 
any inductive proof of the existence of God. 

To conclude, whether there be in fact a personal God or 
not, it seems to me that we have no good reason to believe 
in the existence of such a being. I think that there are such 
grave difficulties in the notion of a God in the theological 
sense that there are strong reasons against believing that 
such a being exists. 

( C. D. Broad’s “The Validity of belief in a personal 
God” — Hibbert Journal, 1925.) 



CHAPTER III. 


The Theory of God as the Efficient Case and Frakriti 
as the Material Cause Examined. 

INTRODUCTION. 

In the preceding chapter we have discussed the theories 
'that God is the efficient cause of the world, while its mate- 
rial cause consists of innumerable material atoms. There 
is another class of schools of thought which agree with 
them in holding that God is the efficient cause of the universe, 
but do not accept atoms as material cause. They hold that 
there is one Primordial Energy called by them ‘PrakritP 
which evolves itself into this world of diversitieSj but this 
Prakriii and all its modifications are moved and regulated 
by God. The doctrine of Prahriti, however, is associated 
with one very important school of Indian philosophy which 
has attempted at an explanation of the origin a^id sustena- 
nce of the world-system in terras of the spontaneous 
evolution of Prakriii in the presence of innumerable 
Purusas or Souls and does not feel the necessity of recog- 
nising any God as the prime Mover or Regulator. We 
shall here first of all expound and examine this doctrine of 
Prakriii as the material cause of the world and then we 
shall discuss the theories which add to this doctrine 
the conception of God as the efficient cause. According to 
jthese Schools Prakriii has a real existence apai't from the 
jexistence of God, but God has the inherent power to exercise 
•■control over it. In the next chapter we shall see that there 
are schools which recognise Prakfritt as the material cause, 
but regard it not as a separate reality, but as the Power or 
"Energy of God, so that God Himself being identified with 
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JPrahriti comes to be conceived as the efficient as well as the 
material cause of the universe. 

It is to be noted that all these schools of thought agree 
in the conclusion that Frahriti is the material cause of the 
world and they all base this conclusion on the theory of 
pre-exisient efeci. 

We now proceed to the discussion of the nature and 
logical validity of the theory of pre-existent effect and the 
doctrine of the material causality of Frah'iti based upon it. 

THE EXilMINA^lON OF THE THEORY OF 
PRE-EXISTEHT EFFECT. 

■ (a) The difference between causal state and effected 

state of the effect, inexplicable in this theory. 

According to this theory the effect exists in a subtle 
unmanifested state in the nature of its material cause and 
its production consists in its transformation into the mani- 
fested state from it. It is not a case of the coming-into- 
existence of anything previously non-existent, but the ap- 
pearance in the manifested form^ of what already exists. 
(Pages 45-46, see also analytical content.) 

Now, it cannot be said that effects remain in a subtle 
form prior to their production, because the subtlety of the 
effect caU be explained only on the assumption that the 
effect-substance was less in quantity when it was in a causal 
state than when it is in the state of an effect. Without 
admitting that the effect was less in quantity when in a 
causal state, its absence at that state in its gross form can 
never be explained. Such an admission would lead to tile 
recognition of an intririsic difference of nature between tli& 
cause and the effect in as much as the quantity of the two 
‘differs. For example, on account of the difference of quan-^’ 
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tity, the gross pot produeerl from the pot having less- 
quantity in the earth will be another substance. Hence 
the gross form will be non-existent in the causal state of 
the effect. So it is futile to imagine a subtle, causal form 
of the effect. It is remarked by the advocate that the 
causal state and the effected state of the effect are but 
different states of the same substratum, namely the self^ 
same effect; this being the case, it cannot be held that 
the substance in its causal state is different from that in the 
effected state. But this is not tenable. If the gross state 
is not existent before, the production of the non-existent 
will have to be conceded; so the recognition of the self- 
same substratum pointed out by the advocate, is of no 
value. Moreover, your admission is wrong also because of 
the fact that it involves the fallacious doctrine of the pro- 
duction of the non-existent in as much as you have to hold 
that the gross state was non-existent before and has now 
been produced. If you are led to observe that the same 
state was existent before, then there would be no difference 
between the alleged causal state of the effect and its effected, 
state, which constitutes its present existence. 

' r 

(b) ¥eiling of the effect before its manifestatioBr 
and the removal of the veil inexplicable. 

Moreover, according to the advocate, before their pro- 
duction, effects exist in their cause in an unmanifested> 
state. For example, the pot before its production remains 
numanlfested in the lamp of clay. When the veil (ansnyr). 
of the effect is removed, it becomes manifested. But this* 
argument is not convincing. According to this theory, the 
effect remains before its production in the form of the cause, 
hut there is a veil on account of Which this nature of the- 
effect is not manifested. Now, what can this be ? Is it the-, 
"cause itself or something else present in the cause ? If thej 
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fonner, tten the production o£ the effect would imply 
the destruction of the cause. For instance, the nature of the 
pot would be manifested when its cause, viz., the earth, dis-^ 
appears. But this is not admitted, because the earthen pot 
cannot exist in the absence of the earth- Again, if someth- 
ing else present in the cause be regarded as the veil, what 
can that something be ? Is it the particular form in which 
the cause exists before the manifestation of the form of the 
effect ? Then, as the particular form is not the cause itself, 
it is to be regarded as a particular effect of the same cause. 
For example, the form of the lump of earth is the veil of 
the form of the pot- In that case, one effect of the cause 
is the veil of another effect of the same cause. If what you 
say is right, then when earth is reduced to the state of the 
lump, that krmp also might become veiled by the pot which 
even at that time is supposed to exist in some form ; so we 
should not pk'ceive that lump even. Thus, the lump of 
earth, the one effect of earth, will be the veil of its- 
another effect, n'kmely the pot, and the pot will be the veil 
of the lump. That the pot can be the veil of the lump is 
corroborated by our experience that when earth is in the 
state of the pot, the lump is not perceived. Now in order 
to meet this obiection you have to admit some peculiarity 
in the prior unmanifested state of the effect as distinct from 
its nature in the manifested state. That is, you have to 
say that the pot in its manifested state becomes the veil 
of the lump, but at the time when there is the lump, the pot 
remains in a state, in which it does not veil the lump. 
Therefore you have to admit that the effect as manifested,, 
being distinct from the effect as unmanifested, is non-existent 
prior to its appearing in the manifested form, and conse- 
quently you have to "embrace the theory of the non- 
existence of the effect before production. Thus, the theory 

of the production of the pre-existent effect breaks down. 

A n 
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Moreover, it Is held by the advocates of the theory 
'that the veil which obstructed the manifestation of the al^ 
ready existent effect is destroyed by the agent, and this 
destruction of the veil is followed by the manifestation of 
the effect. Now, to be consistent with their own theory of 
the pre-existence of the effect, they have to admit that the 
destruction of the veil being an effect was also already 
there. Accordingly they have to suppose the existence of 
another veil to account for the non-manifestation this 
destruction, arid so on. Further, the destruction being 
already there to be manifested, there is no necessity for 
supposing an agent or efficient cause for bringing about 
this destruction. So the operation of the potter to produce 
the pot would be valueless. IE, on the other hand, that 
destruction is taken as previously non-existent, then they 
■will have to recognise the production of the non-ex'istent. 
And if there is production of the non- existent, the same 
may hold good in the case of the pot and all other effects. 
Thus it is proved that the theory of the pre-existence Of the 
effect is not logically established. 

(o) Functions to create or manifest ok unveil ait 
effect fruitless. 

Moreover, according to the doctrine of the pre- 
■existence of the effect, the property of being an effect 
does not mean production, but only the manifesta- 
tion of the pre-existent. The operation of the 

agent or the efficient cause is meant for the manifestation 
of the already existent effect, and not for the production of 
tile non-existent. But the defect of the theory consists in 
its failure to explain any necessity 'Whatsoever for recog*' 
nising such an efficient cause. Thisi we arte showing itt 
^Ae tails. 



I£ -tbiB effect lies in lot9 in its cause, then there wiB* 
occur the non-production o£ the effect. It cannot be sUid 
that the existent alone is prodneed, because then there '-will 
be incessant production; and the operation of the agent v^ill 
also be in rain, because that which is to be accomplished by 
the action of the agent has already existence. 

The discharge of the function of an agent may be'fruit- 
£ul in these three ways : namely, it will create an effect or 
it will manifest an effect or it will remove the veil over an 
effect. 

The first alternative is not reasonable because when the 
effect is existent, the working of the agent will not be neces- 
sary for its creation. If to justify the agent’s creative 
operation, the effect be taken as non-existent, then there 
will be the contradiction of the theory of the previous exis- 
tence o£ the effect. 

With regard to the second alternative it may be asked, 
whether that manifestation is existent or non-existent. I£ 
it is non-existent, then its prior existence is not established. 
If the production of non-existent inanifestation is allowed, 
your own theory will be refuted. If the manifestation is 
non-existent, then it will have to be admitted that which 
Was non-existent before its production becomes existent 
through origin, and there is no reason why the same con- 
cession is not to be made in the case o£ all other effects. 
Under this condition there will be no force in your otvn 
theory. I£ that manifestation is existent, then for its 
abiding in a subtle form, the manifestation of that mani- 
festation will have to be admitted and in the same way the 
second manifestation would require a third and the third a 
fourth and so on with tfie result that the fallacy of infinite 
regression will be unavoidable. If manifestation has 
existence like the effect, then the non-matiifestation of the 
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e£Eect will be contradicted. 1£ the manifestation is existent 
before the operation of the agent, then because nothing 
further is gained, the function of the agent is to no purpose. 
If from the beginning the effect is there, there is no neces- 
sity for the operation of the agent. If even before the 
operation of the agent there are both the effect and its 
manifestation in the material cause, to what end then is the 
operation of the efficient cause ? If it is stated that the 
operation of the agent is required for the manifestation of 
manifestation, then there will again be the fault of an 
infinite regression. Because according to this theory, 
manifestation cannot be non-existent, every manifestation 
will have to be assumed as existent ; so every manifestation 
will have manifestation and thus there will be an endless 
series of manifestations. 

Moreover, is the manifestation to be taken' as the same 
as the effect manifested or of a different kind ? In the first 
alternative, it will be non-existent or existent. In both cases? 
the faults have been shown. In the second. alternative it will 
be related to the effect or non-related to it- IE there is no- 
relation between the two^ there will not be the manifestation 
of the effect in as much as the manifestation does not be- 
long to the effect. If there is any relation between the two?- 
then the question whether the manifestation is existent or 
non-existent before production of the effect arises. The 
objections raised against the theories of the previous- 
existence and that of the previous non-existence of the 
effect will apply with equal force in the case of the 
manifestation either as existent or non-existent. If the 
relation exists between manifestation ' and the effect before 
its production, it would imply that even before pro**- 
duction the effect is already manifested, then, either 
^ there will not be occasional non-manifestation or non'i 
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tnanifestation will never cease to be. As manifestation is 
already in the effect, non-manifestation can never be there. 
On the other hand if even at the time of manifestation, 
there be non-manifestation, then because both remain 
together, manifestation will never expel non-manifestation, 
so there will ever be non- manifestation. 

Advocate — Before production of the effect, mani- 
festation also is non-manifested. This non- manifested 
manifestation remains with the non-manifestation of the 
effect, but manifested manifestation does not remain with it- 
Though the non-manifested manifestation does not elimi- 
nate non-manifestation of the effect, yet by being mani- 
fested it can eliminate non-manifestation. 

Critic — This cannot be maintained. In this case it is 
to be assumed that the manifestation of manifestation, 
after being non-ecjistent at first, comes into being. In that 
•case the theory of the non-existence of the effect before 
production arises. Otherwise the non-manifested mani- 
festation also will 'be supposed to have a manifested and a 
non-manifested state of existence,^ and so on ad infinitum. 
Every manifestation and every non- manifestation will re- 
quire one manifested and one non-manifested state. Thus 
it would involve the fallacy of Infinite Regression. If this 
fallacy is to be avoided, then the non-manifested is to be 
supposed as always existent or always non-existent. If non- 
manifestation is always existent, there cannot be its elimina- 
tion, and if it is always non-existent, it will be eternally 
banished and there cannot be any question of its removal. 

Thus, you cannot say that causal agency is necessary 
for the manifestation of the effect. 

If the third alternative is held, in other words, if it is 
maintained that the working of an agent is efficacious for 
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the rernaval of the veil of the effect, then also the action of 
of the agent becomes valueless. If that veil is existent, 
then it will not be cast out. As the production of the non- 
existent is impossible, so the destruction of the existent is 
also impossible. If that veil is non-existent, then it will 
be eternally dispensed with, so there cannot be its destru- 
ction. Hence, the operation of the agent is futile. 

(d) Conolading Remarks. 

Besides, according to the theory of the •gre-esaisUme of 
the effect, there is no annihilation of the existent, nor is 
there any creation of the non-existent. Accordingly, there 
cannot be the production of anything new or the destruc- 
tion of what exists. Hence the facts of production and 
destruction are inconsistent with their theory. If it is held 
that something particular is produced, then something 
which was not in existence before has to be supposed to be 
produced, and if anything is regarded as destroyed, some- 
thing which existed has to be considered as'^becoming non- 
existent. Both these conclusions being unacceptable ta 
them, they will have to lQ,ok upon the world as without any 
production and destruction and without any relation of 
cause and effect. 

Hence the theory of the pre-existence of effect cannot offer 
any rational interpretation of the actual facts of our ex- 
perience, and cannot supply logical definition of the pro- 
perty of being an effect. 

RBLATIOR BETWEEN CAUSE AND EFFECT 
EXAljaiNED. 

Among the upholders of the doctrine of pre-existent 
^ect some lay stress on non-differen.ce of the cause and the 
effecf, while others lay equal emphasis on both difference as 
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well as uotiTdiffiereBce. We are going to examine how far 
these views .are reasonable. Here we propose to discuss 
first the theory of non-difference of the cause and the effect 
and then we shall proceed to the discussion of the doctrine 
of difference-uon-difference of the cause and the effect. 

(a) The inconsietenoiea in the theory of non- difference 

pointed out. 

Now about non-difference. The effect and the cause 
have each of them its owu distinct nature, so they cannot 
be non-different from each other. The cause remains ac- 
complished already, but the effect is yet to come into being. 
The same thing cannot simultaneously possess two natures 
— one already accomplished, and the other yet to come. So 
the cause cannot be identical with the effect. The cause- 
effect-relation, implies that there must be some specific 
feature in the effect distinguishing it from the 

cause, and vice versa. If this is not recognised, then there 
will not be any definite order of things, such as “ this is the 
effect ” and “ that fs the cause In case, there is entire 
non-differerfce between the cause an^J the effect, the thing 
will itself be its own cause. In that case the presence of 
the cause would mean the presence of the effect as well, 
and there would be no force in saying that the effect re- 
mains unmanifested in the cause and afterwards becomes 
manifested as the effect. That is to say, in case of absolute 
non-difference between cause and effect, there should be no 
difference between the manifested and the unmanifested con- 
ditions of the effect, and hence there should be no produc- 
tion or destruction of effect. Accordingly the effect being 
always present on account of the presence of the cause, the 
interference on the part of an agent to produce it would 
be purposeless. It cannot be said that there will be effort 
of the agent, for the manifestation of the effect, because 
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manifestation also is of the same nature with the cause, so 
its existence is obviously there. The cause and the effect 
being identical, the manifestation of the cause must imply 
the manifestation of the effect. If there is no manifestation 
of the effect in the cause, to speak of the existence of the 
effect in the cause would be meaningless. The effect being 
absent, there would be no significance in saying that the 
effect is of the nature of the cause, because it can never be 
that the very same thing is and is not. Besides, if the 
effect and the cause are one and the same, there should not 
be any interval of time between the production of the 
effect and its cause. If a passage of time is not admitted 
for the production of the effect, then the cause-effect-rela- 
tion cannot be explained. The “existent” particularised 
by prior time is the cause, and the “ existent ” 
particularised by subsequent time is the effect. A thing 
cannot bear such a relation to itself. Absolute identity 
can be no relation. A relation requires more than one 
term. Hence it is not proper to acknowledge cause-effect- 
relation as a case of absolute identity. In case of absolute 
identity, there cannot be the possibility of infer»nce etc- of 
the cause through its effect. If the effect is the same as the 
cause, then the effect will not be the effect at all. The 
doctrine of the absolute non-difference of the cause and the 
effect leaves no room for the distinction between the 
material cause and its transformations. Thus we find that 
if the relation between cause and effect be regarded as a 
relation of absolute non-difference, the very conceptions of 
cause and effect disappear. 

(b) The three interpretations of the doctrine of 
Bifference-non-difFerence anji their refutation. 

How let ns discuss the theory of difference-non-dif*' 
ference between cause and effect. 
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This doctrine of difference-non-differende is interpreted 
in slightly different ways by the adherents of the doctrine. 
Now we proceed to state the different interpretations of 
this doctrine and then refute them in their order. 

I. Some think that the differencs (negation of non- 
difference) of the cause and the effect is their essence 

and the non-difference of them is their relation oi 
identity. 

II. Others hold that difference of the cause and the 
effect is their essential quality and that their non-difference 
is the negation of the said difference. 

in. Others acknowledge that both difference and non- 
difference are the essential qualities of the cause and the effect 
and are equally positive in character like colour and taste. 

Now let.us examine these views t— * 

I. According to the first view, the essence of the 
cause consists indts difference from the effect, but this 
difference is qualified by the attribute of identity with or 
non-difference from the effect j similarly the essence of 
the effect lies in its difference frC^m the cause, but this 
difference is qualified by the attribute of identity with or 
non-difference from the cause ; e. g. the earth as cause in 
relation to the pot consists essentially in its difference from 
the pot, this difference being qualified by the attribute of 
non-difference from the pot. Similarly, the pot as effect 
coinslsts essentially in its difference from the earth as quali- 
fied by the attribute of non-difference from it. 

Now the question is : Is the attribute of non-difference 
different from the cause and the effect, or non-different 
from them or different-non-different from them ? If it is 
admitted that this attribute of non-difference is different 
from the cause and the effect, then it is necessary to bring, 

41 
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in some other relation to connect this non-difference with 
the cause and the effect, and that relation also will be 
separate from that non-difference, because the characteristic 
property of relation is that it is different from the two 
terms it relates and supported on those related terms. 

Advocate . — Because non-difference is of the nature of 
a relation, another relation to relate it with its relata is not 
required. 

* 

Critic . — Your assertion is illogical. We can infer that 
the said relation of non-difference requires another relation 
which is separate from it in order to relate it to its own 
substratum, because it is a relation or an attribute like 
conjunction ; and in the case of conjunction you also admit 
the necessity of another relation to relate it to the terms 
conjoined. Accordingly you are logically bound to admit 
that the relation of identity also can become related to its 
own substratum only through a relation distinct from it, 
because the relation of identity also has been here taken as 
absolutely different from its own substratum. Moreover, 
if non-difference is taken as absolutely different from, the 
■cause and the effect, then it will not at all be related to 
them, because, according to your own admission, no rela- 
tion can be wholly distinct from the relata. You admit 
that conjunction is not wholly different from terms con- 
joined and you do not admit the validity of the relation of 
inherence which is taken by its adherents as wholly different 
from the terms it relates. 

Hence it is proved that non-difference of the cause and 
the effect can not be taken as absolutely different from them. 

If non-difference is reckoned as non-different from the 
cause and the effect, then the question is '.—whether this 
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non-difEerence is of the nature of perfect oneness or essen- 
tial identity with sonae element of difference ? If the 
second is the case, then because of its difference from the 
related terms, it will require another relatioia for its rela- 
tion to the canse and the effect, and that relation will also 
require another relation and so on. In this way there will 
be an infinite regression and owing to this regression, the 
non-difference of the cause and the effect will not be esta- 
blished anywhere. And if the first alternative, namely 
perfect oneness of them, is accepted, then that non-difference 
which is accepted by you as an attribute of the cause and 
the effect will cease to be an attribute of them in as much 
as in that case it will be reduced to the nature of the cause 
and the effect. 

In order to avoid the faults involved in these two 
alternatives, if it is asserted that the said non- difference is 
both different as well as non-different from the cause and 
the effect, then also there will be faults. If the non-dif- 
ference of the cause and the effect is taken as different-non- 
different frwm them, then let us find out the implication of 
non-difference which is a factor of Sifference-non-diffierence. 
If non-difference means identity and if that identity is both 
diffierent-non-different, then the non-difference which is a 
factor of the second difference-non-difference will itself be 
different-non-different, because the alternative of difference 
and ,that of non-difference have already been refuted. 
Hence there will be infinite regression. Thus it is esta- 
blished that the first view, namely that non-difference is an 
attribute different from the cause and the effect, is not 
reasonable. 

How, if the essence of the cause and the effect lies in 
their difference from the effect and the cause respectively, 
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the difference ie virtually conceived as a substantive. In 
that case difference would not be predicated of subatantivesj 
in such ways as this substance is different from that sub- 
stance, earth is different from the pot etc. Besides, had 
difference been a substantive, its perception would not have 
been dependent on the knowledge of its counter entity. 
Further, if difference had been the very nature of a thing,, 
the perception of a thing would always amount to the per- 
ception of its difference from other things, and there would 
not remain possibility of a rope being perceived as a snake 
or an oyster being perceived as a silver. Again, when we 
8^ a group of trees from a distance, we actually see the 
trees, but on account of our not seeing their difference from 
one another, we perceive them as one cluster. If difference 
had been the very nature of the trees, their perception 
' would of coui’se involve the perception of the difference, 
and there would be no occasion for the misapprehension. If 
cai the other hand, the substratum is taken as of the nature 
d mere difference, then the perception of *the substantive 
would be dependent on the perception of -the counterentity. 
In such a case, the knowledge of one substantive would 
be dependent on the other substantive which is its counter- 
eatity and the knowledge of that counterentity will be* 
dependent on another substantive, and thus due to infinite 
regression, not even a single thing would be established. 

Thus we fi.nd that if difference is interpreted as con- 
stituting the essential nature of the cause and the effect, with 
non-difference qualifying it as an attribute, we fail to form 
araticmal conception of the relation between cause and 
effect. 

n. How we proceed to the consideration of the second 
view* Ascording to this view, the difference between the 
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•‘Ckuse and the effect is not regarded as constitiitiug the' 
essential nature o£ the cause and the effect, but the essential 
quality (wh) of both of them; while non-difference is regarded 
as the negation of difference. 

Let us first try to understand this position more cleat"- 
ly. It is held that non-difference is the negation of 
difference, but still it is present along with difference. K 
.the one. implies the absolute denial of the other, then it is 
•evident that the presence of the one must amount to the 
absence of the other, and hence the affirmation of both 
difference and non-difference with regard to the same en- 
tity is absurd, If it is said that the said difference and non- 
difference remain not in the same entity, but in different 
substrata, then the same effect will not be different as well 
.as non-differ,ent from the same cause. Consequently, the 
only interpretation that this doctrine of the co-presence of 
difference and it;8 negation in the same cause and the same 
effect admits of, is that the non-difference does not mean 
the absolute negation of difference, but only a partial nega- 
tion of it. That is to say, the l&egation does not mean 
denial, hat, only limitation. Accordingly non-diffez’ence instead 
of being interpreted as the negation of difference should be 
'construed as the limitation or qualification or partlculaifi- 
'Sation of difference. Now, if negation, spoken of by the 
advocates of the view, be regarded as a negative concept, 
it cannot obviously admit of variation of degrees and 
cannot be divided into partial negation and wholesale nega- 
tion. Negation, as such, must imply complete denial, and 
m this sense it cannot be a mere qualification or limitation 
,of its counterentity. To accept non-difference as a quali- 
fication of difference must therefore lead to the interpreta- 
tion of non-difference as a positive quality. But this is 
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tte third alternative, to be discussed hereafter. Hence the 
second alternative cannot be literally accepted 'without 
violating the law of contra dictian. 

HI. Now about the third view, according to which 
difference and non- difference are hoth aiiributes of the cause 
and the effect and are positive in character like colour and 
taste. In order to test the validity of this conception, we 
are considering two main factors involved in it. First, 
difference and non-difference being conceived as the positive 
attributes of the cause and the effect, they must be related 
to both of them. Hence we have to consider what can be 
the nature of the relation between them and whether any 
logical relation can be established. Secondly, difference and 
non-difference being both of them at the same time the posi- 
tive attributes of the cause and the effect, it is. necessary to 
consider if it is possible to interpret these attributes in any 
such way that they may not contradict eacl^ other. 

Let us first consider the first pointi How are these 
attributes of difference and non-difference related to their 
substratum ? If there be no relation, then they cannot be 
regarded as the attributes of the cause and the effect. Now, 
. what kind of relation is there between them ? Is it con- 
junction or inherence or identity ? According to you, 
there cannot be the relation of conjunction between the at- 
tributes of difference and non-difference and their substra- 
tum, because you admit that qualities and actions are 
different-non-diffierent from their substratum and yet you 
do not admit that there is a relation of conjunction between 
them and their substratum. Morepver, difference and non* 
difference being conceived as attributes, and not as subs* 
’tances, there cannot possibly be the relation of conjunction 
between them and the cause and the effect, because conjunc- 
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tion always holds good between substances. You cannot 
uphold that there is the relation of inherence between them, 
because inherence being conceived as a distinct relation^ 
which inseparably unites two essentially distinct entities, 
you do not and cannot recognise any such relation consis- 
tently with your theory of difference-non-difference. If you 
accept that there is the relation of identity (non-diUerence) 
in the present case, then because the non-difference between 
difference as well as non-difference on the one hand and the 
cause and the effect on the other is admitted, your own 
theory breaks down. In other words, the view that 
difference and non-difference are attributes of the cause and 
the effect like colour and taste becomes abandoned. 

Advocate — Though we cannot logically define the re- 
lation in the present case, nevertheless the existence of some 
relation must be recognised, because we actually experience- 
the points of difference and non-difference in the cause 
and the effect ; *so on the strength of actual experience 
they are recognised as attributes of the cause and t^e 
effect. 

Critic . — This is not correct. The conception that differ- 
ence and non-difference are positive attributes pertaining 
to the nature of the cause and the effect is not really a 
matter of direct experience, but it is a matter of the inter- 
pretation of experience. In fact, though the actual ex- 
perience of the earthen pot, the cotton cloth, the gold 
ornament, etc , is the same to all men, the relation between 
the cause and the effect has been variously interpreted by 
various schools of thought. Hence there can be no force 
in saying that the difference and the non-difference must 
be accepted as positive attributes of the cause and the effect 
on the basis of direct experience. Further, direct experience 
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cannot always be regarded as representing the true nature 
o! a relation, because in that case there would be no room 
for illusion or error in perception.** 

From the foregoing discnssion it is apparent that if 
difference and, non-difference, which are the two factors of 
the difference-non-difference relation between cause and 
effect, he conceived as two positive attributes of the cause 
and the effect, we can by no logical means determine the 
nature of the relation of these attributes with the cause and 
the effect. If the relation of the attributes of difference 
and non-difference with the cause and the effect be not 

It is of course agreed that if the eonclusion of any inferenue 
contradicts real facta, then that conclusion cannot be accepted. But it 

may be asked Does every sense-perception acquaint us with the real 

natnra of the fact P Does our sense-perception of the sun give us true 
knowledge of the real magnitude of the sun ? Do we not on some 
occasions see two moons in the sky or water in the desert or snake in 
the place of the rope ? Do we not see the sun nud tho fixed stars 
moving f Hence any and every fact of osperienos cannot be regarded 
as representing the true nature of things. One 'sense-perception may 
be contradicted by another, and both cannot be accepted as- giving true 
knowledge. Hence it is perception tested and verified that alone can 
be regarded ns a source of valid knowledge. Sometimes a valid in- 
lotenoe also becomes stronger than perception and proves the latter 
to be false. Tie enormous magnitude and the relative fixity of the 
Sun and. the stars, the diurnal rotation and the annual revolution of 
tha Earth, etc., are all matters of inference, but they are accepted in 
contradiction to the testimony of perception, 

Thug the validity of perception also requires to be tested end 
these tests must consist in, the application of the logical principles-— 
the principles and rules of the consistency of thought and harmoni- 
sation of knowlege, If it is found that any particular experience 
violates the fundamental principles of reason, if from any experience 
we form a conceptiott wHch is found on analysis to be inconsistent 
ndth itself or with other proved facts, that experience will be regarded 
as illusory. 
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■>establighed, how cau we conceive that the cause and the 
-effect are related to each other by means of the attributes o£ 
-difference and non-difference ? 

(c) The various ways of establishing the Dif- 
ference-Won-Difference-relation futile. 

Now, we proceed to the consideration of the other 
important point in this conception. Let us suppose that 
the attributes of difference and non-difference are somehow 
related to the cause and the effect and bring about the rela- 
tion between the two- The next question would be, how 
can we interpret the notions of difference and non-difference 
so that they may be consistently supposed to exist together 
in the cause as well as in the effect ? If the attribute of 
difference and the attribute of non- difference be regarded 
either as contradictory or as contrary terms, they cannot 
at the same time be affirmed of the same substance, whether 
this substance he the cause or the effect. It is the very 
'nature of two contrary terms as well as of two contradic- 
tory terms, that the affirmation of one implies the denial 
of the other. 

Hence difference and non-difference are to be conceived 
•as two distinct attributes so that the affirmation of one may 
not imply the denial of the other. 

If such a conception were possible, then the cause and 
the effect would be regarded as absolutely different from 
•each other and at the same time absolutely , uon-diffierent 
from each other, and the absolute difference between the 
two should not be in the least affected by the absolute non- 
difference between them. In that case all the logical ab- 
surdities arising out of regarding the cause and the effect 
-as absolutely different should manifest themselves along 
42 
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■with the absurdities o£ regarding them as absolutely non- 
difEerent. The only conclusion that would follow from 
both the sides of the auppositiouj is that there would be no 
cause-efiect-relation between the alleged cause and its alleg- 
ed efEect. In the case of absolute difference, anything may be 
regarded as the cause of any other distinct independent 
entity ; in the case of absolute non-difference everything 
would be regarded as its own cause. Apart from the im- 
possibility of the supposition and the absurdity of its con- 
clusion, it is not what the exponents of the difference-non- 
difference-r elation hold. 

What the exponents of this theory would like to main- 
tain is that the relation between the cause and the effect 
is neither that of absolute difference nor that of absolute 
non-difference, nor that of a combination of absolute dif- 
ference and absolute non-difference, but it is a difference- 
non-difference relation. But in this case also, our question 
is the same, viz. what is the true significance of this dif- 
ference-non-dlffierence ? Has it any relation to difference- 
and non-difference ? If |ihis difference-non-diffeFenee does- 
not mean the presence of difference as well as non-dif- 
ference, but it means a distinct kind of attribute, then it 
may be present either with absolute difference or with, 
absolute non-difference, for it cannot then contradict both 
of them. In that case it may be said that the cause and 
the effect are either both absolutely different and different- 
non-different or both absolutely non-different and different- 
non- different. In each of the alternatives the logical ab- 
surdities of conceiving the cause and the effect as absolutely 
different or as absolutely non-different would arise. Hence 
if any conception of the relation of (Tifference -non- differ ence 
is to be formed, it must be in terms of difference and 
non-difference. But we have found that there is no 
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flense in whicli difference and non-difference can be related! 
to the same substance without contradicting each other. 

The only other alternative that can be suggested is 
that the cause and the effect are different in one aspect and 
non-different in another aspect. The effect, before its 
manifestation, remains undifferentiated in the cause, and 
after its manifestation also, the causal substance is the sub- 
stance of the eEEect as a substance, therefore, the effect is 
non-different from the cause. It evolves out of the cause, 
it exists inseparable from the cause, and at the time o£ 
destruction also it merges in the nature of the cause. In 
this aspect the relation of non-difference exists between the 
cause and the effect. But the effect, at the manifested 
state, has certain specific features, which are not present in 
the cause before its manifestation and after its destruction,, 
and which differentiate it from all other effects evolved out 
of the same cause. In respect of these specific features, the 
effect is to be regarded as different from the cause. As the 
difference and non-difference pertain to the cause and the 
effect witlT reference to their two distinct aspects, they da 
not contradict each other and exist together in their sub- 
strata. 

But here the question may arise, does the conception 
of the specific features form part and parcel of the concep- 
tion of the effect or not ? If the specific features constitute 
the nature of the effect, so that apart from them the effect 
is not effect at all, then this effect must be conceived as 
non-existent in the cause before its productiou and as ab- 
solutely different from the cause after its production. If on 
the other band the specific features be regarded as acciden-- 
tal attributes of the effect, not constituting its essential ^ 
nature, then it is the substance of the effect which alone- 



••should be the true effect, andia that case the effect would 
be absolutely nou-differeut from the cause, not only before, 
but also after its so-called production. That is to say, in. 
that case the so-called cause would remain unchanged and 
unmodified substance and there would be no real process of 
causation and no real cause-effect relation. In both these 
cases difference-non-difference relation cannot be establish- 
ed and the logical position, as shown above, would be un- 
acceptable to the advocates of the view. 

It may be said that it is neither the substance nor the 
specific features that constitute the effect, but it is the subs- 
ttance as particularised by the specific features that consti- 
tutes the nature of the effect and it should be non-different 
•from the cause in respect of the substance and different 
from it in respect of the particularisation* But this inter- 
pretation also does not evade the difficulty. Is the 
.particularised substance different or non-different from 
the unparticularised substance ? If they are non-different, 
particularisation would be meaningless. If they are different, 
-the relation between the cause and the effect would be a 
h'elation of difference, and not difference-non-difference. 

Then again, the question may arise, what is the rela- 
tion between the substance of the effect and the specific 
features that particularise it ? Is it a relation of conjunction 
or inherence or identity or simple relation ? None of them 
oan be consistent with the theory under consideration, and 
-none of them can support the difference-non-diffierence- 
relation between the cause and effect. Then again, are the 
^specific features different or non-different from the subs- 
tance? If non-different, the substance remains tmparticu- 
darised and there is no cause-effect relation. IE different, no 
^'logical explanation will be available for connecting together 
(the substance and the specific features. 
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Further, the specific features are conceived as 
merely added on to the substance without any modification 
of its essential nature, it cannot be regarded as a real evo- 
lution or production of a real effect. In that case what we 
experience as the evolution or the production of an effect 
from a cause would be merely apparent j consequently what 
we actually call an effect would have a merely apparent 
reality or at least a reality of a lower order than the cause, - 
which would remain the unmodified substance- 

Thus we find no rational way of establishing the ■ 
difference-non-difiereuce-relation between the cause and 
the effect. 

According to the theory under discussion, it is held 
that the entire world is existent in an unmanifest state in 
the nature of -Pra Wi, the primal Energy. Frakriii modi- 
fies itself in successive stages for the manifestation from 
within itself the whole world of effects. During this process 
Prakriti does not lose its identity. Thus the theory of 
Frakriii is ^closely related to the doctrine of the pre- 
existence of effects and the diffierence-non-difference- 
relation between the cause and the effect. Having consi- 
dered the validity of the theory of Pr^-m's&nce of effects and 
the difference-non-differeme-relalion between the cause and 
the effect we now proceed to examine the nature of the 
modification of Prakriti, 

THE MODIFICATION OF PRAKRITI EXAMINED. 

Now, about the modification of Frakriii^ the primordial 
Energy. This Energy is taken as the substratum of all 
these changing forms an^ it is supposed to remain un- 
broken through all these changes. Let us examine these- 
conclusions. 
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(a) Effects not different or non-different from 
Prakrit!. 

It is stated that these effects are manifested as the 
result of the modification of Prakriii, How, the infinite 
varieties of effects thus produced from Prakriti are to be 
considered either as of the same nature with Prakriti or of 
different natures from it. The advocates of the theory can- 
not consistently accept the second alternative, because it 
would contradict their doctrine of modification. If the 
■effects produced are different in their essential nature from 
the cause, then non-existent entities are to be regarded as 
becoming existent through production. In that case it 

■ cannot be said that the effect was already existent in the 
form of the cause and the cause only transformed itself into 
the effect. 

Let us now examine the first point of view. IE these 
differences of effects are of the nature of Prakriti^ then how 
do these arise from it as effects ? What is absolutely non- 

■ different from some thing cannot be either its cause or its 

• effect? because if the cause and the effect become the same, 
the very relation of cause and effect cannot exist between 
them, and even if it is supposed to exist, there should be no 
means of ascertaining which is the cause and which the 
effect. Moreover, because in the case of the doctrine of 
Prakriti, all effects are supposed to be the effects of the self- 
same cause, these effects also would be non-diffierent from 

• each other and there would be no means of distino'uishino' 

■ o O 

one effect from another. Thus the diversities of the world 
would have no explanation, and each of these effects may be 
regarded as the cause. Moreover, aS'the cause called Energy 
is unmanifested and as the effect is non-different from the 
•cause, how can the effect be the opposite of that non-manifest 
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^Energy, that is, how can it become manifest ? What is of 
the nature of sameness with something cannot be its oppo- 
site, because what is opposite must bear the mark of differ- 
ence; otherwise all distinctions will be eliminated. And 
for this reason the mutual distinction between the three 
Gunas ( Sativa, Rajaa and Tamas ) and the ‘Purims' 

( selves ), as approved by the advocates of this view, will be 
of no avail and the whole world will lapse into one form, 
and hence there will be the co-existence of origin and des- 
truction. Moreover, because the unmanifest is non-separate 
from the manifest, the unmanifest will also share the attri- 
butes of the manifest, namely production and the like, or 
because there is non-separation from the unmanifested, the 
manifest will also have the attributes of non-production 
and the like as is the case with the unmanifest. Moreover, 
the eternal Energy cannot be the cause which will give rise 
to the differences of effects, because it is contradictory to 
•the nature of the eternal to act either successively or 
•simultaneously. 

(b) UifPerent interpretationa of the modification 
of Energy and their refutations.'* 

Advocate . — We do not admit the production of any 
new property in Energy. Energy is called the cause of 
things, because it modifies itself into the forms of these 
things, and these things are called its effects, because they 
are its modifications- Because these modifications rest upon 
Energy, they cannot contradict their non-difference from 
it. The modifications resting in one single object cannot 
contradict their non-difference from the object. 

Critic . — Here the question arises will the modification 
be due to the loss of the former form of Energy or not ? 
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K the second alternative is accepted, that is, if modificatioti. 
does not imply the loss of its former form, then there is. 
actually no modification and the term modification itself 
will be meaningless, because what is called the cause re- 
mains as it is without any change whatever. If the first 
alternative is granted, the question should arise whether the 
form constitutes the nature of the cause or not. IE it is 
taken as constituting its nature, then the change of forms 
will mean the loss of the intrinsic nature of the cause, and 
hence the cause is to be regarded as destroyed and replaced 
by another thing of quite a new nature ; so it cannot be 
called its modification. If form does not constitute the 
nature of the cause, then the change of form may not imply 
the destruction of the cause, and this change of form of the 
self-same cause may be called its modification. Now the 
question arises : will that change of form affect any parti- 
cular part of the cause or the whole of it. So far as 
Prakriti is concerned, this change cannot occur in one part 
of it, because it is one undivided Energy not having any 
division of parts- Nor can there be' the modification 
throughout its whole extent, for in that case ^the elitire 
Prakriti will have to be regarded as destroyed and there 
will be the production of another thing altogether different 
from it. Hence it will not be a case of a mere change of 
form of a previously existent thing, but that of the destruc- 
tion of the one and the production of another. Hence the 
modification of Prakriti is found to be incapable of being 
logically established. 

Advocate.'— By modification, we do not mean the 
alteration of the nature of a thing. It implies the rise of 
new characteristics in a fixed substratum, after its previous 
diaracterisbica have ceased to exist. 
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Critic — Here the question, is : are those characteristics 
Tvhich rise and Cease, different from that substratum or 
not ? If the characteristics are different from the sub- 
stratum, then the substratum will remain in its original 
state and will not undergo any modification with the ap- 
pearance or disappearance of those characteristics. The 
production and destruction of other things cannot lead to 
the modification of a thing of an immutable nature. If, on 
the other hand, these characteristics which become produced 
or lost are conceived as not separate from their substratum, 
then, the substratum being regarded as unchanging, the 
characteristics, which are non-different from this substra- 
tum, must also be admitted to be unchanging. This would 
then mean that to speak of the destruction of old charac- 
teristics and the production of new characteristics is self- 
contradictory. If on the other hand the reverse interpreta- 
tion be given’ to this non-difference and the substratum be 
regarded as nothing more or less than the characteristics! 
then the conclusion will be that the old substratum is des- 
troyed and a new substratum is produced. Thus, whether 
the characteristics be conceived as different from the sub- 
stratum or non-different from it, the modification, as it is 
understood by the advocates of this view, cannot be logi- 
cally established. Hence the modification of Prakriti is 
found to be an untenable thesis. 

(c) Prakriti, whether having parts or having no 
parts cannot modify. 

V 

Moreover, let us ask — is the Energy {Prakriti) composed 
oi parts or not ? If the former is the case, then it will be 
non-eternal and will not be the prime cause, because the 

•parts of which it is composed must be regarded as existent ■ 
43 
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prior to this composite entity which should be the effiect of 
their conjunction. The primal cause is one which, it is 
believed by the advocates of this view, is left over as a 
substratum after the disappearance of all effects. If Energy 
be composed of parts, it cannot be accepted as such an ulti- 
mate substratum. Further, whatever is composed of parts 
is liable to destruction by the disjunction of the parts. 
Hence it will be an entity with a beginning as well as an 
end of its existence. Such an entity cannot be held to be 
the primal cause. If inspite of these defects, a composite 
body be conceived as the ultimate cause, the parts are to be 
regarded as non- substantial and themselves liable to des- 
truction. The result will be the doctrine of Nihilism. 
Hence Energy, to be conceived as the Primal cause of the 
world of effects, cannot consistently be taken as composed 
of parts. The exponents of this theory must therefore fall 
back on the other alternative, viz. that Energy is partless. 
Now what is without parts caunot have modification. No 
modification is observed without arrangement of parts dis- 
tinct from the already existing one. Even if it is modified, 
then because parts are aot possible in the partless' the 
whole Energy will get modified in the form of effects and 
thus there will not be the Energy different from effects. In 
olAier words, the Energy in that case will be exhausted in 
being modified in the form of effects and will not remain 
in the form of Energy, in as much as what is wholly modi- 
fied cannot retain its former state. What is thus modified 
will necessarily be non-eternal. Besides, in that case, at 
the time of every successive modification, all previous 
modifications would be lost and thus there would be no 
combination of elements sense-organs and intelligence, 
and there would be an impossibility of all normal ex- 
■' penance. 
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(d) Contradictions in the theory of Prakriti as 
modihed. 

Moreover, the theory of Energy is based on the view 
that all effects remain in the cause before their production 
and after their destruction and that they are not distinct 
from their cause. So you should not admit that from a 
cause without form, without sound etc- the world with form, 
with sound etc. can come forth. Because there is no colour, 
taste etc. in the partless, there cannot be from it the produ- 
ction of effects like colours etc., or effects having colours 
etc. If the Energy is formless, then according to your 
own theory, there cannot be any form in the effects. You 
hold that where there is contrariety in the nature of things, 
there the cause-effect relation is not possible. In that case 
there will be the nou-esistence of effects before their pro- 
duction. ‘The non-difference of the cause and the effect 
being admitted, when the effects are with parts, their cause 
cannot be said, to bo without parts. Thus, it is shown that 
the theory that the universe is a modification of Prakriti 
(primal Energy) is groundless. 

The Existence of Prakriti Unestablished, 

Now let us show that the reasons for the inference of 
Prakriti, the prime material cause, are all fallacious. 

(a) The Theory of Prakriti Expounded. 

The advocates of this theory prove Prakriti or un- 
differentiated Primordial Energy to be the material cause of 
the entire diversified world on the following grounds :-(l) 
because all effects are manifestations from their subtle 
state in which they are nothing but an energy 
(2) because there is in the manifestation the differentiatiofi 
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of effects from their cause in which they remained undif- 
ferentiated ( ) (3) because, at the time of 
dissolution, all diversified effects become merged and uni- 
fied in their cause (4) because all effects are 

measured or limited or non-pervading ('Ti^nionfi;), and finally 
(5) because the different effects are experienced as having 
the same nature Of these five grounds, by (1) 

and (2), it is proved that the unmanifest precedes all mani- 
fest effects ; by (3) it is proved that the effects revert to 
the unnaanifeat. But these three reasons cannot ascertain 
the causality of primordial Energy, because even by having 
accepted Intelligence and not the primal Energy 

{Prahriii) as the ultimate unmanifest, it may be shown 
that all effects are preceded by the unmanifest. In order to 
avoid this difficulty, the reason (4) is given which shows 
that intelligence cannot be the ultimate unmani- 

fest, because it is measured. The inference, ma'de on the 
ground of the above four reasons, will demonstrate that 
there is some unmanifest cause distinct froth intelligence, 
but it fails to ascertaiu exactly the nature of that unmani- 
fest primal cause, in as much as it may be either- the un- 
conscious Energy of the nature of Prakriti, or universal 
consciousness — qualified or unqualified, or something else. 
The above inference establishes a very general conclusion 
and does not prove the precise nature of the ultimate causo 
inferred. Hence to establish the causality of Prakriti of the 
nature of three ‘ Gunas ’ the reason (5) is given. The 
qualities of effects are manifested from the qualities of their 
cause, and effects become possessed of the qualities of their 
cshase. If threads are white, the cloth produced from these 
will also be white. So the effects like intelligence, the ego 
(®r?), the sense-organs, the subtle and gross elements which 
are of the nature of ‘ Sattva \ ‘ Bajas \ ‘ Tamas ’ must have 
a cause of the nature of Saitm, Rajas, Tamas. The cause 
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having the nature of Saitva, Rajas, Tamos is thus inferred 
as the root cause. This is called Prahriii which is conceiv- 
ed as constituted of these three Gunas in a state of com- 
plete equilibrium. 

(b) The theory of the Gunas as constituting the 
nature of Prakriti refuted. 

Kow, let us examine whether the ultimate material* 
cause of the world can be proved to be of the nature of 
SaUva, Rajas and Tamas. First of all, it is to be examined 
whether Sattva^ Rajas and Tamas constitute the nature of 
the objects of the world. Here we find that there are wide 
divergences of opinion with regard to the true interpreta- 
tion of Sativa, Rajas and Tamas. In the First Book we 
have specially mentioned two interpretations for the estab- 
lishment of the doctrine. The first is that Sativa, Rajas 
and Tamas mean respectively self- manifestation, activity 
and inertia, and the second is that they mean respectively 
pleasure, pain arid stupor. But according to neither of 
these inteJpretations can it be proved that Sativa, Rajas and 
Tamas are the universal properties of all objects. IE we 
enter deeper into the first interpretation ( See pages 49-50 
and analytical co ntent), it would be clear that these Gunas 
are neither real elements constituting the substances of the 
effects nor positive characteristics of the effects. They are 
merely three moments or stages of the modification of a 
thing. When a thing is by nature subject to modification, 
then it must have a stage from which modification should 
start and it must offer some amount of resistance to modi- 
fication. This implies its inertia, which is called Tamas. 
Secondly, the process ^ modification implies its stage of 
activity or change, which is called Rajas, Thirdly, the stagQ. 
at which it arrives as a result of this modification is the stage 
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o£ ^self-manifestation or tbe realisation of its potentiality. 
This is called Sattva. In whatever condition a body may be, 
whether mental or material, it is always subject to change 
or modification, and therefore it must have these three 
moments. K it is accepted that all things of the universe, 
mental as well as material, are always changing, then these 
three Gunas may be accepted as present everywhere ; but it 
would not mean that these are three distinct, but related, 
Constituents of the things. They being really three moments 
of the process of modification, to regard them as constitu- 
ents would amount to substantiation of abstract features. The 
discovery of SaUva^ Rajas and Tamas in all things would 
merely signify the discovery of the fact that all things of 
the world are changing or modifying. According to the 
principle accepted by the exponents of the doctrine, we can 
infer from this only so far that the ultimate cajise of the 
world must be subject to modification. If we advance still 
further we may suppose that even in the^ unmanifosted 
state, when these three moments are at an equilibrium, there 
is some sort of subtle modification going' ou within it, 
though on account of the qfluilibrinm this does uol lead* to 
the manifestation of any effect. However, to speak of the 
ultimate cause as having modification does not amount to the 
determination of any definite nature of it. How far modifica- 
tion can be logically justified has already been examined. 

We now proceed to the discussioia of the appropriate- 
ness of the other interpretation of the Gunas and the 
propriety of the conclusion drawn from it. 

(o) Pleasure, pain and stupor as the ultimate 
constituents of objective .gxistence refuted. 

„ First of all, it is not true that all objects are pervaded 
by ('?Fn%r) pleasure, pain and stupor, because they are 
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apprehended asinner and outer. The difference of pleasure, 
pain and stupor from pots etc., is corroborated by perception 
in as much as pleasure, pain and stupor are experienced in- 
side and the pot etc., are perceived outside. Thus it is proved 
that pleasure, pain and stupor do not pervade all objects. 

Advocate . — The apprehension of the said difference 
can be disproved by the help of an inference. 

Critic . — No such inference will be accurate, because it 
will contradict the perception of the difference between the 
inner mental states and the outer objects. 

AdiHKate . — The said perception is illusory, so it can- 
not be an argument against my view. 

CV&'c.— *'The illusory character of a perception is 
known by its cancellation, but in the present case, no such 
cancelling cognition is experienced. Nor can it be said that 
by the said inference it will be cancelled because in that 
case there will be the fault of inlerdepeiideuce. Besides, 
the reason for y’our inference can he cancelled by a counter 
argument, such as, if pleasure, pain and stupor were 
the constituents of every object, each of those who ex- 
perience one sound should experience these three, namley 
pleasure, pain and stupor in it, but all do not 
experience them. External things such as sound, touch etc. 
are not always the cause of pleasure and pain to every- 
one. The same sound gives pleasure at one time to an 
individual and at another time the same causes pain to 
him and over and above the same may produce an 
opposite effect on another person. So it cannot be 

said that they have in them, the efSciency to produce in- 
variably pleasure and pain- Its becoming the cause of the, 
production of pleasure and pain, on occasions and not 
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invariably, cannot be the condition or reason o£ its being of 
the nature of pleasure and pain. To be clear: because the 
object does not always give pleasure and pain, we are not 
entitled to conclude that it has in itself the nature of plea- 
sure and pain. Moreover, we find that outward things 
produce desire and hatred though in themselves they are 
devoid of desire and hatred; similarly, these external things 
which are not of the nature of pleasure and pain can also 
produce pleasure and pain. Though not possessed of plea- 
sure, pain and stupor, the same object can produce them, as 
the production of them is due to the difference of attitude 
namely attachment and aversion, entertained towards the 
object by the percipient subjects. The object has not the 
nature of pleasure and pain in it-, if it had, then every per- 
son would have experienced it as simultaneously pleasant 
and painful, because the object is the same fon all who see 
it. Besides, even wheir an object exists, it is experienced 
that pleasure or pain is destroyed and produced, so the 
object cannot be of the nature of pleasure or pain. Over 
and above, sound, for example, is perceived as the efficient 
cause of pleasure and pain, and the difference between the 
efficient cause and its effect needs no emphasis; so the sound 
is not of the nature of pleasure and pain. Pleasure and 
pain are of the nature of feeling, and sound etc., on the 
contrary are not feelings, but extramental objects; hence 
sound etc., cannot be asserted to be of the nature of plea- 
sure and pain. So the reason No. 5 offered by 

the advocates of this view, falls to the ground. 

(d) The argument from “ limitation” to “cause” 
unsatisfactory. 

Now let us examine reason No. 4 ( due to 

limitations of effects). Here the question is : Is this 
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limitation spatial, temporal or obiective ? I£ the limitation 
caused by the specific character of the objects is meant, 
then as the three Gunas and the Purusas are objects, they 
will also be possessed of objective limitation and thus the 
advocate of this doctrine will be forced to admit that they 
are produced from one material cause. This sh(Sws that his 
argument involves the fallacy of Undistributed Middle 
( or ). If spatial and temporal limitations 

are meant, then also his argument will involve the same 
fallacy as is illustrated in the case of the pot and hail-stone. 
In these things, spatial and temporal limitations are pre- 
sent and at the ^ame time they have not the same material 
cause. Earth is perceived as the material cause of the pot 
and water is perceived as the material cause of the hail- 
stone. Thus, it is found that things possessed of spatial 
and temporal limitations are not bound to proceed from 
one material cause. (The second and third reasons also are 
likewise faulty).. Moreover, if by having seen that the 
effects like the root and the sprout etc., which are limited 
in nature and conjoined in one thing are produced from 
one material cause, you infer that jill external and internal 
effects, being limited in nature, have one material cause, to 
which they' are conjoined, then you should grant such a 
cause of the three '‘Gunas' also, because in them also there 
is the limitation of a uniform nature. If by ‘limitation,’ 
you mean a fixed numerical measure, then there will be the 
same fault, because the '’Gunas' also have a fixed numerical 
measure. If by ‘limitation,’ non-pervadingness is meant, 
then also your argument would be defective. You admit 
that at the time of dissolution, there is the overpowering or 
suppression of the three Gtinas and at the time of crea- 
tion, there is their manifestation. This suppression and 
manifestation of Gunas are non -pervading and still you 
treat them as the effects of the Gunas themselves ; but if 

AA 
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you are -true to your own reasoning, tbeu 'due to the non- 
pervadingness o? three ‘Gunas’, you ought to recognise a 
material cause of them besides themselves. 

(e) Perfect or partial similarity of the effect to 
the cause does not prove Prakrit!, 

Moreover, it cannot be asserted that because the effects 
are pervaded by one form, they have one material cause. 
If there is perfect similarity between the cause and the 
effect, then there cannot be the difference in their essence 
( ) and as such the differentiation of the cause from the 
effect would he impossible. If partial similarity is meant, 
then it has to be admitted that either the essential nature 
of the cause is to be partially changed or that the essence 
remains the same while its attributes are changed. In the 
former case, the essence is to be regarded as" composed of 
parts, so it cannot be the primal cause. In the latter case, 
the difference between essence and attributehn the nature of 
Prdkriti has to be admitted. But this is contrary to 
their conception of PraJcriU. Moreover, ’ all the- dilBculties 
arising out of the recognition of the modification of Prakriti 
as discussed before will arise in this connection als. ■. 

(f) Undivided partless material cause 
unwarrantable. 

Besides, at the time of creation, the universe consist- 
ing of innumerable parts is said to evolve out of Prakriti 
which is a unitary substance without divisioi^ of parts, and 
at the time of dissolution all these parts are' said to be 
reduced to the unity of Prakriti. How can this be possible ? 

■ Is it to be held that at the time of creation the partless 
r Prakriti does not exist and the parts constituting the universe 
alone exist, or that inspite of the evolution of parts tha 
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pai'tless Prakriti exists ? la the latter case, the evolution 
of the world is to be regarded as illusory, since it is con* 
tradictory to assert that Prakriti is without parts at the same 
time consisting of innumerable parts. In the former case, 
Prakriti will be subject to production and destruction and 
hence cannot be the ultimate cause. Both these alternatives 
are unpalatable to the advocates of this theory. Further, 
if you are ready to admit that this universe with countless 
parts, which is created out of Prakriti (the material cause), 
is of an absolutely different nature from Prairiii, then your 
theory will not stand, in as much as in that case you have 
no right to assert, that all effects share the nature of their 
alleged material cause. Besides, when you admit that the 
prime material cause consists of the three ‘Grunas’, how can 
you say at the same breath that the universe has one mi" 
divided partless material cause ? 

(g) Prakriti, not establiiAed by Poroeption and 
Inference. 

a 

Moreover, there is no positive, proof in favour of the 
existence of Prakriti (cosmic Energy). That perception 
cannot be its proof is obvious, because it has no perceptible 
properties. Let us examine if there is any ground of 
inference about it. As there is no possibility of directly 
observing it and as it does not belong to any class of things 
which can be actually observed, tbe only proof that can be 
expected is that the recognition of its existence is necessitat- 
ed by the nature of the effects produced and that it alone 
can furnish an adequate explanation tor the production of 
the effects and determination of their characters. Now, 
Prakriti is supposed to be originally an equilibrium of three 
Gunas^ existing in a completely inactive state and on 
account of its unconscious nature having no power of 
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taking any initiative. Even though according to the theory 
of the pre-existence of efEects, all the effects be supposed 
to be existent in an unmanifested and undivided state in 
.Prakriii, the nature of Prakriii, as conceived, has nothing 
in it that can enable it to evolve and differentiate the 
effects. Hence it cannot supply any explanation for the 
production of the diversified universe. Thus the attempt 
to infer the existence of Prakriii on the ground of its ex- 
clusive sufficiency to explain the creation of the world of 
effects is futile. Further, even if it be conceded that some- 
how in that harmonious state modification sets in, this 
modification is interpreted by them as the disharmony of 
‘Grunas’. Now it must be admitted that at the time of the 
disharmony of the Gunas, their harmonious state is no more 
and hence Prakriii is destroyed. Being liable to destruc- 
tion, this Prakriii also must be regarded as of the nature of 
au effect. Consequently the existence of Prakriii as the 
ultimate cause of the universe is not established- 

Then again, the existence of Prakfiii is sought to be 
established on the grorpid that the cause must "be essentially 
of the same nature with the effects, and accordingly the 
world must have as its ultimate cause an entity which is 
essentially of the same nature with the world. Taking 
their stand on this principle the advocates of this view hold 
that all the objects of the world, mental as well as physical, 
being constituted of three elements, viz. Saliva, Rajas and 
Tamos, the ultimate material cause also must be constituted 
of the same three Gunas. We have previously shown that 
they could not satisfactorily establish the theory of the 
three Gunas being the constituents of all objects. But 
here they have to be asked, whafi' do they really mean by 
the essential sameness between the cause and the effects ? 
When we' analyse the nature of the different kinds of effects 
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in the world, we find that they have essential points of 
difference among themselves. That the advocates of this 
view also recognise these differences to be essential is evi- 
dent from their enumerating them as ‘ tattvas ’ ( orders 
of realities). Can we not, according to the principle laid 
down by them, expect that these essential characteristics of 
the diverse kinds of effects should be present in their ulti- 
mate cause ? If not, why should they expect us to accept 
that only the three Gunas imagined by them as present in 
all effects should constitute the nature of that ultimate 
cause ? If the cause can differ in some essential aspects from 
the effects, it may differ in others also. Thus from the 
observation of the nature of the diverse orders of effects in 
the world, we can discover no ground for inferring that the 
ultimate material cause of the universe should be one which 
is'the state of the equilibrium of the three Gunas, Hence 
the existence of PrakrUi is not proved. 

Cosiqogony set forth in detail. 

Let us now expound the steps traced by the advocates 
of the ^stem,flof the evolution of the world of diversities 
from the unmanifested Prahriti. They hold that the state 
of equilibrium of the three Gunas constituting the nature of 
Prahriti, is somehow disturbed, and one of the Gunas, viz. 
Satlva becomes predominant at the first state of evolution. 
Thus the first evolute, viz- Intelligence, comes into being. 
In this Intelligence ‘ Mahat ’ also the process of modifica- 
tion goes on and the element of Rajas becomes more asser- 
tive. As the result, Ego ( beconaes manifest. In the 
nature of the Ego, all the three elements, viz. Saliva, Rajas 
and Tamas^ are regarded as almost equally manifested in 
relation to and struggling with one another. Consequently, 
when this Ego is modified, three different orders of reali- 
ties are manifested from it, a particular Guna being more 
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predominant in a particular order. Thus from its Siktvic 
aspect, the five senses of knowledge are evolved, from its 
Rajas aspect the five senses of action and from its Tamas 
aspect the five objects of the senses. Manas or mind also, 
as the sense of knowledge as well as action, associated with 
and ruling over all the particular senses, evolves out of this 
Ego. Thus the subjective as well as the objective factors 
of knowledge and action are said to be manifested 
out of the Ego, which is regarded as the material cause in 
relation to both these orders of effects. The world we 
know is constituted of these objective factors, viz. sound, 
touch) colour, taste and smell, and they are known and 
acted upon through the senses of knowledge and action 
respectively under the control and guidance of the mind. 
The objective factors, in their subtle isolated states, are 
called Tanmdtms i. e. pure essences of sound, touch etc. 
But they, being mixed with one another, evolve out of 
themselves, the Malidbhutas or the elementary material 
substances technically called Ether, Air,» Fire, Water and 
Earth, in accordance with the predominance of the parti- 
cular essences of objects, viz. sound, teucb et?. Thris, from 
Rrakriii down to the "Mahdbhiiias, they enumerate twenty- 
four orders of realities (tailvas), which, according to them, 
'Constitute the world-system. 

Critical Examination. 

(a) The three Gunas Examined : they cannot be 
called three entities or three kinds of en- 
tities ; they cannot be atomic, middle-sized 
or all-pervading. 

Not let us critically examine this theory : — 

We have already refuted the doctrine of the modi- 
fi-Catiou of Rrairiii and have sbown the fallacy involved in 
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recognising that PraJcriti is eternal and at the same time 
transformed. Moreover, the question is : are the three 
Gunas only three en tities or three kinds of entities ? Take {'or 
example, the case of Saitua. Is there one and only one 
Saiiva throughout the whole universe or are there many 
individual objects, belonging to a class, called ‘ Sativa ’ ? 
Now, if the form.e r alternative is accepted, then as there 
would be one and only one ‘ Saiiva one and only one 
* Rajas ’, one and only one ‘ Tamas ’ throughout the uni- 
verse, each one of them would be all-pervading. Three 
‘ Gunas \ being all-pervading, cannot of themselves be 
variously conjoined and there is also the absence of any 
other substance that would serve to conjoin them. Hejace, 
tUere would be the absence of the variety of conjunctions 
of the three Gunas and as a result of this, the infinite 
'Varieties of effects would not have taken place. If the 
‘ Gunas ’ be each merely one individual, then there cannot 
be their increase, decrease and the like. If the ‘ Gunas ’ 
are taken as innumerable, then it is asked whether they are 
atomic or all-pervading or middle-sized. They cannot be 
middle-sized ., because they are taken as the root-cause of 
the universe. Things having a rnedium shape are non- 
eternal and hence they belong to the category of the pro- 
duced. The ‘ Gunas ’ cannot be^atomie. In that case, they 
cannot be the cause of ‘A'kfisha’. IE the ‘Gunas’ are 
atomi c, then the effects would be quite different from the 
material cause and this will mean the refutation of the 
theory of the pre-existence of eKects. In that case, the 
theory of the ‘ Gunas ’ will not be proved at all, because it 
is but a corollary of the doctrine of the pre-existence of 
effects. If the ‘ Gunas ’ are olhpemdihg, there will be no 
action in them and thus it will be contradictory to hold 
that ‘ Rajas ’ is of an unstable nature. If all the causal ' 
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substances are all- pervading, then the limitation of ,;^lfects 
would remain unexplained. 

(b) Intelligence Examined; it cannot be called 
unkersal or individual. 

l^oWj let ns examine the concept of Intelligence 
( ). What do you mean by Intelligence ? Is it uni- 
versal ( ) or individual ( svre ) ? If the former, then 

the question is : in what sense is it so ? The universal 
Intelligence or cosmic consciousness may mean the aggregate 
of all individual intelligences or it may mean one Intelli- 
gence embracing all individual intelligenoes. Now, if the 
universal Intelligence be conceived as the sumtotal of "Hi 
individual iirtelligences, then since individuality implies 
the cognition of the ego as distinguished from other egos,* 
the sumtotal of such intelligences cannot itself be a reality 
independent of and anterior to these individuals. Hence 
such a conception of universal Intelligence ‘would contradict 
their theory of this Intelligence beings a separate reality 
( tativa ) and the material cause of the Ego. To.speak of the 
forest as a collection of trees is merely verbal, because 'there 
is no real oneness ; similarly to speak of the universal 
Intelligence as the collection of all particular intelligencea 
would mean that it has no real existence of its own, but it 
is merely a verbal expression to denote all these intelli- 
gences together. Further, if by Intelligence is meant the 
power of knowledge, then the only intelligible meaning that 
we, from our experience, can attach to it is that it is 
a property of the individual living beings, and it is diffi- 
cult to conceive how it can exist by itself independently 
of these individuals. According .to this interpretation, the 
existence of a reality of the name of universal Intelligence 
without reference to any knowing person appears to be- 
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impossible. The supposition of the assemblage of inclivi" 
dual ’ nng i)eings is like the fancy of the assemblage of 
many knowledges of many persons. Suppose there are 
ten men and ten kinds of knowledge are produced. Now 
if anyone says that the assemblage of these ten kinds of 
knowledge constitutes the alleged universal Intelligence, 
then his statement will not convey any idea of a reality. 

Now, let us show that the universal Intelligence cannot 
mean the one intelligence embracing all individual intelli- 
gences. According to the exponents of this view, the 
Intelligence is not conscious in its intrinsic character, but it 
baflomes conscioilis by the reflection of the Punt^a or self 
upon it. Now, the question arises, is the universal Intelli- 
sence related, through that reflection, to one Purusa or to 
all Puni^as ? If it is related to all Puriisas together, then 
this universal' Intelligence alone has to he conceived as the 
material cause of all the egos and through them of all snb- 
jects and objects. ’ If this can be satisfactorily established, 
then all their arguments for proving the existence of 
many Piini^R would V® in vain, for there should be abso- 
lutely no necessity for the existence of different Punms 
for determining the existence and course of life of different 
individuals. They have to recognise many Piirusas, 
because they cannot explain the origin and development 
and emancipation of individuals except by reference to 
different selves. Hence consistently with their doctrine, 
they have to admit that a particular ego ( 3T? ) evolves out 
of a particular intelligence, related to a particular self or 
Pxirum. lu that case, the intelligence related to one Purusa 
must be different from the intelligence related to another. 
Accordingly, a pluralityx)f intelligences has tp be admitted 
and the existence of one universal Intelligence- embracing all 
individual intelligences cannot be established. Hence if we 
45 
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are to speak of Intelligence as the first evolute from Prakriti,. 
it must be regarded as a general term,, indicating a class 
of intelligences, each particular intelligence being related to 
a particular Purusa, But this interpretation also cannot be 
acceptable to them. If particular intelligences are modifi- 
ed into particular egos and through them particular sub- 
jective faculties and objective realities, then there would be 
diflEerent universes for different individuals and there would 
be no objective world common to all. This is of course 
contradictory to their conception of the world. Thus 
Intelligence as the material cause of the world next to 
Prakriti can in no way be established. Besides, they hold 
that the essence of intelligence consists m the feeling'trf” 
determination ( ), W one fails to understand how 
without the ego or before the production of it, the question^ 
of such determination can arise at all. 

(c) Origin of Intelligence Unintelligible. 

Besides, Intelligence is regarded as the first to be 
evolved out of Prakriti. .But what is the reason* for Pmhriti 

Xu 

being first modified into Intelligence ? It is said that at 
the stage of Prakriti all the three Gunas were in a state of 
equilibrium, and that when this equilibrium is disturbed by 
the Sativa suppressing the other two and becoming pre- 
dominant, Intelligence is manifested. But what is the 
ground for inferring that Sativa should suddenly become 
the strongest of the three Ghmas and subdue the other two ? 
No explanation is given by the advocates of the theory, 
aud hence the assertion may be regarded as purely dog- 
matic. Secondly, if the predominairce of Sativa starts the 
process of evolution, what is the reason for Sativa being 
subdued in the later stages of evolution by Rajas and 
Tamas^ so as to give birth to the Egos and the gross 
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elements ? No satisfactory explanation is forthcoming. 
Lastly, no reason is given why there should at any particular 
time be the disturbance in the equilibrium of Prahriii, 
which is necessary for starting the process of evolution. 
Thus we find that neither the origin nor the nature of 
Intelligence can be logically determined. 

(d) Ego Examined : Origin of Ego inexplicable ; 

Ego cannot be universal or individual. 

The second in the order of evolution is called 'Ahan- 
Jcdra’ or Ego. It is said to be evolved out of Intelligence 
by the manifestation of a greater degree of Eajas in the 
•fetter. Now, it has been shown in the previous discussion 
that the advocates of this theory could not furnish any 
explanation for the accretion of Saliva in PrakrUi in the 
first stage of evolution and that of Eajas in the Intelligence 
in the second stage. So the course of evolution remains 
unaccounted for and mysterious. Then, the question is, 
what is the true conception of ^AhanMra', Evidently, it 
cannot be the ego 'of our experience, because we never ex- 
perience thS ego except with ref(?;ifsnce to a non-ego, that 
opposes it and is acted upon by it. In the absence of any 
counter-entity, it is difficult to form any distinct idea of 
the ego. But there is no counter-entity or non-ego in 
relation to the ego of the theory under review, all objects 
of experience as well as the instruments and vehicles of 
experiencing them being regarded as produced afterwards 
by the modification of this Ego. This Ego must be con- 
ceived, consistently with the theory, as one in which there 
is no distinction of subject and object, the knower and the 
knowable, both of these correlated orders of realities being 
evolved later^by its modification. It is difficult to imagine 
how there can be even any manifested consciousness in ■* 
such a state, not to speak of any manifested egohood. 
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Moreover, ia this Ego to be conceived as one universal 
Ego or a plura^lity of individual egos ? If it is taken in 
the second sense, then these egos being the material causes 
of the world of objects as well as of the faculties of experi- 
encing them, there should be different worlds for different 
individuals and there would be no possibility of communi- 
cation among them- As the advocates of the theory under 
examination maintain the existence of one common objec- 
tive world for all, this sense of the ego cannot be acceptable 
to them. On the other hand, if the ego be conceived as 
one universal entity, then along with one common objective 
world, there should evolve from it one common mind and 
one common group of senses. In that case the evol)**'- 
tion of the individual egos with individual interests 
and individual bondages and emancipations cannot be 
explained. Hence we do not find any way in which the 
nature of the ego can be comprehended so that it may 
be regarded as the cause of the objectiye world as well 
as of the innumerable individual minds and groups 
of senses.* 

* “ Fichte had maintained that the ‘ I ’ could not exist except 
through the ‘ Not-I He had expressed this by saying that the ‘ I ^ 
goes out of itself and posits a ‘ Not-I ’ as an objective content over 
against ‘which it can act, and in this activity returns to itself with, 
the fulness of concrete Being. It was extremely difficnlt to under- 
stand the nature of this activity ; it could not be a process in time ; 
for a mere ‘ I ’ without any content whatsoever could not first exist, 
and from its contentlessness produce a realm of content through 
which it afterwards came to move. If, on the other hand, the acti- 
vity of the ‘ I ’ is logical, then it is wrongly directed, for it moves 
from mere reflexion without content, to content. We could under- 
stand concrete existence becoming reflecijive, abstract, and relatively 
contentless, but the reflective and contentless becoming concrete and 
.full, unless it acted in relation to a content already existing apart 

from itself, is unintelligible. Thus, neither through a temporal 
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(e) The proof of Ego being the material cause of the 
senses and their objects defective. 

The next step in the process of evolution, according to 
this theory, is the manifestation of the senses and their 
objects from the modification of Ahanlcdra or Ego. The 
fundamental assumption on which the upholders of this 
view trace the origin of the senses and their objects to a 
common cause is that, as they are correlative and inter- 
dependent, there must be a unity in their source. It is held 
that only the like can be related to the like. Since the 
very conception of Eye, Ear, Nose etc. is impossible except 
in terms of thev* respective objects, colour, sound, smell 
etc., and vice versa., there must be a unity of essence among 
them. Their inseparable relation, it is maintained, cannot 
be explained without admitting that they have evolved out 
of the same material cause, and as such they have a unity 
of essence. The Ego is regarded as this material cause. 

Now, the first question that may be put to the advocates 
of the view is, wh’at is the ground of their assumption that 
wbef'ever there is an inseparable .ipelation, there must be a 
common cause and unity of essence. The relations that 
we find are matters of experience. But is there anything 
in our experience that can supply a ground for such an 
assumption ? On the contrary, we observe in our experience 
such a variety of relations between substances and subs- 
tances, between substances and their attributes, between 
attributes and attributes, between agents and their works, 
that we cannot trace them to any common material cause, 

process nor througli a logical process can the ‘ I ' of self-conscious- 
ness construct from itself a csncrete reality.’' 

^Taken from E. E. Thomas's “ Lotze's Eolation to 
Idealism" — Mmd, 1015.) 
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so far as our experience goes. If -we refer to any common 
cause beyond our experience for finding out tlie unity, it 
would involve the fallacy of begging the question, for it is 
the necessity for supposing a unity that has to be proved. 

It cannot be said that it is a fundamental law of our 
thought to refer to such a unity, for there are various 
schools of thought that do not recognise the necessity of 
postulating a unity in all such cases of relation. That the 
advocates of this theory also do not regard it as a funda- 
mental law of thought is evident from the fact that they 
do not trace the origin of the relation between Pralcriti and 
the Punisas to their being derived from a cSmmon matecio-^ 
cause. 

Hence unless any other indepentJeiit proof can be ad 
duced for showing that the senses and their objehts originate 
from Ego, their position is not established. 

Secondly, even if any common source of the senses 
and the objective enti^?^ be demg,nded, how •'can it be 
proved that Ego is this common source ? Various other 
hypotheses have been put forward by rival schools of 
thought, and very cogent reasons are necessary to prove 
that this is the only hypothesis which can most ration- 
ally and most adequately account for the relation between 
the senses and the objective realities. 

Can Ego really furnish a satisfactory solution of this 
problem, viz. the problem of the possibility of our know- 
ledge of and action upon a really existent objective world ? 
We have noted several logical difficulties in course of our 
examination of the conception of Ego. If Ego has any 
intelligible meaning, — if it means what we understand by the 
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connotation o£ this familiar term, — then to recognise it as the 
material cause of the -world must imply the acceptance of 
the theory of Subjective Idealism ; the world is then to be 
conceived as constituted of the ideas of the subject of 
knowledge and action, for 'Ego can be understood only in 
the sense of such a subject. Apart from the special diffi- 
culties arising from regarding this Ego either as the uni- 
versal Subject or as the individual Subject, the charge of 
Subjective Idealism, of which the advocates of this theory 
are so much afraid, remains unrefuted, in whatever of the 
two senses Ego may be interpreted. If Ego be conceived 
as an entity, which is neither subject nor object, neither the 
pfi^^periencer ncY the experienced, it cannot bear any inte- 
lligible meaning even to the exponents of this view. 

If, however, they are ready to accept the position that 
the objective 'world evolves out of the subjective Ego, then 
what must be the relation between the senses or the sub- 
jective faculties and the objects of these senses ? The 
natural course should be that through the manifestation of 
a pg,rticula^ sense, there should arise a particular object. 
For example, as Ego modifies its6'f£ into Ear, this sense of 
hearing should give birth to sound, and so on. Accordingly 
Ego should be regarded as the material cause of the senses, 
and the senses as the material cause of their particular 
objects. This is of course not acceptable to them, for it 
would reduce the objects into mere sensations.* 

* “ Briefly, the grounds on -which Berkeley held that no material 
thing could exist nnperceived were these ; He maintained, first, that 
a thing was nothing more than the sum of its sensible qualities, and, 
secondly, that it was self-contradictory to assert that a sensible 
quality existed unsenaed. ...“But, in fact, we have seen that sense- 
contents are not in any way parts of the material things which they 
constitute ; the sense in which a material thing is reducible to sense*- 
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Moreover, ia accordance with their doctrine of the 
pre-existence of the effects in the cause, sound, touch, etc. 
which are produced from the Ego, must be existent in the 
nature of the Ego in a subtle state. But even according to 
their own exposition, the Ego is not characterised by the 
properties of sound, touch, etc. How then can such objects 

contents is simply that it is a logical construction and they are its 
elements ; and this, as wo have previously made clear, is a linguistic 
proposition which states that to say anything about it is always 
equivalent to saying something about them. Moreover the elements 
of any given material thing are not merely actual but also possible 
sense-contents — that is to say, the sentences referring to sense-con- 
tents, which are the translations of the sentences referring to a 
material thing, need not necessarily express catego'rical propositi 
they may be hypothetical. And this explains how it is possible for a 
material thing to exist throughout a period when none of its ele- 
ments are actually experienced : it is sufficient that they should bo «■ 
capable of being experienced — that is, that there ohoiild be a hypo- 
thetical fact to the effect that, if certain conditions wore fulfillud, 
certain sonse-contents, belonging to the thing in question, would bo 
experienced. ... The proposition that whatovor is porcoivod is neces- 
sarily mental, which forms the second stage in. the argument of the 
Berkeleyan idealist, rests on the assumption that the immediate data 
of sense are necessarily meulj'j.l, together wrth the assumption that a 
thing is literally the sum of its ‘‘ sensible qualities And these are 
both assumptions which we have rejected. Wo have seen that a thing 
ia to be defined, not as a collection of seuse-contents, but as a logical 
construction out of them. And we have seen that the terms "mental'’ 
and '‘physical” apply only to logical constructions, and not to the im- 
mediate data of sense themselves. Sense-contents themselves cannot 
significantly be said either to be or not to be mental. ... ‘‘® is mental” 
is not entailed by “.v is thought of,” any more than by is perceiv- 
ed”. ... the fact that ‘‘a is real” does not formally entail is 
mental” proves that it is not an a p-ion truth. . . . And in general^ 
there is no empirical ground. ... Another argument of Berkeley's is 
superficially more plausible. He points out that sensations of all 
kinds are in some degree pleasant or painful, and argues that, as the 
sensation is not phenomenally distinguishable from the pleasure or the 
pain, the two must be identified. But pleasure and pain, he thinksj, 
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with new characteristics evolve out of a cause, iu which 
they are evidently .non-existent ? The exponents of this 
view sometimes try to explain it by means of the doctrine 
of mixture or combination. It is experienced that by the 
mixture of a yellow substance and a white substance, a sub- 
stance with red colour is often produced, or by the combi'- 
nation of two substances of bitter tastes, a substance with 
sweet taste is sometimes produced, and so on. In such 
eases it is not that some absolutely new substance or absolu- 
tely new property is produced, but by the combination of 
the old substances with old properties in different proportions^ 
those new things with new properties, which were unmani- 
*f::nied in them, are evolved out of them. Similarly, by 
the combination of Saliva, Rajas and Tamas in various 
j)roportions, various kinds of substances with various pro- 
perties may be evolved out of their causes. These Gunas 
are so combined in the ICgo that sound etc. are not mani- 
fested in it, but by a different combination they are mani- 
fested in the effect. Thus there is no inconsistency between 
the doctrine of the- Pre-existent effect and the evolution of 
of sound, to&ch etc." from the Ego. 


ai6 indubitably mental, and so he eonclndee that the objects of senso 
are mental. The error in this argument consists in the identification 
of pleasures and pains with particular sense-contents. It is true that 
the word " pain ” is sometimes used to denote organic sense-contact, 
as in the sentence, “ I feel a pain in my shoulder,’’ but iu this usage 
a pain cannot properly be said to be mental | and it is noteworthy 
that there is no corresponding usage of the word “pleasure And 
in the usage in which pains and pleasures can properly be said to be 
mental, as in the sentence, “Domitian took pleasure in torturing 
flies,” the terms denote, not sense-contents, but logical constructions- 
For to refer to pains and pleasures, in this usage, is a way of referr- 
ing to people’s behsiviour, and "So ultimately to sense-contents, which 
are themselves, as always, neither mental nor physical.” 

(A. J. Ayer's “Language, Truth and Logic,” 1936). 

46 



But the argument is not strong enough to disprove 
the inconsistency, and the instances cited have little simi- 
larity with case in point. Experience only supplies ins- 
tances, in which by the mixture o£ several colours or tastes 
in different proportions, fresh complex colours or tastes are 
evolved, or by the combination of several simple substances 
new compound substances of like nature are produced. We 
do not find cases, in which the mixture of colourless or 
tasteless substances originates different kinds of coloured or 
tasteful substances, or in which the combination of non- 
sensuous substances or substances having no magnitude or 
occupying no space originates sensuous substances or subs- 
tances having magnitude or occupying space. A substasssTT" 
is nowhere found to produce an absolutely unlike substance. 
At least this is what the advocates of the theory themselves 
assert. If this is not admitted, then their ^theory of the 
Pre-existent effect would have no ground to stand upon. 
Hence the production of the extramental objective entities 
like sound, touch, colour etc., from the Ego cannot be es- 
tablished on the strength of those instances. 

If it be argued that the Ego is itself a comDination of 
Saitva, Rajas and Tamas, and the different combinations of 
these constituents of the Ego may produce the different 
effects like colour, taste, sound, etc., then first of all it has 
to be admitted that it is not the Ego that is their cause, 
but that the original constituents of the Ego, viz., the 
Gunas, which are their causes. Then the question should 
be, have these Gunas any sensuous properties or not ? 
Evidently they have not- How then can sensuous objects 
be produced by their combination ? Further, mixture or 
jcombination is possible only of* substances having parts. 
Saitva^ Rajas and Tamas are not regarded as substances 
having parts. How then can they combine in different 
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proportions, so as to produce diverse kinds o£ objects. It 
is also difficult to conceive how the increase or decrease of 
any one of the three constituents can produce substances of 
altogether different characteristics. Thus the theory of the 
combination of the Gunas cannot explain the production of 
the external objects like sound etc., from the Ego. 

Then again, sound etc., are regarded by them as the 
effects of Ego, and as the material causes of Ether and the 
other material elements. The senses and their objects — the 
instruments or powers of hearing, seeing, etc., and the ob- 
jects to be heard, seen — are therefore regarded as preced- 
~»«pg4.n point of existence all the physical elements and the 
physical bodies. The bodies of all living and knowing 
beings are universally recognised to be physical bodies, made 
up of the material elements. Thus in accordance with this 
theory we are'ito admit that the senses can exist without 
the relation of and even before the birth of bodies, and 
also that colour ckri exist without coloured bodies, taste can 
exist without articles of taste, and so on. That is to say, 
there „ may be plea’sure,g of taste, ^hb and touch, with- 
out the physical body, whether gross or subtle and 
consequently without the physical organs of tasting, 
seeing and touching as well as without the 
material objects to taste or see or 'touch. This 
is, however, a conclusion,' which, though logically 
following fi’om their theory, finds no support in the field 
of our experience. 

<f) The conception of ‘Tanmatra’ Unfounded. 

With regard to the e'Volution of the objective world, 
two steps are enumerated From the modification of Ego, 
the objective world is first manifested in the form of 
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‘ Tanmdims\ meaning the essences o£ objects. They are 
five in number, viz., pure sound, pure touch, pure colour, 
pure taste, pure smell, which are respectively the pure 
essences of the five elementary material substances, viz. 
Ether, Air, Fire, Water and Earth- These material subs- 
tances, even in their simple elementary states, are the gross 
products evolved out of the modification and co-operation 
of those pure unalloyed '‘tanmatras' or essences. Eow, 
what is the true conception of those essences ? Do they 
ever exist apart from the material objects, of which they 
are regarded as the essences ? So far as our experience 
goes, sound, touch etc,, are always found to be the proper- 
ties of material objects, or they may more'^ appropriateljiJUiw*, 
described as the different modes, in which the external ob- 
jects affect our particular senses. Thus in accordance with 
our actual experience, sound, touch, colour etc. ought more 
properly be described either as the attributes'of the material 
objects or the products of the material objects or as the 
sensations produced upon the senses by thh material objects. 
At any rate, they presuppose the existence of material ob- 
jects. How then can^^t be conceived ' that they are the 
ouroes or the material causes of those material objects. 

It may be argued that the universal essences of things 
are logically presupposed by their changing non-essential 
attributes, and the gross material objects with varying non- 
essential attributes must be logically conceived as following 
in the order of evolution from their underlying universal 
essences, Now, even accepting this as the principle of 
evolution, in order to apply it, the advocates have to show 
that sound, touch, etc., are really the essences of those ob- 
jective realities and that they can have existence as real 
substances independently of those of which they are essen- 
ces. If essences mean merely the essential attributes of 
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things, they must be inherent ia the things and cannot be 
conceived, by reason oC their being more important than 
the other attributes, as existing by themselves apart from 
the tilings. If on the other hand the essences are not 
essential attributes, but really existent entities and the 
material causes of those things, then there must be in- 
dependent proofs of their real objective existence. That 
sound, colour, etc., cannot be perceived by the senses as 
existing independently apart from relation to the material 
objects, is evident to everybody. There is no ground for 
inference also, because inference must start from the con- 
crete material objects in relation to which alPne they are 
~!s:p?rienced, and ^their independent existence can be in- 
ferred only on the assumption that these objects are the 
effects of those essences. This would evidently be begging 
the question. 

Then, again, what is the proof that sound, touch, etc. 
are really the essences of all material things ? To accept 
them as the esseuces-oE things should logically imply that 
the essential reality of ali> material tljjpg's of the world con- 
sists in their relationship to the particular senses, and that 
apart from their relation to the senses they have no essence 
and no real existence. Sound, touch, etc. cannot be conceiv- 
ed except in terms of sense-impressions ; if they are the 
essences of the objective world, the world also would be 
reduced into sense-impressions. Thus the extra-sensuous 
existence of the world would be lost. 

Further, sound, touch, colour etc- as such are never 
experienced by the senses even in relation to the concrete 
material bodies. We hear particular sounds, we see parti- 
cular colours, and so on, Sound, colour etc. are general 
terms, to signify those particular sounds, colours etc. which 
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are the real objects of sense-perception and from which they 
are conceptual generalisations. What then is the guarantee- 
for the real existence of these ‘ ianmdtrns,' which common- 
sense cannot conceive except as mere generalised ideas ? 

THE CONCEPTION OF GOD AS THE EFFICIENT 
CAUSE RELATED TO PRAKRITI EXAMINED. 

We have so far examined the validity of the doctrine 
that one unconscious Prakriti is the material cause of the 
world of effects without any reference to the efficient 
causality of God. The School of Philosophy which is main- 
ly responsible for the enunciation of this cjoctrine maintains 
that Prakriti spontaneously manifests and evolves ifselt’ 
into this world of effects and that there is no necessity of 
recognising any self-existent God to move it or to regulat«^ 
its actions. It believes in the existence of countless indivi- 
dual Souls which are eternally associated with it by way of 
some inexplicable indiscrimination and in^ the interests of 
which the evolution of Prakriti occurs. 

Other schools of 'f&ilosophy affd religion ’ have fought 
to take full advantage of this doctrine of the material 
causality of Prakriti and its mode of explaining the evolu- 
tion of the world-system out of it ; but they do not agree 
that Prakriti can independently manifest itself from its un- 
manifested state and produce and sustain the world-system. 
They hold that Prakriti being an unconscious reality a 
self-conscious and omniscient Being is necessary to move it , 
and to guide its actions. Hence the existence of God aS' 
the efficient cause must be admitted to account for this, 
world-system. 

Now, in the preceding chapter we have elaborately, 
examined the conception of God as the efficient cause of, 
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the world. We, have found that no satisfactory answers 
•were available to questions such as whether God is bodi- 
less or embodied, what relation is there between God and 
the world, what motive actuates God in regulating this 
universe, etc. The logical difficulties which were found to 
^be involved in the conception of God as Doer and Regu- 
lator equally vitiate the arguments of these schools as welL 
Further, the relation between two such independent reali- 
ties as God and Prahriti can in no way be rationally esta- 
blished. Thus we are led to the conclusion that the 
doctrine of God as the efficient cause of the world with 
Prakriti as its material cause is not logically established . 
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